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^J'k. ELECTRONIC 
INI* OJt/VIA'J'ION nft works 
iV|>rL'fifnUhf ncxf .step 
forward, aci-nrcfiny to Kenneth 
( n /0 !f , 1 r ' Phn?f executive at the 
Bnli.Nji Library. Patricia 
hnnt nielli reports (page 1 1 1 

Small is again beautiful. In the 
raT^fe 11 * 1 01 ^ 1S series on 
INDUS THY LINKS, John 
U Leary discovers how 
research expurtiseneed not be 
uurieel in mammoth-scale | 

business operations (page 12 J I 
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Faith, hope. . .and 
redundancy? AdrianThatcher 
looks at the role and current 
“ftheVOLUNTARY 
COLLEGES and hopes that 
the greates t of these will not 
turn out to be redundancy 
(page 14) 

The UNIVERSITY 

ADMINISTRATORSthis 

week mark 26 years oftheir 
PJJS n ’^on. At the start of a 
landmark CUA conference, 
f , 0 "T ey Lock wood discusses 
f_-“ d ^! n,8trat «rs J function 
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disappoint the Government which lias 

nfla more Ihsn . im> liffudeh ii.. vi * n ■ 


,,,,,, nc uowrnmcnt which has 
had more than one riff wifh the NAB in 
Inc Insr 18 months, is engaged in a diny 
war with local government, and as a 

JJJg f I s ?"i ,f Hiizii]g the pattern of 
NAB decisions unrh an 


... .... 

amnn I i Ci,U i ed S reat COnOUD 

among local authority leaders who 
nave huffed and puffed about (he 
uiKonstitutionaNiy of the Secretary of 
Slate s behaviour when he has rejected 

SL < S nmi,tee s advice ami accepted 
instead recommendations that hnve 
emerged at an earlier nionnm. 


Secretary of Slate is prepared to 
exclude important arens of policy from 
the consideration of the NAB, as he 
has done with initial teacher training 
1 ne result is that the political gimic is 
far from over when the NAB makes its 
final recomnief Hint ions ; those adverse- 
ly affected emi stilt lobby the DES for a 
MAn CVC !,nd (bosc favoured by the 
NAB cannot relax in their goud for- 



no,dp re ™„„ to signs of U SL a, Ca e ,ly!;S" n L ! ;?K 
The reasons for this muffling are . NAB hierarchy. But iris difficiiir in 
many. The simnlesr Ik ihar th,« E .i— 


N a n V ma Jy ““"or part of the 

iciiMjns ,or mis muffling are hnuTin t rarch y- ? ut L “ 18 ^fbcult to see 
roanj; Die simplest is that this is the waV° ® e roi ! nd this difficulty. The 
NAB s second go at predti ng a th^hTopT “ 

national plan for polytechnics and hard Jy be unaware of «« oy me 

colleges. Nothing can ever be quite as E™™? by the NAB's ™ °“ rces and the increasing! 
exciting as that first time - even when SfJ g but flter re J ecled by Ihe Iatlons between local and n 
making higher education policy' A S,°!L? 0mmttee ' 71,81 ^owfedge 8 ovc ™mcnt. The NAB itself I 
second is that last lime the NAB's plan has S b f w ^ up f’ rcssed compieteiy. It preoccupied, obsessed 

Xp i h in°tf y shQW in town - This time tSi? JBE re P re - senta ! ,ves on the 3i d ™ the balance h 

the NAB has to compete with and be H'? e a ii nior minister chain 

compared to the University Grunt’s 7herc arc DES renre- 



lune. ,u, ‘ 

pc muffling of NAB planning is 

nf^h? e< / in .‘'^“Utious predictability 

of the plan itself. Whatever the UGC 

!? mJ* h m * >l in j May the ncw n AB plan 
“ d f s, Sned to produce a radical 
j^ rderin 8 of public sector higher 
i at on ' ,n any case the NAB's 
room for manoeuvre is severely cir 
cumscribed. The nn .;ii. M 


. .. inow in town This limp u, j •‘^•icscnianves on the 

the NAB has to compete with and be th/rnlw!^ a 4^ n ‘ or minister chairs 

compared to the University Grant’s sent XT. 11 * 0, " ,erc arc DES fepre- «\«gmiy or wrongly its formei 

^-Muws?as Jarasiss-* 


and expansion ofthe polytechnics and 
colleges are ruled out by thMack of 

and 'he increasingly edw 

relations between local and national 

fomp n r nt ' The NAB i'«If has bc: 
come prcoceujucd, obsessed some 

aS^iaf the balance between 
siuaent numbers nnd available re 
sources. Rightly or wronglv 

JjJSI °i S,Vm8 0,1 nbs °lutc priority to 
“J il,most rcBurdless of the e fee 

Xn'SSnJ' " rr — i— 
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ToTheUGClsnj 
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old fnend. And could we fintdt 


T 15 ' . 1 ne nrai is the nature confused arc no P eI essly "need from non-ndvimced i 

planning, the very public the u now adays with education continues tn o/v.«i 

mosis of provisional deci- therp^^c 0aLb fm a nciai I de-regulation mainly because of develnnnf^f ^ 


V provisional deci- 

into final ded - 
c ," 5 jjp board and committee. The 
closure of courses or the meraer nf 
institutions are . ;5I 8er 


VICTORTURNERwho 
studied under Max 
Gluckmann at Manchester 
University was one ofthe most 
ebstmetave anthropologists 


reviews a new collection of Ins 

fpagel9) t,d by his widow 
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institutions are proposed! SSfi 

2BEC*. and (hen either corSdS 
wthdrswn in r proce ss thJttam 
several monrhc r .u_ . . S1S 


" »n a process that lasts 

MvenU monthi. Under the NAB there 
can be no sudden death, onlv a 

SSSS? The P0St *? a,ed ° rdery Of 

cannot produce the crisp irreversible 
of 'theUOC Ylrt' ,ilh L n r comma "4 

1981 alt . h ough the events of 
1V81 demonstrated that this is a 
^ngerous and even self-destructive 

laySs o^NA R iS 880 ” that the man y 
to y the "“'"S contribute 

doJ? JS k™ 11 ”8 conclusion that it 
have a clear view Cnnaioi 
working grouns. 


UI me need for 

SSfihj 11 ma ybe the NAB would 
benefit from the building of a few 
Chinese wans- of its own ni e open 
examination of options needs to he 

NjGS¥S.| ft0m ,K ' o° the 

Sccrc l ! 4 „fK. ,mC " da,i0nS,0,he 

NArS ^ Cfls ? n j or (he muffling of 
™Si p ® nnin 8 » 'hat the legitimacy as 
well as the authority of Us advice isstill 
Stoned by the DES. The a dv « 
offered by the NAB is quite differed 
fP 1 ? the advic « offered by the UGC- 
bvter ^ 5 e j ecled or modified 

civics H* 


board ana the committee - all makp m 1 non ties, while the latter cannnt k*. 

— 8e ’ byhin,(lhc UGC o f — 
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^vario US inihatives takenhy “he 

rc s r, W H rScrvta , 5Comn,issi "" a"» 
hmTftJLSF"* °f oonrenlrnlion has 
f ° r . on 'he NAB regardless of 
®f it* members’ and officers' 

SIS?aas 

nomc k na n -T'chronif ! hrCC n'-*:- 

»-* 'J STS 

s±%aS =u ' ias 

limited to narrow ..fi* 60 ? u . rc 
'he bulk of its weJnin " fcm P hMis l 
with the tldvine an .i ,s ,alcen "P 

is dictated 


cnanged by him (the UGC of coune 

rAtaar*; swSHgsas 

s-. • % ?" 8 thening the link« 
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Thank you, Nigel, Yes, Lbei 
ratings based, as usual, si 
Income, publicatloiu and oh 
papers, give them a grand lot 
points, which, I’m a/raUpcl 
well, below the middle of D 
Three. 

Just off the bottom in tad? 
That’s right, Nigel. The/ira 
a particularly good scadenltse 
As you’ll see, although theyifoi 
points with two other depute 
they have a sllghlfy fewer m 
publication record and whit'll 
both of the other riral dejsrtr 
have two articles h pm 
A/ty redeeming fa&ra? 
‘Well, Charles, (ta^n «rta 
been plagued by Injures, Profti 
Stubblns gad Professor iMt 
have both been on thei&UA 
three months with badly rtri 
nerves, and Doctor Ugollnl, who 
to give a conference paper Brno 1 
evening, is to have a late fHoes 
today. 

And there’s no one hr tf* *t a 
replace them? 

Not really, Deborah. Thert'i a 
pie of part-timers who could bet 
on In ail emergency - Doctor M 
cws and Emeritus Professor Eli 
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David Carlton on Correlli 
Barnett 

Environmental sciences books 
© newspapers _ 
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cws ana tmeriius rruie^ 
And one or two research 
who get the occasional gai 
course they hardly concern 
their names never go on 
sheet. 

Quite so. 

Any new blood? 

Yes. They were successful 
ing a new blood striker in 
season and he quickly 
strong, netting a couple o 
lions before Christmas bol 
going through rather a Ii 
Has a tendency to go of 
individualistic conference 
And the Head of Departmi 
Hogan? 

Yes. 

Well, obviously a grand ok 
StlJD turns up to train with t 
the department but someil 
passenger these days. Spent 
his lime on the bench, I'm 
And your overall view of th 

ment? 


much further 
ces ®- Univer- 
se a Iona wav 


of recent achievements Consolldatio n 
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ment? 

I’d say, lacking in star 
best academic season wa 
ago when they banged In t 
twenty-six Journal artlch 
conference papers and 
research grants. At th 
though, confidence Is low 
rather dropped. There’s 
field support. And quite t 
a long time since anyone 
that this department was 
of the questions let alone c 
Thank you, Donald. And V 
mendation for the UGC u 
I’m afraid It has to b 
Accrington Stanley, sir. A 
apply for re-election next' 
meanwhile put the whole d 
on the free transfer list. 
Thank vou. Donald. Can I s 
favppr? . 
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CNAA joins row over cuts 
threat to poly standards 


April 18, 1986 No 702 Price 65p 


by David Jobbins 
and John O’Leary 

Tit stakes were raised dramatically 
this week in the row over next year's 
planned cuts in polytechnics and col- 
leges While Sir Keith Joseph put the 
^ for more economies to 
polytechnic directors, the Council for 
National Academic Awards warned 
Ibai such a policy would lead to the 
withdrawal of approval from large 
numbers of courses. 

in R paper for discussion at yester- 
dw's meeting of the board of the 
National Advisory Body, the CNAA 
said: "The council is convinced that 
there is little, if any. scope for further 
reductions in the resourcing of public 
sector institutions in England if the 
quality of courses validated by the 
CNAA is to be sustained at acceptable 
levels.” 

The paper added that the council's 
validation and review work indicated 
that even the present level of resourc- 
ing would not permit the quality of 
courses and output to be sustained in 
the Iona run._ The problems had been 
caused oy sharp cuts in funding per 


student in recent years and by low 
levels of capital investment. 

If the trend continued, the CNAA 
warned, a choice would soon be faced 
between lower course quality and the 
withdrawal of approval. But the coun- 
cil's charter bound it to ensuring that 
standards remained comparable with 
those in universities. 

The CNAA accepts tlmt there is "no 
simple mathematical relationship be- 
tween resources input and course qual- 
ity" but insists that there is a threshold 
below which particular courses would 
not be able to meet the criterion of 
comparability with the universities. 
Some courses are now running on 
staff/student ratios of 20:1, making 
adequate tutorial coverage difficult. 

The paper will provide more 
ammunition for the NAB in its insist- 
ence that funding levels must be main- 
tained and places cut if the Govern- 
ment does not provide more money. 
But Sir Keith stepped up the pressure 
on the NAB to take more students in a 
speech to the Committee of Directors 
of Polytechnics in Leeds. 

Insisting that the Government 
wanted to see the level of access 


maintained the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science said: "There 
are financial implications of keeping 
access where it is or better. The 
financial implications to some extent 
involve the better use of existing 
money and the consideration of extra 
money. All is open at the moment, 
quite naturally at this time of year". 

The directors arc angry because they 




say they have already made consider- 
able improvements in efficiency by 
absorbing 37 per cent more students 
since 1979 with student staff rat ios now 


Local control will stay 


Proposals by the Department of 
Edug&tlBaand Science would reform 
funding arrangements ft»r- 
potr/rrinics and colleges but would 
not revive plans to remove them from 
«»[ government control. 

Tie DES Is one of a number of 
Departments participating In the rc- 
«tty of local government finance 
triggered b? a Green Paper earlier In 
? ear - « wants to increase Its 
mluence on the education system by 
to reaslng the proportion of funding 
nteclfic grants, ear- 
^rklflg money for particular actlvl- 

Aljhough effectively a specific 
Paul in Itself, the advanced farther 
P°°L which provides 
Polytechnics and colleges with the 
2 £ “J^lorily of their funds, has been 
TOntuled aa one target for reform. 
:? e ,' If** 1 Wcatlon Is partly one of 
administrative tidiness, since the 
prescn ( arrangements, by which au- 


thorities pay In and take (Tom the 
pool, is considered unnecessarily un- 
wieldy. 

Hie Government already deter- 
mines the size of the pool and has the 
power to alter the detaUed allocations 
recommended by the National Advis- 
ory Body. The replacement of the 
pool by specific grant would give the 
DES more direct control, but would 
not bypass the NAB or the local 

BI There are those within Ihe DES 
who doubt the NAB’s capacity to 
manage contraction effectively as the 
student population shrinks and 
would like to revive the debate on 
central control or public sector high- 
er education. But the present propos- 
als would be only a small step in this 
direction and Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, told polytechnic directors 
this week that the plans were of low 
priority. 


approaching the target of 12: 1 . 

Vital talks on the lecturers pay 
structure and conditions of service 
were overshadowed by an attempt by 
Sir Keith to place blame for possible 
cuts in student numbers on last year’s 
pay settlement of around 7 per cent. 

in an undisguised attack on the 
secretariat of the National Advisory 
Body and its warning that 9,400 stu- 
dents will have to be turned away to 
meet spending targets, Sir Keith said 
that greater attention should be given 
to the efficiency savings :. 

"A substantial proportion of the 
10,000 or so students which the NAB 
secretariat proposals would exclude 
from higher education can be directly 
attributed to the award to lecturers of 
the pay award well above the rate of 
inflation. The award was made on the- 
understandlng that the lecturers union 
would discuss changes to working 
practices that would lead to efficiency 
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Astronaut 
comes 
down 
to earth 

Essex University 
today says 
goodbye for (he 
second time to Us 
highest-flying 
student. 

Professor 
i Rodolfo Nert 
j Vela, of Ihe 
I Notional 
University of 
Mexico, was on 
: Ihe last 
: successful 
' Shuttle fligbt, 

! last November. 

! For Ihe last two 
weeks he has 
been 



raster. 

•'■in ■■ \ 


British Council 
seminar on 
telecommunicat- 
ions systems at 
Essex, where he 
took an Mika 
decade ago. 

I Professor Vela 
I went on to take a 
I PhD at 
| Birmingham 
I University before 
K returning home 

■ to embark on hU 

■ academic career. 


Tefofoit, parent, accuses \-cs 


He told the polytechnic directors 
that it was difficult to understand why 
the NAB committee, which was lame- 
ly representative of the local authority 
employers, should concentrate only on 
the additional cost of the settlement 
but Ignore the “contribution to savings 
which should flow from the promised 
discussions." . . . , 

Employers leader Mr John Pear- 
man, who sits on the NAB committee 
said that not even the employers felt 
that the sums they might be able to 
save through greater efficiency could 


meet the shortfall identified by NAB. 

“It is a cowardly if not disgraceful 
attempt to shift the burden of responsi- 
bility away from bis own government’s 
appallingly low investment in higher 
education. 

Leader, back page 


by Peter Aspden 
The chairman of the Conservative 
party, Mr Norman Tebbit, has accused 
the vice chancellors of Durfanm Uni- 
versity and Exeter University of pre- 
senting an unbalanced argument in 
their recent letters to parents urging 
them to campaign against the Govern- 
ment’s plan to cut student grants. 

The two vice chancellors - Dr David 
Harrison at Exeter and Professor Fired 
Holliday at Durham - were the first to 
collaborate with their students’ union 
presidents in writing a joint letter to 
parents, spelling out the severely of 
students’ financial plight. , 

One of those letters was received by 
Mr Tebbit - his son William is a 
third-year geography student at Exeter 
- which prompted him to reply to the 
two universities. 


He said it would have been more 
fitting ro the academic standards of a 
university to have presented both sides 
of (be argument when discussing the 
Government proposals on student fi- 
nance, and asked the vice chancellors 
to circulate to parents his own side of 
the debate to correct' the imbalance. 

But both Dr Harrison and Professor 
Holliday have refused to do so. Dr 
HarrUon said Mr Tebbit’s contribution 
to the debate bad been based on a 
document prepared some months ear- 
lier by the Conservative party's re- 
search department. “But we have 
made his letter available to students 
here if they want to sec it,” he said. 

About a dozen vice chancellors have 
now written letters jointly with their 
students’ union presidents, in the hope 
of building up opposition. 


Millionaire offers to ship Chinese to Britain 


by John O’Leary 


which would meet the remainder of the 
costs. Both have agreed In principle to 


third oi me coaia «* ■ Ukely to delay a nnai hbjbkiii™ 

scheme, which wiUbnng hundreds of ^ monthSi 

students from mainland China to on ^ paQ ^ who was born in mainland 

tain. , . .. v K pflo China and has been a supporter of 

The benefactor « Mr Y. n. rao. hjRhereduca u on there forsqme yean. 

whose Worl^deShippin g Mm^iy A Timothy l^Bon, m .m,Kr far 


Other projects given a share of the 
Unesco money will include a new 
scholarship programme for black 
South Africans (£500,000), additional 
support for technical cooperation 
programmes (£2.3 million), an exten- 
sion of the ODA's own scholarship 
scheme to provide another 50 places 

/IU1A/I AnrtV T n««niinM 


has made him one ofthe wealthiest 
people in Hong Kong and who has 
Seen one of those most active in 

establishing good relations vrith the 


wgher education there for some years, (£300 000), key English Language 

metMr Timothy Raison, minister for teachers for Francophone Afnca 
Overseas 'Development . on a recent (£600,000) exploratory work on ctis- 
visit to London to discuss his plans. tance learning in the Commonwealth 

The British share of the costs will be 




ChuwK students _io Brit* 

Peonle’s Republic. His initiative is met jg by Unesco (£400,®)), further con- stressed the costs involve* 

Kned to cateT for 350 students per withdraw^ froml Unesco. Mr Rmson is J blltions lowards thc foreign Office’s arc few jpmately-sponsoi 

veuMintfl* Hong Kong’s change of ^8 a S®f n ^ awards scheme <£600,000yand educa- and the Chinese govemrai 

SreSv in 1997. . ° f tho /S h «Sl iwfhe Gorem- tlon projects in arid oarts of Common- nut itself to supporting si 

“HSI are under way with the tion of funds promised by the Govern Africa (£401,000). for one year. _ 

B^taSlStions to north blamed on bad advi« 

nnivp.r- schoolchildren. “You find that certain Bristol, Durham and Exeter have all and 1,000 leachere.'’ 

Applications to some no^em umver ^ m supposed to be good - developed good reputations over the In such peer Ustings r 

sides are continuing to fail becauseot um d at every subject they offer, years. They arc all very good umversi- versifies consistently did' 

the uniformed mdgement ot parems ^ hQW worlcs at aft - ties, but there are many such institu- people got to hear about t 

and teachers, claims Mr Bnan p, ^ trouble Is that parents and tions in the north as well. stressed the degree to v. 

who today launched the latest wwon tMchers hpvc no d way of to Mr Heap said that Peer reviews, grants went further fa Hi 
of his annual guide to degree iudae the reputation of a department such as those published oy The THES, room on canmus in Hull i 

offers. K^nino" to think or even a whole university. ,r were the best way to assess the the year, and in town£54 

HeMlditwas “fnghtenwg wtni 'Traditional reputations favoured strengths and weaknesses of umversi- Reading on ewnpus costs 

that parents and teachere^m y southern urUversities, he said. ties. HThe opinions of only three dons at least £750. 

had little idea Of universiu „ ■>, I. Mt»r than thnu: nf 1 .000 DOrentS • Dptrree course ■ offers 1 


Mr Ge Shouqln, the educational 
counsellor at the Chinese Embassy in 
London, appealed for an expansion of 
academic links between China and 
Britain in a speech at the launch of a 
higher education market survey of 
China by the British Council. He said 
that Britain was lagging behind the 
United States, Japan and West Ger- 
many in this field of collaboration and 
suggested split PhD programmes. 

The market survey underlined the 
long-term potential for attracting more 
Clunese students to Britain, but also 
stressed the costs involved since there 


are few privately-sponsored students 
and the Chinese government will com- 
mit itself to supporting students only 
for one year. • 


Sociology 
of wartime 
evacuation, 15 




schoolchildren. “You find that certain 
universities are supposed to be good - 
or bad - at every subject they offer, 
which isn’t how it works at aft." 

"Ihe trouble Is that parents and 
teachers have no good way of trying to 
judge the reputation of a department 
or even a whole university. 

Traditional reputations favoured 
the southern universities, he said. 
“After Oxbridge, universities such as 


tions in the north as well.” 

Mr Heap said that peer reviews, 
such as those published by The THES, 
were the best way to assess the 
strengths and weaknesses of universi- 
ties. nThe opinions of only three dons 
is better than those of 1,000 parents 


and 1,000 teachers.” 

In such peer listings, northern uni- 
versities consistently did well, but few 
people got to hear about them. He also 
stressed the degree to which student 
grants went further fa the north - “A 
room on campus in Hull costs £498 for 
the year, and in town £549. A room in 
Reading on campus costs £6 10, in town 
at least £750.” 

Degree course ■ offers 1987. £8.95. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEUfj^ , 



Sir, - In his letter (THES, March 28). 
Dr Cross suggests that polytechnics, as 
opposed to universities, arc already 
actively engaged in implementing my 
. corr cctive adjustments 
{THES, March 7) to tertiary educa- 
tion niHinilgrliniiRLn. II ■■ 


PhD completions and the polys 

fES, MaTch 28). (incorrectly) synonymous with compu- tent, or siinrrvisinn _ n„n~ „ . 


(incorrectly) synonymous with compu- 
ter science. I have doubts whether 
other disciplines will ever possess the 
same healthy teaching and research 
environment for many years to come. 
The major reasons underlying this 

DCSSinlism am twn.fnlH IF J- 


tent, or supervision - none of which undcreradnatn ™ l 

are truly examinable under the present diverel at £>2^ 0Br ft 

system despite the empty rhetoric of exaiSeUdES?^, ^1' 
“notes to promotion" guides. Rather a fX re hls , ab %Lo w .' 
it is that all-important criterion - the Rented proLfc 


story of Helen Nash who was born 
without legs and had endless prob- 
lems getting the right artificial limbs 
until she went to Germany and was 
fitted with n satisfactory limb within 
two days. Helen made the point that 
there are lots of people In this country 
who cannot afford to go (o Germany 
nnd will Just luive to put up with the 
delays and discomforts caused by (he 
Inadequacies of our own artificial 
limb and appliance service. 

That rings familiar bells In my 
mind because although f do not have 
any artificial limbs, I have held 
myself together and propped myself 
up for many yeors with various 
appliances and they have caused me a 
deal of trouble as well ns occasional 
hilarity, r came out of hospital after 
two years In my 'teens with callipers 
f, nd a spinal support, gradually 
threw off the callipers and j£rt of the 
support and am now back wiih most 
of them, carrying around a weight of / 
metal (hat would worry people who I 
were fit and able. I 


— , — v.. v ^uyiwLiiniu hi mu re- 

spect. not least of all being the far 
greater industrial experience and col- 
laboration they enjoy. 

While 1 wholeheartedly accept the 
mam thrust of his letter. I have some 
reservations concerning the evidence 
behind one or two of liis assertions. 
First, there is nothing in the figures of 
Council for National Academic 
Awards supported PhD completion 
rotes to suggest that polytechnic PhDs 
are better motivated than their coun- 
terpans in universities. Second, it is 
likely that the admirable research and 
teaching approach with which he is 
familiar s subject-specific rather than 
applicable to the polytechnic environ- 
ment as a whole: Dr. Cross’s depart- 
ment, the school of maths, statistics 
and computing, should rightly be more 
than a little familiar with systemic 
methodologies since certain proven 
methodologies, such as systems en- 
gineering. analysis, ere. arc almost 


ctunonuc recovery, academics have to 
be at least aware of the dialectics of the 
arguments, and the solutions. Those 
wealthy departments who are fortun- 
ate enough to contribute directly to. 

industrial rhnno** nftnn rk.w«. n 


able across all disciplines, undergradu- 
ates become inconsequential and PhD 
students are tickets to promotion. 

The best intentions of academics 
and industrialists are thus undermined 
by such bottlenecks in our education 

SVKtPTTl T1i» sihislinn ...III 




V. niiii.il is nciu Denina me 

«umer since it's hardly read); similar- 
ly, the university library subscribes to 
four engineering education journals in 
contrast to over 400 engineering re- 
search periodicals. Consequently all 
those articles in educational publica- 
tions, past, present and future, only 
convert the already converted. 

Why should this be? The entire basis 
of educational reform in this country is 
dependent on the “goodwill” of lectur- 
ers to implement corrective adjust- 
ments. Academics are not promoted 
or respected for lecturing ability, con- 


I hope (hat does not sound ill- 
tempered because (he people who 
make and supply appliances are some 
or the most considerate people you 
could meet. And I have met many. I 
worked for a year (n the tailor's shop 
at the hospital during the war. 
maklngthebrlght blue suits worn by 
disabled soldiers. My blends on the 
ward mostly worked In the splint 
shop, making calipers and back 
supports and all sorts of tilings with 
steel and leather. We were a happy 
gang, with some very original Jokes. 

The problem is not that. It stems 
from the fact that there Is a near 
monopoly by manufacturers orumbs 
and other components who do not 

hH IV? ,^° tbcr and can bo very 
unhelpful Indeed. Whenever l ask an 
appliance provider If there Is not a 
lighter metal for a leg splint (or 
Indeed a range of materials used In 
such machines as space shuttles) they 
alware renlv (Kni h.—. l. «... 


The great 
pretenders 

Sir,- Rodney BarkerdoesweU to draw 
attention to the "Rise of the great 


th. ' v , , i r *F* *■ “j- rtsiaras 

the health of higher education is 
concerned, it may Be the most impor- 
tant article you have ever published. 

Rodney Barker’s diagnosis is abso- 
lute! vearm-f hut fh* 



i .-T J . ACl a uiagnosa is abso- 
but the depredations go a 
good deal further. Those who useu to 
participate in “collegiate manage- 
ment , part-time, as heads of depart- 
ments, etc, as members of academic 
boards and committees have not so 
much been “deskilled” - their skills, 

Jjjf? iV s[d J. CJtiat ~ ,hc y have rather, 
been ^disenfranchised, made, as he 
says , objects o f management" , rather 
than managers themselves. But in 

w y a ^ yS J he ‘ ,great P rcl enderV' 
have suffered even mare: they find 

Ih!r“2. Ves JroraMngly isolated from 
S a L^ ional commitment", to 
{cadiing and research which brings the 
highest personal rewards for any se- 

I s P end ‘heirtime 

instead ip internecine wrangling over 

dimini shinp rKniw.. 


tbj t We jyf to PiAe" e totrt uSphJSSSl health wouTd & 

CO T h!< " 1Kl by the of our burgeoning 'W wTs^nirf” d i r “ff rate ’ This P a ^age 

Government and submitted to the 8 $“ ial 1 hierarchies. 6 8 man SL,fi d tU t0 that particular poft- 

Djpartaient of Health and Social J^f^Wars ago one well-known Sd bPSSJSPSr the costs 
Security found that one in four of P 9 1 y te p 1 mlc - the most univeraity-like in anv S ij L and{ hat savings 

■mpulea comped of uncomTJI. with rather Srcm $ 


A report commissioned by the 
Government and submitted to the 

jfe;* 1 "" 1 Health and Social 
Security found that one in four of 
amputee complained of uncomfort- 

i hBt } hc choice of limbs is 
restricted to those made In this 
country, usually by one of three 
suppliers, that most are delivered 
Wo and that the Civil Service seems 
unable to control coats, prices or the 
profits of suppliers. 

ha ^. r °! “i any years « hom |B feet 

the earliest days of my being an 

2S llH 2' e , wearer * had an impression 
that a fundamental problem was that 
those responsible far (he service are 
not the best administrators and are 
not in any case practical people. I 
remember well being treated by an 
admirable consultant, himself dis- 
abled, who was however the most 
unpractical man, with no Idea of 
engineering or design and therefore 
helpless when it came to discussing 
hettor ways of solving a mechanical 
problem. Orthopaedic specialists 
ought to be given some special train- 
ing In engineering. Or perhaps they 
should just get an education In 
Germany which is more technical 
than ours. 


hTrf. u “ Ppya™! Health would be 

badenough in themselves, even if they 

JET, 1101 , ex T rba,ed b y the astrono- 

Sarh^°iS r M bureeoni,,|! ■— 

TWeive years ago one well-known 

anaan informal faculty structure. 

,J[j .? l0st . ,nf l u cntlal committees 
included, with overlapping S 
berahlps, some 50 academics dealing 
r f our “ B * research, non-teaS 
stafT travel and so on, all chaired bv 


— iHMfc apjjctus iu oe an 

uncharacteristic reticence to debate 
such taboo subjects ... and I wonder 
why. 

Yours faithfully, 

DROLINGATA'EED, 

University of Leeds. 

Sir, - As a graduate in mathematics of 
(names Polytechnic and a current 
research student at Durham Universi- 
ty I was most interested to read the 
letter from Dr M Cross. 

While I agree with his comments 
about the qualities of polytechnic 

ment, for the cost of the “great 

EZgL wi,hin a * 

,.P earl y ‘he NAB has an interest in 
this. They, after oil, decide how many 
students there should be of each kind 

J532 Un o what lhe Ending for 
? e ' S ° thc on| y ofher ‘ning 
£5*5 ‘he great pretenders" to do* 

JEJS; 1S .. , ° subvcrt ‘he NAB’s inten- 
f 2n! -^ y SS^Wng** those alloca- 
tions ‘according to local conditions"! , „ r - T -, 

tl Whhc. as Rodney Bnrker siy? his thfll ' “ 0n Jj' six dep»liiKfl#OBfrfl 
-torn nrc lenders" present 25 meet the group's mi 

grappling hooks" into the uST S , upporl ™™ u Sf£r ‘ 7 ^ 1 ^ 
ties so far. In fact thnro ie „ i rai d °cs not say that these are the or: 

negative correlation: toe better fhe dcparl ^‘ s ‘. ha ‘ “ ,lld 
university (think of Oxford nJi r\«r ,crms ,hc critical mass ; rathw, U 

bridge) the fewer thc “pretcndSr ’ >,rC ,hc dc P°^ mcnts ‘Jg. £ 
Surely polytechnics aspiring to uni- upgraded 

vcrslty status should ponder that SI Wlth lts d cflnition. , 

deed, thc Councir for Nat Jil Contrn ry to the suggestion in J 
Academic Awards might insist J ,h,rd P fl rngrnph, no merger h oi 

basic condition for autonomy rim! os cd in Dundee. The College of A 

teaching and research staffs' ran, 21 already linked to Dundee Univen 

than being treated as '‘nW-iil 1 ,C p ‘he report hopes that beneficial l 
management" should cxercise^mi wiH be formed with the Univenlt 
seen to exercise that coHcgfntc'^sel? Aberdeen. . 

which Rodney Barker^ Paragraph four impliestbat 
and other academics sec « proposed bar at the end of third 

“ for good — 

NT ' 

outnsea, Hants. indeed, the report recognize tlu 

In paragraph five it is stated tna 
. - Rodney Barker's “Rise nf rh* Natural Environment Research ^ 


the research philosonhi«^T' 
types of establishment 
55E* problems, including^: 
mdustnal collaboration, EjV 
the universities are aniurZ; 
nwre open-ended. I h 

the direction of each slaS 1 
research is dependent upon mi* 1 
results and She duS%( : 
JSJS™ 1 and academicfSpe^V 

nl22!h haVe i^POSsiK; 
pletely map out my prolea 
inception. 

Furthermore his research stsfat 
miKt consider themselves to bevn 
fortunate since I have found K 
very nature of research, and h J 

PJi2 at i? I lF Specialization - ,cniJs 2* 

late students not least beeum 
becomes veiy difficult to talk abom(< 
™L ° dfl y re “ ar ch problem! 

wh -° lsn 1 closc| y inwhd i 

tow| thC pr0jeCt ' perhaps at 

Yours sincerely, ' 

J A WALSH, ! 

University of Durham. 

Planning axe 

Sir, - 1 refer to your report on At 
proposals contained in the final report 
of the Transbinary Town and Couitn 
Planning Working Group (THIS. 
April 4). While this provi to an stair- 
able synopsis of tne propoiafj, At 
wording in parts could prow mis- 
leading. 

In the second paragraph /Imitated 
that, “Only six departments out of the 


that, “Only six deparfmentsouto/t 
present 25 meet the group’s tna 
criterumf nr yffi fov we ability 


SdHJ? w°u ,d be incurred % 

“ mral ^ 

«^i™;.Sf e m S^ ck,0,1,eir 


in paragrapn uve u a «»»•-- 

n r l“ £° doe y Barker’s “Rise of the ^aturai Environment Research 
contains much wis- Cl1 ? currently responsib e foi 
SJS ai ) d °ne stark conclusion I that graduate student support In tm 
unless teachers themselves learn how country planning; ft Is. iu fa* 
to manage their own service outside Economic and Social Research 
managers may be brought in to trv cxl which administers these awi 
do it for them. 8 m to try t0 Finally, paragraph seven i stsU 

Early in the 1970s I invited ihe rhi*f Dundee was recommended for 
officers of all the leading nrofcssionnl raphical reasons and “becaus* 
htstitutions - civila, high quality”. The report mi 

2??5 ao J s ' Phannaclsts’ andsoon - specific reference to quahty as 


re gj str y_ - *«**nnB3 ouice and a 

SsrSaSS 


™ But the “great preten. available ^ avenue 

n >t^ nd ’ Rodne y Barker able! ° ’ m makin 8 education vi- 

. „ ’Ybhthe five repln cement or acting pretendaJ r t0 ‘heir "great 

headathfam eam that lalotal lapeopll ffil. 2 h 2 ',“ n ^ er - 

cut” of thfi «) “second 


lhe yeaT. 'Se aeb mn = ra0Dthsof Kr.™ management educarion in measure a 


Jjfh 5°“ to provide a IiTteon 


Yours faith full 
W. FERRIEV 
Vice Principal, 
Art. 


'vfcoD, 

d, Edinburgh Coll 


to heto darifc and 

p4l^ta?hfaSeT yandgr ^« 


-aya of solving a m«hanical secretaries, log Sh?"!" ‘bemsclvesbyd^Y Although the 

■ Orthopaedic speciallsls ^ h the five replacement or acting nrfltp2rf« ™ S r l 8ums t0 ‘heir "great seminar express e*F ,n tbe 

ba given aome special train* '““^™an.tl.al lalotal 12 peoplf ffill Ihe evtm oSly the InstiMloa'of CM 

glneering. Or perhaps they — cut” of the overaT hnH 2 ^ , s , econd E xh j to ° k U P offer ^ ™ 

,ust u 8 e ‘ » education In Lcitora for publication shoulif arrive bv {/J^ 0 - 000 ) b compa^fLtfi 0 !? 6 ® i 2fe? UOn have their 

f wh Idi Is more technical Tiwsday morning. They should be 1 NAB l? P« cent cuf OTaraU hands; manage and 

SRanaalariS' s^ssssSS 21 

I - ■ ■ .WISSL. . 


Fellow fellow 

Sir, - Your correspondent J 

Thomas was not the only new) 
fellow of the Royal Society 
name was omitted from the 


department here. 


Yours sincerely, 

MIKE CHANEY. 

'qnh^r^ty bf SQUfphjTip^n- ... 
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Loans for learning’ launched 


by Maggie Richards 

. nav-as-you-learn loan scheme for 
fmnlovces, involving three major 
3? is 5o be launched by the Gov- 
ernment on a trail basis. 

A prime aim will be to interest far 
more working people in vocational 
education - while at the same time 
nulling pressure on institutions in both 
further and higher education to adapt 
provision to meet needs of a new 
itudent clientele. 

initially the scheme, sponsored by 
the Department of Employment will 
be run in four pilot areas including 
one in Scotland. If successful it is likely 
to be expanded rapidly into a national 
loan programme. 

Details were announced this week 
by Lord Young. Secretary of Slate for 


thc Co-operative Society. Loans will 
be available to employees wanting to 
train to improve their career prospects 
but applicants will not need to be 
customers of the banks. 

If an application to thc local branch 
manager is successful, the employee 
will not pay interest on the loan during 
training, and for three months follow- 
ing completion of a course. 

Instead, thc Government will cover 
the loan interest repayments for the set 
period. 

Loans will be available to pay fees 
ranging between £500 and £5.000 for 
courses lasting between a week and a 
year. The loans will cover up to 80 per 
cent of tuition costs. 

Over the three years of the project 
the banks will allocate up to £12 
million and the Government has 
agreed to underwrite a proportion of 
this sum. 

Lord Young, though, refused to 


Academics urged to 
give up part of pay 


by Olga Wo j las 
Scottish Correspondent 

Mi Stanley Adams, whistle-blower on 
the multinational drug company Hoff- 
man Laroche, has proposed in his 
inaugural address as rector of St 
Andrews University that academics 
should donate part of their salaries to 
third world students. 

Mr Adams, who was imprisoned by 
the Swiss government for industrial 
espionage after leaking documents on 
Laroche to the European Commis- 
sion. won his case against the commis- 
sion for breach of confidence last 
December, with the European court of 
juilice ordering the commission to pay 
him £500,000. 

He said that for centuries the more 
advanced European natiuns hud taken 
they could from the colonies, giving 
verj YAftc in return. 

. "Would it not be fair, moral, Christ- 
ian and human to guarantee u number 
of places in our university for third 
world students who cannot afford the 
dollars which United States students 
Wjig here?" he asked. 

“ Per t Bp s the academics whb care so 
much about their own freedom would 
search their hearts and decide to 
lorego part of their salaries to enable a 
jew poor third world students to come 
aere and receive the benefits which 

of „ us enjoyed when we were 
students." 

, T e i nur ® was one of the vested in- 
fi- 1 ?? s ^hich must be attacked in the 
W l a 8 a mst the present crisis in educa- 
“f •# Adams said. 

While three-quarters of the 11,000 
wuversity researchers have less thBn a 
Ik- ji.l r ^tracts to run before 
*** bc ^ orced to compete for the 


h , — * rfvmiaDie, mere is a iui oi 

P^P 0CT i s y about academic freedom 
n, |?® r U P the academic ladder. 

_ a see senior professors holding 
pan-hme jobs outside the university, 
even though they have tenure and are 


well paid to rive their full time to the 
students of their university. We sec 
others wanting to hold on to their 
chairs almost until they die." 

More academic freedom for those 
currently excluded from higher educa- 
tion must involve some compromise of 
the academic freedom of professors. 

During his three years as rector, Mr 
Adams said he hoped in particular to 
see three things: a re-merger of St 
Andrews with Dundee University; the 
Scottish universities retaining funding 
from the University Grants Commit- 
tee; and a change of national govern- 
ment as soon as possible, with a 
Secretary of State tor Education of 
sound socialist principles. 

Mr Adams said he believed that it 
was only through Dundee and Si 
Andrews, which separated in l%7, 
joining forces once more that a true 
centre of academic excellence would 
be achieved. 

And he warned that the Scottish 
universities would be losers in the long 
run if they left the UGC for a devolved 
Scottish university system as suggested 
by the Scottish Tertiary Education 
Advisory Council. 

Mr Adams accused Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion, of inventing “the new barbarism 
in the Green Paper for higher educa- 
tion, which aimed to make the system 
directly relevant to work and tech- 

n °“^fou don’t have to be a socialist to 
know that this is the wrong way to 
tackle the problem of today s educa- 
tion system," he said. You dmthme 
to be a sodabst to know that there are 
higher values than the medium term 

financial strategy. 

“Who wants an economy that is 
served by privet? univemueilAe the 


umveiaiiy ui uuw~“s“---- - , 

Thatcher does, because lts tha 

CMOS 

ham has no Writer purpose than cram- 
ming for law degrees. 


disclose nu Tuesday exactly hnw much 
of the £12 million the Government had 
agreed to guarantee. 

The guarantee will enable banks to 
put up lhe money for vocational train- 
ing awards. 

Lord Young huped that the scheme 
would stimulate training providers into 
making new flexible arrangements to 
meet the demands oi the new students. 

But he did not expect lhe arrival of 
the scheme to lead to a massive growth 
in private training, anticipating that 
the share out of provision between 
private and public institutions would 
remain at about the same ratio. 

Trials of the officially termed 
“career development loans" will take I 

R lace in Aberdeen, Bristol nnd Bath. 1 
lanchester, and lhe Reading and 
Slough area. An advertising campaign 
is to be launched in each region with 
lhe message: “Get into training - it's a 
good investment". 

Action over 
poly degrees 

Urgent action lo bring forward a 
system of accreditation under which 
polytechnics may award their own 
degrees was launched this week by 
the Council for National Academic 
Awards. 

It set up a high-powered strategy 
group of academics and Industrialists 
to examine the requirements for 
accreditation, headed by CNAA 
chairman Sir Alaslair Pllkington. 

The council agreed a framework 
for Institutional validation under 
which much of the vetting of courses 
now carried out by the CNAA will be 
conducted by staff at individual In- 
stitutions under arms-length scrutiny 
by the CNAA. 

The council ratified the first agree- 
ment under the scheme - with Kings- 
ton Polytechnic - hut only for one 
year rather than the expected three 
years In the expectation thnt steps 
towards accreditation, which will 
Involve changes to the CNAA char- 
ter, are imminent. 

Polytechnic directors this week left 
Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary or Slate 
for Education and Science, In no 
doubt that (hey see the ability to 
award their own degrees accredited 
by (he CNAA as desirable. The 
retiring chairman of the Committee 
of Directors of Polytechnics, Dr Har- 
ry Law, said he hoped progress 
would be rapid. 

Sir Keith u expected to discuss the 
CDP arguments both with his own 
officials and with Sir Alostair. 

A report on progress Is to go to a 

special CNAA council In June and by 

July the strategy group Is expected to 
be able to Indicate what, charter 
changes and other issues are in- 
volved. 


— a v, »bvc tenure auu me ming iui iaw 

A '' ~ 

Computer deadline looms 

Felicity Jones student to inspect todvidiiwl .marlu 

VS h 2F iUc J have coin P licd with fr^Nige? Waters, assistant reg- 

SjmrssTB: IISwks 

“ft Salford University had re- difficult talk ttan nwst ^ of de . 
^tfre fonra and a recent survey in ft!l' h hu t ato of iSvidukls with- 

531“ ,hat sUI1 “"‘V f0 ” had S.T“d^5ur. "ho might hold 

M«l universities .ay. however, that “ h T“ n iver,Uies 

ftrwieva that afl iSSS. 40 dayawirh whi^ te ytfIB 

S* 1 "* ■“ 

£«?.«&*= SsSSie 

Wbv^h €t r einMancbes,errcceTlt,y they shouW I put manual 

^ raarfc^ 3 dcc ^ ed t0 computerize wh o Star-V 



Pulling strings: Birmingham Polytechnic director Dr Peter Knight 
seated at the poly’s new £5,500 Salvi harp, which was bought ns part of 
a £100,000 appeal for new instruments for the school of music 
celebrating its centenary this year. 

‘No confidence’ vote moved 
by disgruntled architects 


A vote of no confidence in the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ s atti- 
tude to proposed cuts in architecture 
schools was io bc put this week at a 
special meeting. 

Thc meeting, called by 100 RLBA 
members, takes place at a time when a 
final decision on the fate of North East 
London and Huddersfield poly- 
technics is Imminent. Both were given 
21 days last month to appeal against 
the Secretary of State for Education’s 
decision that intakes to architecture 
should cease from this autumn. There 
is speculation tht at feast one university 
school of architecture may be dosed. 

Members wbo initiated the meeting 
want the institute to resist pressure to 
reduce the scope of architecture 
education, and support existing 
schools with a view to raising quality 
and standards in line with the insti- 
tute’s charter. . , 

Last week, staff and students of 
NELP took the unusual step of run- 


Design 


no confidence and ask for the support 
of all coiporatc members of thc insti- 
tute. 

The advertisement attacked thc in- 
stitute on two counts. It deplored the 
shameful role in not even offering 
comments when thc Government 
proposed the closure of schools, and 
questioned whether it could remain 
me monitoring body for standards in 
architectural education. 

It also says that the case for under- 
employment is fatuous, ft points out 
(hat less than two years after the Esher - 

• report on architectural education its 
predictions about employment are 
already a tlurd adrift, with large offices 
facing a sfiortage and not a surplus of 
able assistants. 

Moreover, It says that from this 
summer, architects of the EEC will be 
able to practice where they wish within 
the community. It asks if it is practical 
to support UK manpower planning in 
the lace of this, suggesting that able 
British entrants to the profession will 
suffer. . 

• Transbinary review pages 12-13. 


to the practice 

will kepp' to. manual recof 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 1986 


• Where is the Public Sector heading? 

• What did the sales of state owned assets produce? 

• What was the real Impact of public expenditure cuts? 

Read: 

• Rita Hale on Local Government 

• Andrew Llklerman on Nationalised Industries 

• Peter Jackson on Economic Trends 

• Malcoim Levitt on Management in Public Spending 

• Alan Maynard on the Health Service -and other 

experts on public service Industries in 

Public Domain 1986 

A readable, Incisive review across public service organisations, 
picking up the contrasts between them and comparing their 
achievements. This entirely new publishing venture is designed 
as the basic background and source-book for managers, policy- 


makers and politicians. 


Edited by David Mayston and Francis Terry. Published by the 
Public Finance Foundation and Peat Marwick Mitchell & Co. 
Orders to: 3 Robert Street, London WC2N 6BH. Price £0.50. 
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MONDAY 


Hnd (he porter to give me the key to 

' room, between file men’s 


my "new 


5 Gauging rooms by (he 
n^mi| baVe if rCat ^ been wan, cd by 

E ^L CO,, f- U8Ut -' S L no1 to !iste n to 

ZfSr*™ ,hat may go on 
while the maJr students are having a 

™,? rl 1 h ,°A 1 d ™'' <«w tat, 

cotton woof in my ears, especially in 

a' e S nn^ er J ,h . rea 4y« ■room for 
hlr . l "‘- s f asl “ conrains a 
’• n ^ n,| fi cu Pboard and a 
washbasin, ITtp nf^umnr 


>ur family, iind | iiL'cii his sumiurt H s 
ft is not n facility issue hut a n fl |y 
issuer. H llt-re to begin in ilrawiiig up 
C'F 1 ' «'PP"M unities policy ;in( / 
fiiore unpnriantly, implementing it 
■; B, » matter. Hut it must he 
done. How I wish Sir Keith would 
issue a directive on it. What a 
p.„ tr, bun on that would make to 
English education. 

Meeting uf the women's studies 
module planning committee in the 
afternoon. ft is good to see so many 
prospective students there. X 

JESS wa y s - 1 < i uilc impress- 
fnvK ?' S W'cchnic. Students arc 
invited to sit on course planning 
committees mid express their views* 
2- a,s ? ‘UTO'vcd in sessions 
devoted to rhe evaluation of each 
module, after it has been taught 
S' ,S i hal no{ common policy in 
higher educa t, on7 I'm sure Sir Keith 
would approve. Thar man is too 
much in my thoughts today. 
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P ortrait ot the artist as a dyslexd 

l»y Carolyn Dempster hl , . . •' • 

r j_ ■>. . right to left in n mlrrnr nisnUi 




THURSDAY 

Driving into work at 8.30, singing 
loudly to he radio. And what Jo ? 

GO/ - I slide mini-kin™!.. 1 


l»y Carolyn Dempster 
fieonardo da Vinci was only too well 
aware of his inability to express 
nimsrlr In (he written word, calling 
himself "omo sanza lettere" - man 
without literary ability. 

But new evidence, presented by 
neuropsycfiologisl Dr Giuseppe Sar- 
tori of the University of Padua at an 
interna lional conference on “Read- 
ing at Leicester University last 
week, now suggests that Leonardo 
fflCl ,, e rln S fr oni a writing 
2y d * p . akto to dyslexia, called 
surface dysgt aphia. 

tJS; thousands of notes he wrote on 
-f/p* prying from optics to 
mathematics, ballistics, mechanics 

the P^abollc path of 
the mlssHe, are riddled with spelling 

SJ? t^ h ° nlC errors ‘ Not only 
this, but the pages are written from 


right to left in a mirror script 
resulting in the analysis or his spelling 
as bizarre and singular”, “by ear” 
and ‘unusual and Inconsistent” 

cJu. JWOPWo Is a disorder of 

spelling observed either following 
damage to the left hemisphere of the 

In Z f " < L eve ;°Pn'o»tal disorder 

in subjects who have not achieved 
competent writing. 

Could it have been because 
Leonardo was left-handed? No, said 
Dr Sartori, because there is evidence 
to suggest that Leonardo read as well 
phonologlcolly, using rules 
for converlng sound into print. He 
made spelling errors even when 
copying material. ne 

rfi c y^ Clhe J^ Leonardo acquired the 
disorder due to brain damage or 
developed it Is stUI open to splull. 



Scots unions back women 

k« niea Woitas The Amalgamated Union i>r tin- existed fw mmc tli:i 

t»y uigrt i gmeenne Workers: Tedmiral A., mi. t n . a ii 

Scottish Correspondent 
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w»i mimc^ 


« fa"' S. AnftStf 

mal i°Tcir, hinS ‘ ca " d ° ■* .ura y 


make it a cupboard. 

k„i lJnP i flC * E tke tea chests with my few 
belongings and have to be careful of 
splinters. Have decided h» k«D he 
homely touch of my old di^om? 

ala 

ppum. my busy lizzy m3 myflJK 

hum'fo^l? 11 w '» have to 

DtSb. 1 ^ 1 a/k T m y * Cc turc. 

heaT ry 

hea ving at tins time of night It is nor 
a SS though. SiJe l am now 
' my cholCe is restricted 
to soggy courgettes and cauliflower 

With a spoonful Ilf annln Ml... n_. 


me it is my fault. That is lit Up 

Snee°Hdrt Say VCry while 
exchange addresses, and even less as 

pfSSSSrf- 

S^SSBS? 
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Sl ernor l vv 5 n principal 

Scottish Correspondent «wed a verbTwarSi £ 5f!? re ' re port called for “fonsf 


mendedMwould n }w?nt?om a S r neSt 

comment whatsover/' k any 
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vano US fhings ^ ou ^“| ™ 

« of my P £ 


rctreaf home°and put'nw 

car in the «««« Jt looks so sad! 


iSSSr* “ amin8 foUowin8 ^™" d ft :S;.; d r ,S 

Jhe staff move followed the discov- u n dT° n ' and rh ® ^olicge w as not 

when' SfiSB - Abb?y W- *"* ” diffi ' 

fiowcvJr^he a s op ® ra,ion - 

, 

deficit for 1985/86 “The boarr?™? . Mr Anderson said the envpm u , * Thc S «F D hns said •* wddK»l 

, ste re ^ « a “ s? MSS™ 1 “ft sft ?ss i 

Si, D p^,sTI M™ 8 - 001 10 " a - ! 


report called for “forceful sud^J; 
rnnnH* Ieadenhi P” which WOoUd 

S1 aff a„ S dKr d entel “ C -i 

shWA-SSk 

fng umt, setup 15momL*£ ! 

mg he resignation and ouHtdis: 
ment last term of its director, Ji 
uavid Geer. 

Last summer, Mr Geer toSd ik 
governors that the principal fasdhea 
irresponsibly premature^ in «»«■. 


^nt in ^nher education 


»^UVUL9, 

Write to Sir Keith 
811(1 motor mechanics. That 
Resist the t 

?« 


Sh e ?^ p? uslc and wonder 

smms. 


»ntr^,U Uta rCIUSCd tO 

,ETt 2 « 


the six-strong committee of 


^-Sftaswyrs 


r™,iT« ,n - Hcr tw °. scene on 


upiif.=da 6 ndd r r„= d s 7 la r,o b r 


-X: • V>. ji. •*- 

k \ lM. r-v 


”Tj ' wny me « ,v i " ,u y «ss appropn« ro nappe, 

t ^VP rob,em *‘^®tn^nrei»S d,rccl °r then to (oat ai oilier to 
from 198$, when an HM !rr ^ Jnrm K openjeaiw^*^. 


tor’s salary. 

Mr Anderson said the unili fifiw l 
would be one of the maifm to be 1 
discussed with the SBD Kdmoiiflt j 
“There is quite a itnxg rifir du/ il j 
mny belessappro^toteaRwibti I 

director then to foot at oilier wprf L 

nfimaiii... ■ _ ^ f 
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Virago about the lives SuJi 

rer ( r n ou^“ a ft' d 

studies module wWch 1 "-^ T* n '* 

£SSSS 


ss^aEs 

K£TS. , V h,te “-*25E 
U>c°S^d s Ct „,fc W d ' » to 


frameworks nf ^ 8 ,he conceptual Some adults arc runE A c ? rin 8- 
JSErE. i k *?L ma °y discloMnes calculators^ S roun(1 wim 
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WEDNESDAY 

Slept another bad night ii n -« 
jwohv I wanted to write < k e m 
mderina throuoh 


HIm lIVS a,,u aown each aisle I 



Leeds loses 
rights of 
nomination 

by Peter Aspden 


Leeds University is no longer to w 
invited to nominate governors otaa* 
(ained schools within the Leeds local 
educalion authority area. 

Tlic authority has reorganized gov- 
erning bodies throughout the area® 
conform with Government regulations 
on parent and teacher compositwo - 
ana it has decided not to Include anf 
co-opted governors. 

The university presently has awn 
90 co-opted representatives on 8**' 
erning bodies. Tiie vice chancellor^ 
RrlwnrH Psrlm PririnwH the author* 


^nl^essays^’ n,ar ^ ed ® h °sl of stu- 
3,f°°, ks . a de “!“ sort 


new, 


SL^JP will f hope; be in- 
terested. Ajftcr ail, he has worked 


fetL&S&K'a 

Thia is the apoflec nf ° f n ar,il:l »- 

!U5r hJKi JSSSmF J: 


w moza 

moil ey sense 

neSTcL° D p, ? mote cwnom£ g fl H~ ^ mmc will enable fp Dn i. 


Driver, saying that the university^ 
always taken Its responsibility to «*« 
schools very seriously. . . 

He said the decision to exdtf* 
university representatives was 
simply a break with a very ^ 

tradition, it is a development wow 

seems to us detrimental, both to ,c 
schools and to the university . . 

The committee which 
representatives was very bnawf 
based and took considerable ®« “ 
selecting its nominees to ensure 
were independent and consaennou^ 
“University-nominated 


June Purvis 


luit h i. w ne nas worked 

with Joan Lestor. I am to chair this tJZ — 7i — ; — * "* ™ 

committee on equal opportunities in 


fammelo training prog- 

Producer with «£? V BE *?* 1 th * 



WmontofEduLtS , n S the 

«=333S»'s=5 

maustiy generation. M ' 7 


• consumer. 
Year will 


a aui 

5aid> , 

But Mr Driver, in his reply ^ 
Edward, said the authority was ?» . 
ally concerned" that the formatiw 1 
the new governing bodies shouio* 
quately reflect the community 
couheu: - .-j- 

“It was with this hi mfad tost .. 
ifince ofmembershio establisW^j 


Hctier opportunities for women in 
Son and training have emerged 
J? J large concern in motions submit- 
for next week’s Scottish Trades 

lu _ In AhprHf*r>n 


Jed for next week's Scottish trades 
Minn Congress in Aberdeen. 

U S Association of University 
Teachers (Scotland) has called fora 
Sralion of cuts in higher education 
resiwio . cn ,. lfl i crience. which 


restoration of cuts in matter euuLnuuu 

Ss in arts and soc,al sc ‘ en “- wh,c . h 

C a traditionally high female parit- 
rate, and has added that 


Thc Amalgamated union i>r Lin- 
g|ncering Workers: Technical , Admi- 
nistrative and Supervisory Section 
calls on thc congress to support initia- 
tives springing from the WISE 
(Women Into Science and Engineer- 
ing) campaign. 

But it adds that the iimitaiions in 
opportunities for women in areas such 
as industrial design and computer 
sciences will not be overcome simply 
by “a short burst of sustained effort . 


incut pusiiiuns. Il calls un 
investigate the portion uf 
their own industry, "with 


If there nre to be equal opportunities 

relation rate, and has added mat in education and training, tnen cuts in 

women should be encouraged to apply educational provision, reductions in 

for places in science and engineering, training places, and the Government's 
.. j um, conversion courses and direct attack on the principle of provid- 
ing subsidies for training must all be 
fought, it says, and calls on the STUC 
general council to co-ordinate a cam- 

nainn fn rAtiAfCP fhriea nnliriPC 


...;ui 15 

very small proportion «>. 
coming into supervisory s 
input niiiiliunc. || CdlK l 

women in 
.... a view to 
access to (ruining 
*-»i -a this would un- 
doubtedly help equip women for posi- 
tions of responsibility". 

The AUT(S) is also urging the 
Secretary of State for Scotland tu 
implement recommendations from the 
Scottish Tertiary Education Advisory 
Council to protect the broad-based 
Scottish educational tradition, adopt 


i i 

r<> *.■ .1 .■'Id. 'A 1, . 

i * 

1 ' i* k’*'*. "ji * 

5 venrs. only -i \. * . 

«>f women ;"irc ; -I - 

y and manage- ! • V 

s on unions to «-o # v ‘»v»' • 

it nf u A ti 111 1 . . * ' .IK’. 1 • 


improving womens access |o iru 
programmes, as this would 


r -' ; f ■■**. -w * 

y- *-.■.* 


su 


3T places in science ww ... 6 , lrni 

umjorted by conversion courses ana direct attack on me principle 01 provia- 
id&ional tuition m first year for those j subsidies for training must all be 

who have not obtained the relevant f OU ght, it says, and calls on the STUC 

general council to co-ordinate £ 
paign to reverse these policies. 


additional tuition m iu». 
who have not obtained .... 
school oualifications. 

The AUT(S) also urges co-opera- 
• - between higher education institu- 
, an d education authorities in 


•jviiLiftaii t,uui_aiJUiiai uautiiiHl, auu|u 

the most favourable predictions of 
future demand for higher education, 


niture demand for higher education, 
and encourage recruitment to higher 
education from a wider section of 


fan 


lions 8nd education #uiiwiiii« *■ 
promoting access for women to terti 
ary courses. 
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Social cut 
attacked 


A call for local authorities and Govern- 
ment departments to stop the National 
Advisory Body from radically cutting 
social work courses has come from the 
central body for social work training. 

Mrs Priscilla Young, director of the 
Central Council for Education and 
Training in Social Work, says in her 
report to the council that only a public 
outcry will stop the NAB’s proposed 
17 per cent reduction of social work 
courses. 

"The parties likely to be most in- 
fluential are of course the local author- 
ities, and I do nol mean just the social 
services committees, and the Govern- 
ment departments with a direct in- 
terest In the social services, that is the 
D^nflrfmpnt nf Hpnlth nnd Social 


IU UK nAiOJ xiviwi.a| umi re im. 

Department of Health and Social 
Security and the Home Office,” Miss 


Young said. 

She pointed pul thauhe council had 
done everything lo siress thc impuii- 
ame of maintaining social work 
rourses and would continue to do so. 
But apart from that there was little 
mo S? C0ldd b* done. Indeed as far 
as NAB was concerned any further 
direct intervention in the planning 
prows would be counter-productive. 
.. Gl '' e(l foat a growing proportion of 
:®** hold mg a qualification ore going 
into the residential sector and that our 
estimate is that only 22 per cent of staff 
in residential services are qualified, it 
seems ukeiy that the worst aamnge will 
,, m t ,hls area, with the gradual build 
U P of qualified staff stopping, and 
pobably beginning to decline," she 


M« Young said that she had re- 
«I Ve .u .Crowed reassurances this 
Cha" " n m tbe Committee of Vice 


rul ine committee ot Vice 

mapc cllorc and Principals that it 
„„?™ ed 1 va lue to the contmuing role of 
■in^J 8 . ! Q tbB education and train- 
ln 6 ot social workers. 


CNAA plea 
on disruption 


?m.S° u . ncU for National Academic 
‘[wards has urged polytechnics and 
iW. eges oE higher education to take 
“dcount the disruptive effects of 
ne teac her's dispute when applying 
selWton criteria this year. 
nfT from Dr Edwin Kerr, chief 
®rar of the CNAA, circulated to all 
polytechnic* anc j ..n.,.. n (hrino 


EoiytKhnics and colleges offering 
NAAcourses in March, suggests that 
grades are likely to 1 
unreliable an n cmlrlo tn a shuipn 


WjLi. 0 gruacs are uxeiy to to 

unreliable as a guide to a student's 
raid potential for higher education", as 
a result of rh» »u. Aisri 


h V.. m tor ntgner education", as 

rasuif of the effects of the dispute. 
Cna * ? rarommends that while the 
«l„VT: J d 9 eB not want to see entry 
andards lowered, institutions should 
ujT.raofr discretion to admit students 
relevant qualifications - 
,l . can be proved that the 
Wdhrtdual would otherwise satisfy 
admission criteria. 

n _J" e CNAA advice complements 
PnlSn ^ ad 3! twfog taken by the 
SS^nka Central Admissions Sys- 
n m > Uenh-fll rnoonno 


sinnin 1 ana ucsign ■ftuaua- 

sIMm V^S lstr Y» M d follows tne Univer- 
Inl^.S^dtral Council on Admissions 

‘nlUabye in pebriwjy. 


•v.^. ‘the very acnuua miu aiming 
The Banking, Insurance and Fi- underfunding 1 ' of higher educalion 

snee Union says that although legisla- irrespective of policies sui’ ,h *h» 

on backing equal opportunities has border, adds the AUT(S). 


education from a 
society. 

The Scottish secretary should re- 
verse “the very serious and escalating 
underfunding 1 ' of higher education 
irrespective of policies south of thc 

K/wn^r qi^Hc thA AITTfQ\ 
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Mother and baby Indonesian pig-deer (Rablrusa) doing well at Jersey 
£00 in thc care of thc Jersey wildlife Preservalion Wildlife Trust. A 
diploma in endangered species management is to be awarded by the 
University of Kent to students who train with Ihe ' 4 


trust. 


Cambridge University • Australian National University • University of Melbourne • University of 
Linz • Technical University of Vienna • V.U.B., Belgium • University of Alberta • University of 
Quebec in Montreal • University of British Columbia « University of Toronto • Universldad Catolica 
de Chile • Universidad de Los Andes • Arhus University, Denmark • American University of Cairo • 
Cairo University • Glasgow University • University of London — Queen Mary College • University 
of London — Kings College • Imperial College of Science and Technology • Aston University • 
Open University • Reading University • London University • University of Technology, Helsinki • 
Essec-Ecole Suoerieure des Sciences • Ecole Polytechnique • Universlte de Technology de 


of London — Kings College • imperial college ot science ana lecnnoiogy • Asion university * 
Open University • Reading University • London University • University of Technology, Helsinki • 
Essec-Ecole Superieure des Sciences • Ecole Polytechnique • Universlte de Technology de 
Compiegne • Ecole Normale Superieure • Instltut National Polytechnique Gren • Yale University, 
France • Ecole Superieure D'lectricite • Patras University, Greece • Technical University of Athens 

• Thessaloniki University • Universities of Amsterdam • Katholleke Universitelt Nijmegen • 
University of Rotterdam • University of Hong Kong • University of Iceland • Trinity College 

• Queens University, Belfast • Tel Aviv University • Technion University of Technology, Israel • 


• 1 nessaioniKi universuy * umvtnaiuoa *ji Hiiioiciuain - namvuwiw w 

University of Rotterdam • University of Hong Kong • University of Iceland • Trinity College 

• Queens University, Belfast • Tel Aviv University • Technion University of Technology, Israel • 
University of Milan • Informattca Universitarla Pisana • University ot Padua • University of Pisa • 
University of Rome • Universita Degll Studl di Milano • Kelo University, Japan • University of 
St. Joseph, Lebanon • University Sains Malaysia • University ot Technology, Malaysia • Universldad 
Iberoamerlcana • Institute Technologico de Monterrey • Universidad Nacional Autonoma de 
Mexico • Otago University • University of Oslo • University of Bergen • National University of 
Singapore • University of Valencia • University of Salamanca • University of Pals Wasco 
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" ; ■ oi ine erin- 

».ated middle class who do not want 
h Sf '£b* irw « file monasteries ! 

&SRSSS: ?? the Es, ablish?(i 

had 1 fi^ Sl „^ i r^? l ' d tl,at w, >™ he 

G«>f£2f i tbls J quotation Mr 
wotfrey Lockwood, Sussex Uni- 

2"& had objS&l 

he S n ,5, thflt 5- < =^ ad *i*nt someof 
tae T«st tunes ofhis Dfe in sleeping , 


Gender blender 

Fresh from its recent success In 
passing motions both supporting a 

SftJSH 0'“^"g ffy a 8 n3 

V **'®*; 1 w™ pave suspicion, tho 
university Teachers 
(Scotland) has Indulged in some 

ta ™ “othSto 
Jne Scottish Trades Union Con- 


* Pete,7 ^ s Pclen and Ngaio Crequer report from the CUA in Cambridge" 

Jarratt ‘a return I ' ; — 

to 1950 traditions’ II 

I WJ . .. gw 

r ifl-toe*-?''.' 't. u f 


I Clamping at 
the hit . . . 

Hie Conference of University Admi- 

ffil" Wr ii 1 rl,,R >' Ciir ,,,c * af Cain- 
hm/g." whr.se picturesque Queens' 
College was the ^ If a ;e " 
television series. 

s,ardor n lias its hazards, as 
bj V ,h ? s tantpede of dele- 
gates during the firsi session from the 

n«?>™ • renrc , hflJf , to wards a 
SB? courtyard where they had 
parked their ears. 

c *P cctin S a rt itnpre- 
“^'7* «; tourists this scu- 
I son. has just acquired a brand new 

&ttsszr awm,,m * 

"vMMmHehcddone, aSwthm 

I ! S " le first knoHfi 

« •ssisSgS 

bp3St , sr,‘S‘gS 

[ ^op° tl need more h°rL and more , 

®f’CK , B6fTSfi 


I The registrar of Sussex University. Dr 
I Geoff rev Lockwood, has rubbished 
I claims ihai the Jarratt report on effi- 

I cicncy in universities is an excuse for 
runner Government spending cuis in 
higher education. 

f u k^wood, who wus n member 
or the Jarratt committee, told mem- 
bers of the Conference of Lhiiversitv 
Administrators in Cambridge that the 
report defended universities hy saving 
they were efficient. *‘f don’t know why 
«5J* don t make more of this,” he 

I “The report is not a political impera- 

I I vcordirccti vc - it has h ad far too high 
i,s recommend- 

ttons should be taken on board. It is 
rubbish to say it has imported ideas 

I £ Therc is not one thing in 

I there winch is not current practice in 
I one or more universities. " 

I n? 6 implementation of the Jarratt 
I ESP°? J, 1 ? as 8 main fbeme running 
M ,h,S i Car ’ S CUA inference 8 
SL^ kW °° d ’ s P eakjn 8 at the closing 

rhLT?f S . C Mn°, n,Sald 'r WaSa m, ' Stake tO 

tei 7 ns of a “"version to 
university government, 
which emphasized the 
participation of external Jay members 

^m“Jii VerS,,y affaira w ° uld have 
EF consc . rva,ive fo anyone 
reading the report in the 1950s. “The 

I report is a return to traditions which 

IBS.f’FJar ,c ”« 

A inore radical view of universities 
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was the conference's main speaker. 

He called for the abolition of the 
University Grants Committee, more 
freedom for each university to deter- 
mine employment, conditions and re- 

smd?n Q a r r S n ,flf ’ t nd , the re P* acc mcnt of 
student grants by loans. 

"These reforms would return to 

universities the autonomy to respond 

to a proper market relationship with 

customers and clients informed by 

teachin 5 flnd 

frM MniU h ?., said - ^ey would also 
nee universities from petty-fogging 
central government interference^ 8 

Tn^ C «f U uS nt P P Ucy of the Depart- 
mem of Education and Science to- 
wards universities was "collectivist 
even socialist” rather than market- 
onemated or liberal. ■ 

Dr Anderson said Government 
funding of universities should gradual- 
ly decline, eventually yielding at most 
^per cent of total university income 
This should be complemented bv tax 

riaTHnJ 65 10 cncoura | c greater indus^ 
nal and commercial binding. 


i - • *7 , . 

Alan Soutter’s drawing for the conference h«nrii. nff lr 

Don ’t lose momentum 
says efficiency chief 


It would be "wicked" to let the 
momentum for change created by the 

ScyU n „?,. h " d ° f,l ' eCabi "«'. 

re^tlv Ce ton y ? ld thc CUA he had 

some diversities, 
ihin o?i ™ a n y 10 Academics, rather 
than administrators. "| found a divert 

faSS 5 ? 53 ® 

[L^onisM d hcir re,uc tance to do 
inat outside a room on the univertirv 

rampus- a reluctance of the university 
collectively ,o talk other than fo T 


Wiles, lies and good lunches for visitors 


The wiles of universities, desperate to 
sfeezemore money from thTun£ 
versity Grants Committee, were ex- 
sMsit>n on ugc 

Saassasss 

as obvious as they were iinconvinc- 
jjbey included one university 
wiifch pleaded bankruptcy " hK 
Just put £2 million In Its reserves^ 
and mother insUfution in which the 
| yWtatfon was Interrupted by a mem- 

to * wtiss. 

| Ubr^r lKote* re ™ * 8h ° rtaae of 


m n T£ Cn * h t re waa !he re «*s*rar who 
made up obscure UGC rules to keen 
hjs own staff at bay, whose caver was 
blown by a visit from the committee 
who explained the truth of the situa- 

tJJPjW c Mon said the vislta- 

! £ ma ^ and 

mibject subcommittees were useful 

E&S** BelUng 10 know tastlhi- 
j COIran t,ec can appear too 

t&sisr 1 !* - 11 ° fl * n s «“ 

pl ~2 people to know that UGC 

IHE” are worr,ed about the 
situation as well,” he said. 

He toidCUAmemhers that univer- 
sities were much better now at for 
mu] at lug academic plans. “In 1974, It 


S l TCan I ?l5 arC f J r instItu «on to 

5K 2 SS W J ere “ was beading; 
as late as 1981, vice chancellors were 

awsapassr 

Miss Rosemary Grnham. assistant 

IhfuGC anl*r kk Wh ° WOrkcd for 
„ ac , GL on a two-year secondment. 

as-ar^sf of vWtau «w not 

to hold back on the Iiospitnlity in an 

tho mpt A° p, r ad P° wrt y- She quoted 
mnn u 8 ° f a for,,,cr UGC chair- 
mmi, who used to say: “A good 
dhmer never did the* gram’ 


ganist terms.” 

?*S5Wssass; 

g^suiasaa 

Respond untii September MsA 
the Committee of Vice OianceSoii 
and Pnncipals did not discus Jarratt 
until six months after it had reported 
I o those outside there is a con trad 
between the urgency of doing Ihewd 

nattering 1 l ' lflS 10 be donc “ aEhw 

He hoped that the May letter tothe 
universities on recurrent grant waii 
not take thc heat off Jarratt. Thoseoa 
the down escalator will be galvanfed 
and the rest may breathe a sigh of refid 
and carry on os before. 

“Key management decisions shod! 
be taken by academics. If Is threats- 
ffig to take things away fitw the owe. 
Thc role of the adaiiaulrsAvircaaaf 
staff officer, doing tbe grepw. wiV- 
»ng rhe papers and preparing tbe 

MUHWUUliOb, UUflMifLu-. . 

Mr Becsiey also revenW nm ci 
thc conclusions reached by fa mil'. 

m it ic .n net nsATi’j VjYi 


,,1V ^s'iav<HMtl||i ivuviiwm ■*— — 

• it is instructive to ask people to* 
they assess their own perforraanns 

• lie aware of costs. 

• be elenr about responsibilities and 
know what people are expected to do. 

• be elenr on information and proof 
durcs. 

• be flexible : ensure a balance of 
efforts: consider use of assets; tom 
nboue leadership. 


It* Owt motion urge* greater 

^^^geD^Buggested that In fa 

mort,M, » words 
qu aimed manpower** shmiin 

You have been 
warned . . . 

stpsss 

tiSrf 5 ?! 1, Lastweek Mr Robertson 
al ta n *‘ 01 t to Sir Keith 
Joseph, whom he admits Is a sohsiHvs 
and sincere tan,,,, 


-I f “™?.“ C l indiMt0rs t0 be tested at end of this year 

' "mate need to assess its effective- 


mm 


sfdcred D curren, *5 r being seriously con- 

S^asss 

immm. 

j^sftwassa: 


Sssas® 

foS, Uestion . s j? c,ud cd: Waa the tier- 

mmm 

Sp-.-SSSS*i 

Would it be Of practical use to those 


committee), and outside the university 
(ic, the UGC or research councils)/ 

Are the data needed already col- 
lected in a satisfactory way? If not «n» 
further action should be taken? How 
should the performance indicator « 
calculated? What guidance should tie 
given to institutions on the use of the* 
indicators? Are there pitfalls to » 
avoided? 

What other data or secondary in- 
dicators need to be taken into consw- 
eration? What would be the 
relation to the benefits of producing 
the indicator? 


s^ssKL—rtss STaa-jn,* 


charge of industry, could barelv 
recogntao a screwdriver. y 

man rr' . this " Ccc but totally barmy 
man is in charge of the natffl 


theril** 0 ? T‘ em ’ and the depthof 

.oidToFS °“'* e Rob "'»" 


Hot air? 
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Q^jjJScattons more harm than good’ 

Four hints nf Ik. r Ifj.jt n, i . 0 

meo workforce that t. , , 

fhat in e 
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the Royal Sodet voVaA', lccture &> 
Dr To!l B ?^h & ,a ?‘ w eek. 

rent review of voeaHnm^ °fji be cur ' 

sm^»«5S£SH 


5 JJS 1 l]ity J° ehaii- coiui meeting/? Is 
flfjjjy not t,ie sole criterion for 
electing rectors at St Andrew* Uni- 
versity. Former rector Tim Brookc- 
Tnyior was winched down by hell- 
copter for his installation; his suc- 
Katherine Whllehom, db- i 
embarked from a 37 -fool launch. . 
ESJ** Incumbent, Stanley 
Adams, was this week expected to 
arrive by balloon, I 


apologia forih. udfmndcdtj' 


2* - Priva.e^ ^SBSSEffS 

being made on the future of v?ffi£S 
schools which favoured Bristol fPrf7 
fessor Silver's school) andcShS„°;. 


expense of the others and which raS 
doubt on the objectivity of any final 
decisions taken by the UGC. * W 


be identified rather fh« ncc shou!d 
for the individual. H reco 8nition 

[»^ rapiao^S”’ Mcf r sif OS w 1, w Sbou ’ d 
limited lifetime S2S! d have a 
should be mini mow addft *on. there 

. self-assessment. ™ °PP°rtunit]es for 
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explained that in each instance mutt- 
mum qualifications and tesft 
Imposed by government; practitioner 


sgy«i^3s,.a 


QUStnal tXjuica wen: m “ •**“’V“Lr 

position; and those proriding tne in- 
struction defined the assessment- 

In Britain state definition of nunf 
mum levels of competence was ou*. 
rently confined to a few slatu oy 
requirements, and usually response* 
ity is given over to a largely indepen- 
dent statutory administration. 

Outlining the proposals for a 
national body to oversee vocally 
qualifications, Dr Tolley 
that an organization with st ® tu S2,.. 
powers was not being suggested, 
new body would have the , 
accrediting approved examining “r. 
certifying organizations. And 
other roles, it would establish a nw» 
al database of vocational qualinv r 
tians. 
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Polys issue free speech code 


hv David jobbins 

Polytechnic directors are lo issue a 
P ZS nracticc on freedom of speech 
j°i0oc^ to safeguard thc right of 
JjlJere with unpopular but lawful 

° P Si? r Siev have followed the lead of 
university vice chancellors and rc- 
23 the power to refuse permission 
for meetings on polytechnic premises 
which could lead to a breach of thc 

^Sorne Conservative MPs have com- 
nlained that this amounts to an un- 
Sepiable loophole in voluntary safe- 
Ss for free speech and have argued 
Lt legislation is needed. 

Under the code, directors could ban 
meetings if they feared damage to 
Sher the good name or the fabric of 

^lrembodtos powers already held by 
mat polytechnics and is designed to 
minimize the risk of disturbances 
which have characterized visits to 


universities hv controversial Con- 
servative MPs in recent months. 

Polytechnics huve been largely free 
of such incidents and it seems unlikely 
that they would have produced the 
code had they not been asked to do su 
by Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of Slate 
for Education and Science. 

Students will be required to give a 
written undertaking when they enrol 
that they will not disrupt meetings or 
engage in similar action and will be 
subject to disciplinary action. 

Polytechnic premises would be 
made available only to organizers who 
agree to Recent guidance from the 
authorities on ttie location and conduct 
of meetings. Permission would be 
conditional on advance notice being 
given of an intended outside speaker. 

One of the problems faced by the 
directors in drawing up the code has 
been their legal position over control 
on the use of polytechnic premises. 

These are owned by local authorities 


:ind directors would feel obliged lo 
consult with eoverninu bodies .ind 
education authorities before taking 
action over a potent idlly risky meeting. 
This could prove a protracted process 
particularly for Middlesex and North 
Last London polytechnics where more 
than one local authority is involved. 

The code was approved by the 
Committee nf Directors of Poly- 
technics at its annual conference 
in Leeds this week. Retiring chairman 
Dr Harry Law ol Portsmouth 
Polytechnic said: “The emphasis is that 
one should attempt not to use thc 
reserve powers in a way which would 
restrict freedom of speech but as a 
reserve against breaches of the peace.” 
# Polytechnic directors are to consid- 
er setting up a group purchasing con- 
sortium, probably operating through 
the Polytechnic Finance Officers' 
Group. They also wanted to explore 
centralized publication of statistics and 
the distribution of prospectuses. 


No-platform unions ‘risking funds’ 


by Carolyn Dempster 
Student unions who continue to sup- 
port “no platform” policies in de- 
fiance of the democratic precepts 
which freedom of speech demands 
should beware having their access to 
public funds curtailed. 

This was the Implied threat by 
parliamentary under-secretary of 
state for education, Mr George Wal- 
den, during a speech to the House of 
Commons last week, although he 
confirmed that legislation on the 
freedom of speech issue was unlikely. 

Mr Walden warned that to deny an 
individual a platform was more than 
an attack on freedom of speech. “It is 
a betrayal of the values on which a 
democracy depends,” he said. Stu- 
dents who obtained union office had 
to consider their positions very care- 
fully, especially when confrontation 


was precipitated by “no platform” 
policies, when no lead was given In 
opposing undemocratic action or vio- 
lence on campuses and where union 
leaders themselves reftised rational 
discussion with ministers. 

Mr Walden censured the Commit- 
tee of Vice Chancellors and Princip- 
als for not taking a tougher stand 
against the attacks on freedom of 
speech which have resulted In phys- 
ical confrontation. ’ 

In December thc CVCP issued a set 
of guidelines, which, charged Mr 
Walden, contained a loophole in that 
the CVCP stated “there may be cases 
of very high risk when universities 
may have to use their right of 
refusing permission for the holding of 
violently controversial meetings In 
university premises”. 

The danger, argued Mr Walden, 


lay In “the erosion of freedom of 
speech by default”. “It is regrettable 
that the guidelines contain no clear 
and specific suggestion that universi- 
ty authorities should ensure that 
speakers are not refused a platform 
by their student unions.” 

Mr Walden praised York Uni- 
versity for Us legal stand against the 
adoption of a “no platform” policy by 
Its student union and suggested that 
other iusiltutlons should be prepared 
to take similar vigorous action. 

The Issue is liable to be debated 
again in foil when the private mem- 
ber's bill Introduced by Conservative 
MP Frederick Silvester comes up for 
Its second reading on May 9, “to 
clarify the law so that the state of 
disorder, mainly at political meetings, 
particularly in student unions, can be 
prevented in future”. 



Pressure t 
Bart’s for 
link-up 


London University medics have for- 
mally supported the plan to establish a 
new prc-clinical school in East London 
with the full participation of St Barth- 
olomew’s Hospital Medical College. 

They voted by nearly three-lo-one 
for the BLQ scheme - a link-up 
between St Bartholomew’s, the Lon- 
don Hospital Medical College and 
Queen Mary College - at a meeting of 
the university’s joint medical com- 
mittee. . , , 


!neen Mary College’s centenary fair, deigned to 

wearch activity, wak visited by Mr George Walden, und^-^retary 

r slate for education seen talking with Professor William Bonfleld, 
tan of the engineering faculty. * 

Women fight for widowers 

.. . ._ii onnaarUiarthU vear. 


[ore retirement. 

Demands for renewed pressure on 
l Universities Superannuation 
uetne to Brant pensions to widowers 
^ academics is to come 
im me animal women's meeting of 
mfLi don of University Teachers 

wnningham today. 

a Dalfot of scheme members re- 
equality between widows of 
_ aoademfes and widowers by 


SESd asutetantial poll within Jho 
AlJT in favour of the change, which 

S Barely a fifth of scheme members 
SmSSSb move - and the n«A 
meettagwill dedde today whether to 
press for another ballot. ■- t 

vssSaESJi* 


Edinburgh talkin g to Russia agrin 

Conversations, annual Eri^soa. 


University, 
on, head of 


Die Conversations are held under the future prospects ro 


uclar luiiuwi uwvufl*—- — - - — , — r 

was defeated by the i same 

The committee decided that the 
BLQ plan, with an entry target ot ZUU 
medical and 55 dental students, was 
the best way to proceed, ‘takinginto 
account the consequences for all the 

^The^plan, which would establish a 
new school in Mile End Road, already 
hL the support of the Umverrity 
Grants Committee and the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers; now the 
medics’ decision is bound to increase 
the pressure on St Bartholomew a to 
conform to the scheme. 

The medical committee said that 
even if the move went ahead, the 
university should “use its best en- 
deavours” to ensure the continued use 
of the Charterhouse Square site be- 
longing to St Bartholomew’s, poalbly 
for other medical or paramedical fonc- 

W £t that is unlikely to appease the 
opponents of the BLQ scheme at St 
Bartholomew’s. They favoured the 
construction of a smaller school in EmI 
London, taking 100 medical and 55 
dental students, while the remainder 
would stay at Charterhouse Square. 

But that plan, which envisaged no- 
tlilng stronger than “ip-operaiion 
between the two institutions, was not 
put to the vote at the medical commit- 
tee meeting, in view of tho success of 
the earlier motion in favour of BLQ. 

The plan Is now due to corue before 
the London University senate in May. 
It already has the personal support of 
the vice chancellor. Lord Flowers. 
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overseas news 


Finnish historians unhappy at hint of censorship 


hv Donald Fields 
Finland's foreign minister, Mr Paavo 
Vfivrynen, has created a stir by 
effectively suggesting that scholars 
jjTan official line In their work. 

He told historians that they should 
safeguard the national interest and 
flotaecessarily reveal all they dlscov- 
^Inthefrresearch. Asked by Profes- 
2r Smo Jusslla of Helsinki Uni- 
«rsity how academics could know 
«hal constituted the notional ln- 
ifreit and who defined It, Mr 
V&yrynen replied: “Either one knows 
B or one does not.” 

The minister’s discourse to the 
Finnish Historical Society was deli- 
vered from written notepaper. The 


foreign ministry press section, nor- 
mally assiduous Ln releasing dlgna- 
torles' liturgical speeches, has made 
no copy available. Some observers 
see the Intervention as only a step 
removed from censorship. The Fin- 
nish practice of seif-censorship has 
been diminishing of late but still 
lurks Just beneath the surface. 

Neutral Finland's delicate position 
on the Soviet borderland determines 
an overall mood in which political 
parties have attempted to Impose 
their views on primarily academic 
debates, and to mould the media to 
their purposes. All are more or less 
equally guilty In this respect, but 
especially visible Is the role played by 


thc Centre Party (formerly Agrarian 
League), which Is chaired by Mr 
Vfiyrynen. 

Behind the V&yryncn call some 
detect the hand of a fellow -Centrist, 
Mr Juhanl Suomi, a senior foreign 
ministry official, who Ls working on a 
biography of former president Urho 
Kekkonen. This is expected to be a 
eulogy, for he is collaborating with 
the president’s surviving son Mattl, 
who was Instrumental in slopping the 
publication of memoirs in which 
hindsight sheds a less favourable 
light than usual on his father. The 
latter were written by Hans Metzger, 
Nazi Germany's wartime press 
attach^ In Helsinki. 


Mr Vfiyrynen Is only one of several 


politicians to have expressed mlsglv- 
in&s over the publication of thc 


ings over the publication of thc 
diaries of the man who steered 
Finland through its most critical 
post-war period, J. K. Paaslkivl, 
president from 1946 to 1956. 

Unlike present politicians, Paaslkl- 
vi did not mince words about the 
Soviet Union If Ihc occasion deman- 
ded. HU successor Kekkonen deemed 
Paaslklvi's diaries unfit for publica- 
tion. The present president, Mr 
Mauno Koivlsto, whom Mr 
Vfiyrynen wishes to succeed, appears 
more benign despite some odd views 
he has expressed on the workings of 
the media. 






Foreign minister Paavo Vfiyrynen 


Row over 

disciplined 

lecturers 


Chirac opts for right-winger 


from David Dickson 


PARIS 


by Geoffrey Parkins 
Disciplinary action by the University 
Saint Malaysia against two lecturers - 
who are academic staff association 
leaders — for criticizing its administra- 
tion ana the lack of academic freedom 


has provoked wide and angry public 
condemnation across the country. One 
was dismissed and the other had her 
salary substantially reduced together 
with a recorded warning. 

The two lecturers, it isbeing argued, 
have in fact been punished for carrying 
out their proper duties as staff associa- 
tion officials expressing the grievances 
of members. 


In a move which suggests future ten- 
sions within the new conservative 
government over its plans for the 
reform of universities, French prime 
minister Jacques Chirac has appointed 
a prominent right-wing activist on 
educational issues, Yves Durand, as 
his senior adviser on education and 
research. 

M Durand is a prominent historian 
at the University of Paris and a vice 
chairman of the National Inter-uni- 
versity Union (UNI), an anti-Marxist 
organization which has links with M 

main hai 4 ii D nrra m Kin. 


Chirac's own party, the R assemble- 
ment pour la Republique (RPR) and 
.the increasingly influential National 
Front. 

The UNI, whose members include 
both university lecturers and students. 


The university's disciplinary board, 
chaired by vice chancellor Professor 


has over thc past five years played an 
active role in organizing demonstra- 
tions against thc educational policies 
of the previous socialist government. 

It also received considerable atten- 
tion when it was found to have been 
receiving substantial funds from a 
government-sponsored committee in 
the United States, the National En- 
dowment for Democracy, created by 
Republican supporters to challenge 
“totalitarian regimes" throughout the 
world. 

The UNI has already crossed swords 
with the new minister of national 
education. Rend Monory, a member 
of a small centrist party belonging to 
the new conservative government, 
over a statement he made suggesting 
that he did not want to rekindle the 
battle over cither private schools or 
universities, nor destroy everything 
done by the previous government. 


Ishak Thaaby Chlk, found Encik Hus- 
sein Yaacab, who is USM academic 
and administrative staff association 
subsequently 
dismissed for mnr ravening the Univer- 
sities and University Colleges Act by 
making public statements critical of 
the university's administration. 


ii’ n " ouininuirmiiiii. 

Miss Ruan Roll ana, the associa- 
Itons Vice nreciHent hnfl linr anlflrv 


Call for more 

science 

spending 


lions wee president, had her salary 
b * two increments and was 
officially warned after being found 
puty of irresponsible actions de- 
inmentol to the university's policies 
and image by her public support for 
raacob s criticisms. Both lecturers are 
•o appeal. 

Opposition politicians, academic 
and non-academic associations Bnd 


— - -ui.-abaucinic associations anu 
unions including the amalgamated uni- 
on of employees in government, cleric- 
al and allied services and the national 


. t i o**«Tivva atiu uiw iiauuhui 

ikJ° 1 1 °[ J 0Urna liste have condemned 
me USM board’s actions os “out- 
rageous, vindictive and ominous*’, and 
4 kj on education minister 

Aoaullah Badawi and the university’s 
council to intervene and revoke the 


3 ^'? kU intervene ana revoxe me 
Disciplinary board’s decision. How- 
ever, Mr Badawi has refused to be- 
come involved. 


» v T WiVCU ' 

_ na joint statement, the chairman of 
■tie institute fn* n r 


JJ® institute for social analysis. Dr 
Mohamad Nasir Has him, and its direc- 
£* I mcw S ' i 01 ? 0 ’ have charged that 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
Alarmed by what it calls serious de- 
ficiencies in undergraduate science, 
engineering and mathematics educa- 
tion in the United States, the policy- 
making body of the National Science 
Foundation is calling for huge in- 
creases in government spending, 

The federal contribution to under- 
graduate science education is currently 
Fess than $6 million a rear. In a report 
released last week, the National Sci- 
ence Board calls for that to be boosted 
to 5100 million by 1989. 

The report claims that the quality of 
education in these fields has declined 
so drastically that universities are no 

“Laboratory instruction, it says, 
“has deteriorated to the point where it 
is often uninspired, tedious and dull. 

Courses and curricula are criticized 


,7 ' o. jomo, nave cnargeo mat 
5? . disciplinary board had 
violated standards of justice and 
«mished the reputation of Malaysian 


as being “frequently out of date in 
content, unimaginative, K£|Jy orga- 
■ i with different in- 


with different m* 
terests, and failing to reflect advanres 
in the understanding of teaching and 


file board's decision, said the state- 
. nt > , had clearly shown how the 

J ■ . . t ... 4ivm 


Mwai iv sauwu uuw uit 

Hgw powers provided by the 1979 
“^tiplinary regulations under the Uni- 
versities Act famenrlftri 107S1 could be 


in the understanding of teaching ana 

C ^We^cannot afford, to allow the 
deterioration of our undergraduate 


M UUUCl III® WUI- 

ntS u 5 Act (amended 1975) could be 
“^ques" in positions of au- 


srienreand engineering educan^sys^ 

tem to go on uncheckf. said Inland 


caques" in positions or au- 
to find “scapegoats and seek 
v^jBeance”. 

_ P| e university community has been 
regularly assured by the government 
jaat implementation of the legislation 
™ncerning discipline would never be 
soused, but the USM board’s decision 
J«a now publicly exposed this as a 
flc S° n . said the institute. 
in v? Dre specifically, it was argued that 
n me case in question, there waB not 
ncst attempt to ensure that 
hJd i P reva iled, and the university 
,he morion8 of 8 

TEa whole issue has added further 
v^tgnt to the university academic staff 
“Relation’s ca se for being granted 
mon status and representanon for all 


a?”*} atatus and representanon for all 
“cademic staff that would give them 
tne menn« nf 


b ®? ean s for negotiating conditions of 
; «rvjce anq airing tfieir grievances. 


M Chirac himself, addressing thc 
national assembly lust week in his first 
important political speech as prime 
minister, promised inut the govern- 
ment would keep the comimimcnis for 
reforming higher education made by 
the two main conservative parties, the 
RPR and thc Union pour la Democra- I 
tie Francuise (UDF), during thc elec- 
tion campaign. 

In particular, he said that there 
would be a “rapid abrogation" of the 
higher education law passed by the 
socialist government in 1984 and 
known as the Loi Savory after the 
latter government's first education 
minister, Alain Savary. 

M Chirac said that one of thc first 
goals of his government was to “con- 
cretize" the principle of autonomy for 
universities, allowing them both grea- 
ter freedom in thc selection of students 
and in the award of degrees. 


Tax plan hits 
legal snag 


The US education department’s latest 
bright idea to collect from those de- 
faulting on their student loan repay- 
ments - gelling the Internal Revenue 
Service to deduct the money from tax 
refunds - hns run into a snag. Six Inw 
suits have now becn filed, alleging thc 
procedure is unconstitutional. 

The most sweeping of the actions, 
Tiled on behalf of all New York State 
taxpayers whose refunds may be 
threatened, chnrges that the depart- 
ment is failing to give alleged defaul- 
ters a chance to dispute the claims 
against them before their names arc 
passed to the IRS. 

The legal action is potentially 


embarrassing to the education depart- 
ment, which has already collected 
some $41 million by this method. If it 
succeeds, the scheme will have to be 
halted, at least temporarily. 


MICROCHIP DESIGN FOR BEGINNERS 
HERE’S A COMPLETE 


PACK 

STARTERS 


Qudos are ottering a. complete 
package which allows students 
to design, simulate and layout 
semi-cuslom microchips using 
gate arrays, within Ihe disciplines 
necessary in today's competitive 
industrial environments. 


The software package includes 
a simulator which lakes into 
account tracking delays, a layout 
editor for manual routing of 
gales and a checking program to 
ensure correct use ol gales and 
internal connections. Tutorial 
examples help students to 
become familiar with Ihe process, 
prior to generating t heir own 
layouts with Ihe he Ip of our 
comprehensive design manual. 



NSB and 

senior vice president for corporate 
Search anddevelopment at the 

General Electric Company. 

The board estimates that as much as 
$4 billion would be needed to replace 

obsolete and inadequate equipment m 

America’s universities. However, , it is. 
m? asking President Reagan to go 

recommends that S 30 million 
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price per design. Once evaluated 
and proven, low volume chip 
production Is available to meet 
specific course requirements. 

For departments with networked 
computer systems, a special pack- 
age is available which Includes a 
multi user licence and free 
prototyping of your first design. 


For further information about 
Qudos in Education, complete 
ihe coupon or ring (0223) 862333. 


Qudos Ltd., 

Cambridge Science Park, 

Milton Road, Cambridge CB4 4FD. 

Tfel: (0223) 862333 


Individual Hardware Requirements 
BBC Model B Micro * 6502 second 
processor * Disc Storage 
* Colour monitor (preferred) 


“^ ilOO mlUlon 
l vr . Mnt «n increasing the 

ISiciprtlo/rf minority poup stu- 

Ss and on collecting data. 


A major pari of the Qudos In 
Education package Is the low 
cost fabrication ol sludenl chip 
designs. Our special 'Silicon 
Bus’ service for teaching allows 
several layouts to be implemented 
on one wafer, using revolutlonaiy, 
computer controlled Electron 
Beam technology lo achieve an 
exceptionally low manufacturing 


To: Qudos Lid., Cambridge Science Park, Milton Road, Cambridge CB4 4FD. 

Please send further information on Qudos 
microchip design package E 
Qudos ‘Silicon Bus’ Service □ 

NAME 
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Bulgarian 
research 
funds row 


overseas news 


Big rise in college fees 

lr '“" W " ia "' No ™ 17 >lw«l liailly behind ,he 

WASHlNnrnw inflation. 




1 esearen Inmi William Norris 

gt _ J WA.SHINf.irON 

iunds row l 

SSKSsssss i s®»'SJ5ate: 


flic U ill, j-.H-irt r- rcLC,lt Egress of 

me Uiiljj, ri.in Coiiuiiunisi Pariy were 
ceary dissatisfied with u, c 
Mmcmrc 0/ funding research. 

l,ll i s,afe « )n »niUces for 
Svjuicc «nd technical progress and 
culture were abolished 1 and new 
council established. This, says nam 

"dlreci ir <lir ° r Zhivkov is tended to 

cdS™®?^ awards education, and 
educat^n (awards science und ihe 

{Eft - ,n ^hcr words, to facilitate , 
the introduction of new research re- 
sumes id the economy. rc 

„„Xi r fl, P ac a<lcmrcs, however, the 
problem is nor so much one of n teh- f 

BfT, bu > n"rcmr e ,Tr 

Soria v Diversity, Professor Minchu 
Scrnov, complained tiiar although 29 
SSLSS ° f nu Je a ."an scientists and 

rh^hinh 015 . in l,,B universities, 
education sector receives 
only 5 per cent of the science budget , 
n,i answer to this problem would 1 
appear to he ihn . 


: continuing tu soar. " nrcn 15 

students and their families 
learned to their dismay last week ihai 

1 iH, 0 , priLV h «5 L,r cdu «lwn will rise 
V an average of more than 7 per cem 

top end of the scale. Bennine- 
fon College in Vermont retains life 

ra 0 b r ing f i ,e m ° st ex ^ en - 

- Will have 

pd , y S’ 6 V°u. including room and 
I board, bringing the cost of a four-year 
course to SSfi.SUfJ. *' car 

noPf5r r hiir ^ a .§ ,,c '"Stiturions are 
• 2 bcf,,,,d - Harvard will charge 

sJ tu IS? y TA Yflle *1*010. Vas- 
sar SI 4,580 and Cornell £|S 325 p nr 
IU‘"on „| 0nc , 

511 «i D»" , 


K slipped badly behind the rale of 
1 lion. 

Other excuses given far the rise 
y ■nude the soaring cost of liability 
: insurance, up by as much as S125 per 

[ wh.Vh^fr a ?o, alling interesl rates 
‘ which affect the return on universities’ 
investments. 

.• [ s , 1 , ^ so lbc factor of competi- 
hon. With the number of 18-year-olds 
^lining, nianv colleges have been 
22*5 hca . vi 'y make themselves 
l?.nn h ■ r3Ct,V , C - New facill, ' es have 
Jjjj a H d new faculty recruited, 
while institutions wntch their cumpcti- 
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S aairard: cost of tuition escalating 
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1983"'scr?nre fun^T'tfcd^re^ 


nrnhf^ ^ r' 7 ana ,ne solving 0 / 

p alii SS*« / h r P rodu «ion sector, 
out instead of tne scientists simn u 

Sajji “tracts from indusr^and 

arademb? n ^ h ?PP Cn s with the 
J5S«2“* and universities in other 
socialist countries), in Bulgaria ih** 

5? enf,sts to fi nd prac bJ 

Kmem rtm ProdUCh ° n 

rcse arch foods depend to a 
JSftflS* whether o? mi tiil 

SSf5£ff S3** ""tantM-S 


support, they may be even grea ler 

,b °> is 

sEEESS&i 


. Ha ""»h Gray, 
lh . ,fle nira « to brine the 

conipn rab/c , ,sf i til t! ons . Sbe 
Those currently nucuding the tojjegc 




China links pay 

to performance 

by Geoffrey Parkins 


SS'^teS^ 


finnn n ,.27 C -J 1Carly 52 miUk »-« 
financial aid next year. 

, ,cr ® ** sor >ie irony in the fee 
although the Reagan administra 
di-icrnnncd to cut federal aid t 

ijL* a r nd hol . d d °wn the taxes 1 
might force the wealthy to bei 
pt»»r, the universities may be adu 
•he same object by other means 
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Disinvestment faiTsto 
stop campus violence 

The decision of Unlvmiiu 
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S«." a * re ” was " of *»= *i«- •; 
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by Geoffrey Parkins ^ ^ T WMSMIX 

SSi* B JP JNjJ* 1 "" 1 anew national wSf£d“S C m Cge f hayc for wouy nin Ln,Cr - ub «u» l.ll»«#|«* 

E ^ Professional Job deafgna- thS? leveIa far above ^^ rinv o«m e ntinr M '^^' ‘’ rfh ;it n peaceful rnlly to£nrc£fi 
nons, pay and rules for the emDlov- JSfiTSffe whi,e othcp institutions business in South AfriThST Mlik V -mi imi 

SliaSs-v - TSK -=!S!L!»pi-2*rsJEiE sh nnl , 


T^e decision of University of Califor 1 » . 

nin regents to sell $P t nnllituTu ,*»” Ln,Cr * uh out l.UOD 
of (hnir.inv miiimn worth ;it n 


£S5««£ 

Tfc- a ? f* hf S h 85 one to three. 

The slate education commission 
has promised to make a nSk 

P^Portton of posts aval| 8 br a " the 

■Tssi^ssas 
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Hlcswhcre in the United Sun 
nnti-npnrthcid protests have bee 
1 1 mi i ng nnd shanties are still brin 
und pulled down, though oc 
finve feelings run as high as it 
lorn In. 

One of (lie largest demonstr 
hns been at the university of 

On...!!... ...I II 1 


1 was anti Cubs. , , . FT . . 

The conflict ccntrpri «« « . ,ms been at the University 0 

shantytown, built on ?J„ n JS*! ,K J lic Carolina, where II huts we 

campus in a bid to norauBdl, ,k rkc,cy “utside the administration bui 

to Jivest the SB! ic n protest the university's S8.8 
billion invested in cnmnif - bc ^ 2,i * investment In companies thsti 

South African aaoefi “ Wlth ncss in Snu,h Afrl ™ There w 


f «^3S? S ^.^Z± JsSjSw— 
ffiSSiS&l ssjwSSsSss sS3£*3att ?--assSs£- 
SKfesp?aS :SiiSS«: EK~%^s 

higher degreM in^hifwnu ° e l med ? P *, hB Promotion ofconlSteiKS rid «atlon ftJ5SjS? 01rt to 06 " con ’ cocktails. The^ weS°f t° f 

*a4a*«» ^SsSfSS Bpsssias 

. — on numbers nr S?.?!!! !? n ? btolta nrofewinn-i r “P« u IbUlty. But now _,T"e protestor k., 
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pnf Sfe pl, .|i! d dow " once by cam- 
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dawn, violence .nfi’ just bcfo rc 
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dawn, violence erupted' S bcforc Michi g fl n. At Purdue Univ 
WhendrwAnc„rj Indiana, which has refused t 

arrested and DlarS m i° n u rators were 22 demonstrators were am 

taken to Mneffi Connt™^ 5 to be trcspass ‘ 
jail, hundreds nf U «!!?. s ® anta Wta Yale University officials, I 
rounded the bu<pc nn w ~ r ° estors . sur- have decided ro allow their s 
from moving Rinr ™& revcnte d them shantytown to remain for t 
clears mti. .. P®*ICe moved in tn beine. nenH !no a meetinfi 


inrbaiiiicni in companies umi v 

ness in South Africa. There Wi 
arrests ns they were demolish 
Shanties have gone up on tl 
pus of Vanderbilt and Syracu 
burned down at the Univei 
Michigan. At Purdue Univei 
Indiana, which has refused to 
jo a ’ 
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acadendcstaff thrash™ 1 .* es °f »he shanti«once^ *S ? rt re| tored a nd companies doing business 
deni system whiM* ! ,ax L bieffl. policemen and 11 d , 0Wn . « Africa, 

educational keen injured and tJ^° n8tr l top s had The pressure is beginninf 

■e n£e Sd a „ k g2 ,I,d ‘ ,en g*h of had been aneS men 50,116 e ^= ct - Columbif Jnivi 

sideratlon f OP B B L,^ bout mn cn con- Molotov cocktails tI possessi °n of agreed to complete divestin 
cS^JSS** identified £ ■S™? , h Wb ^tor South African^ related inw 

move rKQ^dilBol hutneither was cSSnS KSSjL^H railiion, as 

dosWoih nV , ^L pro * lfw ' on or take ke i®y* nected with Ber- University of San Francisco ( 

S?S£S E&SFfew 
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^miiiyiuwj] 10 remain 101 * 

being, pending a meeting 
school’s governing board. 1 
investments of around $330 m 
companies doing business ii 
Africa. 

The pressure is beginning 
some effect. Columbia Univer 




lion). 

Northwestern University 
$3.5 million worth of stock 
offending companies - althou, 
holds 5100 miluon worth of in\ 
in 37 others doing business i 
Africa. 


______ I ir37 Mhend^n 

Th= i«, has h. Bombay _ arKs scandni 

exam marl-c Cnn^Mnl aL_ . tilC 
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Powers as head otthT, ^H^oerable 
anathe executive cnnn^P? c hancellor 

affidavit the 


unfoe'Xs Tawv^ ° tri f d have tbe 

he«e\afelS?^ 

*he affidavit. 8 y to ° muc h in 
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Aorvkov: new science policy 
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>-«raaavit. in fo other universities in 

JT nBn toe scandal was «n n ,^ • toreatened violent demons 
e press, the " M Posed m he 



toof wlii7 ‘^ffldawr^^^^muchin inoSITS 

three weeks ago. fw aSmrS OVC 5 a u na the ex Sv^counriu chanCBllor 8Cand al was exposed i f hreat °ned violent 1 

even more dimilQed he»H M ^? nd and the original affid8v^^^! 1C, *? withdraw ?h e 8°vemor souof/^ C R n be toraed up. 

governor who doubles fl. a ^.n^ 0 ii Eate «W in theSi!?? “ nIv =™’ty had The Issue was clin 

Se h d'S“^ h °«'l^ saimsK 
happened - A « *s hoSi'te’^S c3y=K 

y cnt5 ‘ At own grand-daughter. 


he turned up. 

The issue was clinched wl 
bay University’s executive co 
sured him for his role in flu 
The governor was implici 

OrevImiB oeflB i. rloM 
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GATEWAY TO INDUSTRY III: Finding graduates is big business 

Shell fishes the E^ggga 1 
pool for , 

the brightest 
and the best iSlppil 


Leary 


No one knows the full extent of Shell’s 
involvement in higher education The 
Luare so many and various that the 
company is in the process of compiling 
a Snpulerizcd database listing them 
all And It looks as if the scale of the 
operation is such that it may make 
Sore sense to have two databanks than 
one. 

What is certain is that it is a 
multi-million pound investment which 
assumes growing importance each 
veat. As a technologically based multi- 
national corporation. Shell has an 
almost insatiable demand for highly- 
aualified personnel and also relies 
more and more on research carried out 
beyond the confines of its own exten- 
sive network of laboratories. The com- 
pany can only get the best from higher 
education by knowing the relevant 
parts of the system intimately and 
ensuring that the benefits of dose 
association flow two ways. 

Shell’S links with the universities go 
back a very long way: its first recorded 
grant went to Cambridge University in 
1912. But the level of involvement has 
increased by leaps and bounds in 
recent years, as the universities have 
become more receptive to collabora- 
tion with industry and the company’s 
technological requirements have be- 
come ever more complex. 

Hiaher education now receives ab- 
out £1 million per year in grants and 
much more in commissioned research 
contracts. Four people are employed 
full-time on the recruitment of gradu- 
ates, with another 20 joining them as 
lift "vo&rosnd" of interviews reaches 
. - h? height. And, despite all the uncer- 
tainty which now bedevils the world oil 
market, there is no question of this 
commitment being lessened. It is re- 
garded as essentia] to keep abreast of 
competitors. 

So is Shell satisfied with its return? 
inere is no one answer since the 
corporation’s aqjvitles are so diverse, 
out the most common response is a 
qualified '‘yes'’. And there is a general 
recognition that the company, as much 
as higher education, must take the 
responsibility for making improve- 
ments. 

Graduate recruitment is a prime 
example. It is perhaps the most impor- 
tant aspect of Shell's involvement with 
mgber education and the company is 
wr from satisfied with the quality of 
®«y of those it is recruiting from 
universities and polyte chni cs. But the 
P;^! 156 la not to blame academics for 
uumiing an anti-industrial outlook in 
wu K , 8tu dents; it is to look again at 
what is on offer and to try to build still 
c«»er links with the universities in 
particular. 

«i he F„ c i aims to attract more applica- 
"™ 1 * (8,000 this year) than any other 
employer in the milk round. For all 
graduate positions, taking in the Dutch 
toe operation, the annual figure 
touches 20,000. Hardly more than 400 
JJ.be offered jobs, but still there is a 

“ n 8 that the best people are getting 
The problem is that wider 
jyPOrtunities are available today for 
we engineers and scientists who make 
U P the bulk of Shell’s recruitment. 

Almost half of the company’s intake 
°L®™duat e * are engineers, and the 
r™ portion rises to 80 per cent when 
wwe who have taken pure or applied 
~ence degrees are included. Oeneral- 
are recruited on the business and 
JfUketmg side but, as a rule. Shell 
its executives to have technical 
rf-Pfrtence. A career path which 
nl!^ 8 / or tll B possibility of branching 
vut into areas such as marketing or 
is essential in any case to 
|j^ r g act toe best engineers and scien- 

|l seems that increasing numbers 


directly. The attractions of the City 
and its high salaries are proving too 
much to reject, management consul- 
tants and merchant banks snapping up 
the outstanding candidates. 

“I could recruit a whole lot of nuts 
and bolts engineers without any diffi- 
culty," says Mr Barker. “But I am 
looking for people with breadth of 
ideas and imagination and they are the 
very ones who can be tempted into 
other jobs." 

That leaves Shell and other similar 
companies in a dilemma over salaries. 
Do they push up starting pay to 
compete with the City and play havoc 
with their salary structures, running 
the risk of demotivating the bulk ol 
their staff? This year a graduate in a 
non-technical subject will be offered 
around £8,500, a premium of £500 
being added for the most relevant 
degrees and some flexibility being 
given to the recruiters to offer a little 
more to get the best. City starting 
salaries, meanwhile, are reaching 
£15,000 in some cases and head hun- 
ters are offering £20,000 to people who 
have not finished their training with 
other companies after graduation. 

Mr Barker 3nd his colleagues keep a 
close eye on their competitors' salary 
levels and concentrate on matching 
them, hoping that the City bubble will 
burst. Otherwise, all they can do is to 
ensure that what Shell has to offer is 
presented to best effect and that those 
with the greatest potential are con- 
tacted at the earliest possible moment. 

At the extreme, this means before 
they even reach higher education. 
Shell offers 24 sponsorships a year for 
students In various engineering disci- 
plines and business studies. They can 
go to university or polytechnic stu- 
dents, but a stipulation ofthree Bs at A 
level results in most of the successful 
candidates taking university places. 
They receive £1,050 each year on top 
of the grant, together with the oppor- 
tunity to make more money working 


(unity to make more 
during the vacations. 


II; 1 °. r rean making direct use of their 
honing. Mr Robin Barker, one of 
fr BU 8 four graduate recruiters, con- 
“JJ ,a totg on the technical subjects, 
j.'VJ® » finding leading engineering 
22j|rtto«ats where less than half the 
Biuaents expect to use their degree 


However, there is no obfiMtion on 
students to take jobs with SheU on 

and, by sheer coincidence, one ol 
Unilever’s sponsored students took a 
job with SheU. Nonetheless, it Is an 
unsatisfactory return on investmentso 
the company has reexamined the 
scheme and is trying to Involve ite 
sponsored students more fully, en- 
couraging more visits to Shell plantt 
Sid SSifns more care over their 

periods of industrial training. 

V At tbe same time, it will be offering 

more opportunities of vacation work 

To other students of pijriy"* 
fee This all means extra effort tor 
those in the laboratories and refineries 
where the students will work because 
the vacations naturally fell at toe very 
time when staff normally take thefr 
holfoavs To sell the company well, 
kev personnel have to be on hand. But 
th£ fs a price that wiU have to bepaidln 
the increasingly competitive market 

£S|§1 li 

tog tom brought 
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SheU have 
a pool of 
10,000 
graduates 
who can be 
posted 
anywhere 

and engineering, towards industry. 
And there is even less feeling that 
courses should be structured different- 
ly to meet the company’s needs. 

The four courses in petroleum en- 
gineering, which have been started in 
the last tew years, arc tailored largely 
to meet the demands of the oil com- 
panies. And other graduates required 
for similar research are given a six- 
month course in Holland, which will 
bring them up to (he required sian- 
dara. Mr Barker says: “We are going 
for intellect and are quite liappy to tag 

I.JnuMal trninlno If vnil ffimilt 


interest and usually run for about two 
years. At present, for example, 
Durham University geologists are eva- 
luating the oil-bearing potential of the 
Solway Basin, using published litera- 
ture, and at Cambridge University 
mathematical modelling is being used 
to trace seismic waves. 

However, some research is even 
more long-term in its possible applica- 
tion. Vcrhaps the classic example is 
Shell's biotechnology programme, 
which is largely a relic of an unsuccess- 
ful venture a decade ago. Then, the 


theoretical, rather than practical, and 
this is hardly surprising since they are 
picking highly academic kids,” 

Shell has a high academic require- 
ment itself, normally demanding in 
upper second of Its technical under- 
graduates. Virtually all those recruited 
from British universities and 
polytechnics join a pool of 10,000 who 
can be posted anywhere in the world 
and are considered to have the poten- 
tial for high management positions. In 
the universities at least, no stone is left 
unturned, 40 being visited in last year s 
milk round and candidates from others 
being invited for interviews on com- 
pany premises. But a high proportion 
of jobs went to about 10 universities 
with high standards in the right sub- 

^The same group naturally atlract a 
large share of the research work com- 
missioned by Shell. In exploration and 
production alone, the company is 
spending almost £1 million a year on 
more than 50 univeisity research pro- 
jects. The work is primarily in geology 
and engineering, where the resenreh 
concerned is too speculative or theore- 
tical to be appropriate for Ihe in-house 
research enort to take on. 

Shell actually has 14 main laborator- 
ies of Its own around the world and 

on research, so its British university 
effort should be seen In perspective. 
But much valuable work is contracted 
out, especially when the projert con- 
cerned is not thought 10 justify the 
formation of a research team which 
might be left without a role if the work 
haa to be abandoned subsequently. 

The relationship with higher educa- 
tion in this context Is not without its 
problems. The first is the lack of direct 
control, particularly to speed up pro- 
jects to respond to commercial press- 
ures. And another Is sometimes con- 
fidentiality, where the researcher 
wants to publish results, perhaps in a 
PhD thesis. Fortunately for the com- 
pany, it is becoming much more com- 
mon for examiners to accept strictly 
limited publication. 

Projects are generally of long-term 


goal was to produce single cell protein 
m competition with ICl, but then the 
price of oil rose and* soya nnd other 
natural commodities fell, making the 
process uneconomic. Rather than dis- 
band the research team, other biotech- 
nology projects, on alternative forms 
of energy, crop science and medicine, 
were started, universities with estab- 
lished research records In the relevant 
fields have been brought In, sometimes 
to produce enabling technologies to 
allow the company’s own researchers 
to take over. 


Increasingly, when research is 
deemed to be at the “pre-competitive 
stage", the company will collaborate 
with its rivals as well as with higher 
education to try to achieve a break- 
through in au expensive field. Shell is 
about to join a 1 multi-million pound 
gene-splicing project backed by the 
Department of Trade and Industry, for 
example, because the necessary invest- 
ment is too large and too risky for a 
solo commitment. 

Not surprisingly with such a large 
budget for research. Shell’s repre- 
sentatives are welcomed with open 
arms on campus, although some still 
delect a certain lack of professionalism 
in Britain compared with the United 
States in dealing with private industry. 
Mr Ted Bagley, who Is responsible for 


the biotechnology programme, says: 
“The Americans all give life impress- 
ion that they have been to business 
school as well. They all present a well 
argued proposal from a business point 
of view. In the United Kingdom there 
is still an attitude that a researcher is a 
researcher - and perhaps it is better 
that way.” 

Like other large corporations, Shell 
also lias a large budget tor the donation 
of grouts, much of which finds its way 
into higher education. SheU Interna- 
tional and Shell UK each have about 
£1 million to give away each year and 
about one third of this goes to British 
universities and polytechnics. The be- 


neficiaries must come from education, 
conservation, culture, medical and 
social welfare, or youth activities, and 
do not include the sponsored research 
of direct business use to the company. 

Instead, ihe projects tend to involve 
the sponsorship of personal chairs in 
relevant fields or of large conferences 
in areas such as cancer research. There 
are about 30 current grants to universi- 
ties and polytechnics from Shell UK, 
covering such subjects as offshore 
medicine and sea survival, multicultu- 
ral social research and mathematics , as 
well as obviously related topics such os 
petroleum engineering. 

The main aim, the company says, is 
not to attract good publicity, although 
that is always welcome if It comes. Tne 
money is written, off as “enlightened 
self-interest", although in higher 
education particularly, the Institutions 
are becoming keener than the com- 
pany Itself to attach sponsorship labels 
to any Initiatives - the Shell Centre for 
Mathematical Education, at Notting- 
ham University, is One such example. 
One Important area of activity for 
. the company is in toe sponsors hfo of 
overseas students studying in Britain. 
SheU participates in the Cambridge 
Commonwealth Trust scheme and in a 
second Initiative for students from 
Southern Africa, as well as running us 
own operation placing students for 
Shell's various subsidiaries around the 
world. This involves some 350 stu- 
dents, most of whom come from 
Brunei, Oman and Sarawak, who are 
counselled on suitable courses, helped 
with applications and visited on cam- 
pus. Most are sponsored by the operat- 
ing company in the country concerned 
nnd bonded to work for it on gradua- 
tion. None of the countries concerned 
is by any means poor, but the scheme 
allows them to combat under-achieve- 
ment among their most promising 
students. 

Of all industry. Shell must rank 
among the most closely involved in 
higher education. Its business dictates 
that this should be so and the traditions 
and age of the company see to it that its 
finks are firmly entrenched. Its senior 
employees are a natural choice for 
nationnl bodies looking for an input 
from industry - Sir Peter Baxemtell, 
the former chairman of Shell Trans- 

G rrt, for example is a member of the 
niversity Grants Committee. But 
even Shell acknowledges that it is far 
from achieving the closest relationship 

g ossible with higher education: there is 
ttle evidence of exchanges of staff in 
and out of the universities, for inst- 
ance, and less use made of the 
polytechnics than one might expect. 
The National Advisory Body’s survey 
of links in engineering and technology 
lists six projects at polytechnics, but 
tbe company pnakes no bones about its 
preference tor university links. , :u 
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and eight FTE un puai 
courses, Olga Wojtas writes. 

The second centre proposed is based 
on that established by the Duncan 
lordanstone College of Ait/Dundee 
University provision. Glasgow and 
Strathclyde universities have been 
negotiating for some time over a mer- 
ger of their departments, and a decision 
is expected this summer, with a po ,efl ' 
tiai merger date of October 1987. 

There have also been talks on ® 
farther merger with planning at tne 
school of art, but this is contingent w 
the outcome of the universities nego* 
tiatioris and then on the SED, which- 
funds the art school, deciding on tne 
transfer of resources 



The miMkrniion fortnight, of the report 
I? th e uansbinary working group on 

town planning education pn^uced 
2S. unpleasant news, hut few sur- 
S. It has long Iwcn rumoured that 
K nnicess of "review* of planning 
education, which started in the 197n s 
Sits in funding for postgraduate 
ou dents, via National Advisory Body 
SSe closures to the transbinary 
review, would produce savage reduc- 
SS in thc number of schools - and 
notentially would lead to changes in 
coarse structures, cuts in student num- 
hers and so on. . 

n fact it has been quite clear, since 
ihJ fiTst round of NAB cuts in 1983 
hat this transbinary review would 
provide a mechanism for cuts wiUy- 
JSv and as thc work of the group has 
m.«eded it has been obvious that 
they have investigated, in turn all the 
avenues and arguments which might 
V. used to justify cuts - and as each 

issue (whether course length, graduate 
employment, geographical distribu- 
tion and so on) has proved to be a 
poor basis for cuts, they have ‘moved 
jjje goal posts" and sought other 
■■unification for predetermined ends. 

Many people will remember thc 
events surrounding the 1983 NAB 
review of town planning education in 
ibe public sector, which resulted in the 
closure of three undergraduate degree 
courses, at GLOSCAT. Liverpool 
Polytechnic Hnd Trent Polytechnic. 
That review caused widespread con- 
cern at the way in which the Council 
far National Academic Awards' sub- < 
ject board had been involved in 
"ranking”. . 

Moreover, the outcome of the re- 
view was generally seen as unsatisfac- 
tory, after a total of seven out of the 1 1 
“public sector" schools with under- 
graduate courses had, at one time or 
another, appeared on a NAB “hit list". 

Perhaps more fundamentally, there 
was concern that the case for the cuts 
had rested on arguments about over- 
supply of graduates which many peo- 
ple fauna unconvincing, and which 
anyway raised issues for thc profession 
and education whose solution must 
necessarily lie beyond the scope of a 
NAB review. 

There was therefore great concern 
in (he planning schools and the Royal 
Town Planning Institute that NAB 
then intended to “give further consid- 
erjttlavk. v» *Sw prcrnston of town nnd 
. . country pfanniug courses in 1984” - 
Hir/i particular attention to “man- 
power needs" and “whether a four- 
year specialist undergraduate degree 
was the most appropriate method of 
iraming for this profession". 

fa the wake of the 1983 NAB 
SHF' “ nd {" the light of continuing 
wso attention to tne subject, thc 
situation developed in a number of 
ways . First, the RTPI set up its own 
Planning education review group, to 
produce a comprehensive policy state- 
ment on the structure, purpose and 
scope of planning education. Thc 
establishment of this group reflected a 
widespread feeling that the institute 
needed to respond to the challenge of 
? n P 1 * 8 r *ther more positively 
I ff* tt had fa 1983, when it had been 
wawn into giving qualitative advice in 
h£Pf ?. u, §" cour ses, and, In doing so 
« J° deal wit* 1 the substantive 
sues of the need for planning gradu- 
planning schools, and the variety 

faw milabfa“ Catl0naI 0pp0rtUI,itieS 
The establishment oE the review 
group also gave the RTPI the oppor- 
HSj 10 ne 8°tiate, with NAB, a 
arMlhing space of at least a year, in 
fach it could conduct Us own studies, 
^fareNAB came to any final conclu- 
fo r the next round of cuts. 
*cond, a number of figures emi- 
jn the 1983 events commented in 
“roe way on the arguments which had 
Prosented. Patsy Healey, from 
rupfa. Polytechnic, argued in77ic 


rape /i r°* ytechni c , argued mine 
pSK (N ovember 25, 1983) that the 
VAii^Ti “hofad concern itself with the 
shnn?j^ n of “arses, while the NAB 
I ° n ° have provided itself with sub- 
J^lcxpertise. 

Jr*** of the CNAA town plan- 
^lowers, Goldsmith, 
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irilri-qucnllv. anti were rdi-int c»n very 
limited tccfimc.il bai k-up and advice. 

nicy :it templed lo jifenaie Sensible 
pri-^ cii pi in ns f«»r >i small subject area 
which h.is none the less evolved u 
complex set of educational approaches 
and facilities, and which is highly 
sensitive to thc needs of society, 
professions and educational institu- 
tions. Not only have they attempted lo 
plan with inadequate resources and 
time, they were working in a political 
context which dearly defined the kind 


John Forsyth argues that calls for cuts and closures in town planning schools 
are based on inconsistent analysis 

Blueprint for breakdown 


of solutions which could be expected. 

They were faced by a detailed report 
by the professional institute which 
does not legitimate cuts; they did not 
engage in debate with that institute, or 
any other interested agencies, which 
might have opened up areas for in- 
novation in planning education. Their 
method of proceeding suggests that the 
group was not really interested in 
exploring issues within pinnning 
education, but only in making cuts, 
and it leads to suspicion that the 
members of the group was not open to 
evidence or debate. There is concern 
that the agenda for the group was set 
by civil servants, rather than by the 
group. 

Fundamentally, there are two issues 
at tins stage of the review, which are 
important not just for town planning, 
but also for the future credibility of 
irnnsbinnry reviews and other educa- 
tion planning exorcises. First, cun n 
transom ary review he justified if it is 
simply ii cuts exercise, using man- 
power, ruiionidizution or any other 
arguments which can be conveniently 
used? it is clenr that lhc cuts proposed 
will be made in the face of opposition 
from the professional institute, the 
profession and the schools, and there 
must be suspicion that the review was 
set up purely as a device to incorporate 


gures for "supply" and “demand" shed 
increasing doubt on thc assumptions 
which NAB had used in its 1983 
exercise. Work by Dickens and Fidlcr, 
at Birmingham Polytechnic in moni- 
toring the demand for graduates 
through the 1980s showed a year on 
year increase in demand, in the “tradi- 
tional" areas of employment in local 
authorities, and elsewhere, so it 
seemed that there was no case on 
demand arguments to reduce nutuui. 
Meanwhile, Thomas’ work, at Oxford 
Polytechnic In monitoring graduate 
output and job destinations reinforced 
thc view that there has not been an 
oversupply. Town planning graduates 
have been highly successful tn finding 
employment, compared to most sub- 
ject areas. , . . 

In this context the establishment in 
the summer of 1985 of a transbinary 
review group, which included b “trans- 
border element to include the six 
existing Scottish schools, seemed a 


i Town planning 
graduates have been 

highly successful in 
finding employment, 
compared to most 
subject areas j 

reasonable response. Town plants 
education falls very crudeh into two 
groups - the older, established uni- 
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Sersity schools which often have con- 


quality of information obtained, and 
partly because of the tenuous rela- 
tionship between such simple, general- 
ly quantitative information and the 
complex qualitative judgements which 


the group made. 
Tnema 


. ... major question of principle with 
which the group had to deal was how tn 
respond to thc report recently pro- 
' by the RTPl's own review 

„ Tnis report, which runs to well 

over 50 pages of tightly -researched and 
well-presented argument, states quite 
categorically that there is “no basis for 


duccd bv thc 
group 

over 5-. 0 „ , 

well-presented argument, states quite 
categorically that there is “no basis for 
the claimed levels of over-production 
which apparently shaped NAB's 
perception of planning education in 
their 1983 review", ana that "demand 
is outstripping supply” - there is 
therefore no case on manpower plan- 
ning grounds to make cuts in courses or 
output. 

The report also argues that there is 
no justification for major alteradons to 
the length of existing courses, that 
their length is necessary to cover the 
needs of Dlannins practice. On the 



heighten perceptions of that division, 
andto stimulate a debate within plan- 
nine as to the relative merits of 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
courses. The transbmary review might 
have been expected to allow a more 

balanced, outward-looking approach 

to be taken, and to consider the 
possibilities of innovation within and 
between the “sectors . 
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nino st yfa and content of plan- 

ra nL C 2 uaea ’ 011 ftte basis that the 
burnt ° f to Pl® covered, and the skills 
tv fafiMy desirable for socie- 

mnnrJf thal continuing high de- 
Sraduates indicated a need to 
^educational outlets. Mick Bru- 
nJZ* -faha Glasson made similar 
Points m The THES (March 9, 1984), 
„ * Cnt on to argue that “what is 
a P* n ° d of stability", so 
on in»!l ear ^ er mistakes of cuts made 
mJu^j^uaie manpower forecasting 
•rods should not bo repeated. 


xKT Bnouia 1101 b0 repeated. 

Tfard, research info the actual fi- suras, partly because 
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their length is necessary to cover the 
needs of planning practice. On the 

S uestion of the numoer nnd distnbu- 
on of existing schools and courses the 
report again left little open to the 
transbinary group by arguing that the 
current provision has a range of 
strengths because of the diversity, 
flexibility and geographical spread 
which exists. 

The two major planks of the trans- 
binary group’s recommendations are 
the calculation of supply and demand 
for graduates, and the concept of 
“critical mass" for schools. A critical 
mass is defined by reference to staff 
numbers - 15 foU-tlme equivalent as a 
minimum - considered necessary to 
provide the full range of subjects for 
teaching, research activity, and so on; 
and necessarily defines the minimum 
number of students to be allocated to a 
school. By combining the maximum 
graduate output figures with the re- 
mits of “critical mass" calculations, the 
number and size of the “fewer, stron- 
ger centres" is defined. , 

Thus, output numbers and criticnl 
mass provide the basis far the dramatic 
cuts fa the number of students and 
courses, and largely predetermine the 
geographical consequences of the cuts. 
Overall, the 25 schools which sundve 
from previous cuts arc to be reduced to 
a total of 12 centres, by closure of 
seven schools and merger (or “trans- 
binary arrangements ) of 10 schools. 

Particularly noteworthy fa the geog- 
raphical effects are that there will be 
only one school in thc midlnnds; that 
East Anglia, Yorkshire and Humber- 
side will be particularly badly served; 
and that two schools will be closed in 
Edinburgh to leave Scottish centres in 
Glasgow and Dundee. In terms of the 
distribution of cuts between sectors, 
the public sector In England bears the 
brunt (again) so far as student numbers 
are concerned, with three larger 


schools closing - a total of five closures 
out of thc original 13 public sector 
schools. The change in Scotland is very 
large in terms of school closures and 
mercers, and also relative to existing 
student numbers. The two English 
university schools for closure are re- 
latively small, as arc thc tluce for 
merger - but all of them have a status 
and reputation In the profession, and 
nbroHtl. 

Thc iransbiiinry group have clearly 
rejected tin* RTrl figures, and the 
available research, on supply and de- 
mand, and have attempted to resurrect 
enrlier, discredited manpower esti- 
mates. It seems thnt they were commit- 
ted, from the beginning, to estab- 
lishing an "ovarsupply", despite the 
real concern of thc institute that cuts In 
output will lead instead to a serious 
undersupply of qualified planners. 

In the same way, the concept of 
“critical mass” fa advanced without 
real analysis or research — at best there 


6 There must be a 
suspicion that the 
review was set up purely 
to incorporate or stifle 
opposition ^ 


or stifle that opposition. 

There are. though, changes which 
do need lo be made to protect and 
enhance existing provision, and in- 
novations which could be made in 
planning education, such as widening 
of access to the profession, thc de- 
velopment of education between pro- 
fessions and across subject areas, thc 
development of a wider range of study 
modes, or the question of course 
validation. It seems thnt these issues, 
and thc impact that they will have on 
planning education, are to he ignored 
in thc pursuit of cuts and rationaliza- 
tion. 

Second, will the NAB, Umverstty 
Grunts Committee and the Scottish 
Education Department deliver? The 
architecture situation suggests that 
there will be great pressurefor imple- 
mentation or recommendations from 
the town 
these bod 

cal pressure, or should they 
recommendations on their merits? 
Though there obviously should be a 
presumption fa favourer the proposals 
of a transbinary review, that presump- 
tion surely places a responsibility on 
the review group and the fanning 
agencies to be seen to respond sensibly 
and openly to the argumcn Is presented 
to them, and if necessary to resist tire 
political pressures which tend to set the 
agenda and the conclusions. 

The distributional effects of the 
recommendations are outlined above. 

It will be unfortunate if the NAB, 
UGC, and SED respond differently to 
the proposals, thus provoking more 
confusion, bad feeling, and irrational- 
ity in provision — but it will be much 



Is no evidence to support the conten- 
tion that smaller schools are necessari- 
ly less able or efficient, and the RTPI 
does, in fact, clearly express the view 


.more unfortunate if they attempt to 
implement an ill-founded and unwork- 
able system. Transbinaty nrrange- 


that the range and spread of schools 
and courses Ts a positive advantage to 
education and the profession. 

Certainly, the group ndvance no 
information to support their vciw that 

35 FTE staff is the right figure, though 

it must be said that they then apply 
their criteria fairly flexibly, where it 
suits. . 

What is particularly significant is 
that the critical moss is applied dif- 
ferently between university and public 
sector schools, so that university 
schools arc expected to have intakes of 

36 to undergraduate courses, coin- 
pared to 45 for public sector schools. If 
the figure of jo were applied to both 
sectors, at least one public sector 
school would be saved. 

As a result of this review of town 
planning education, there must now be 
doubt over the viability of transbinaty 
reviews, as they are currently consti- 
tuted. The group consisted of a small 
collection of people, certainly well- 
intentioned and experienced, some of 
whom kuow the planning scene well, 
and are members of the professional 1 
institute. They worked part-time, met 


ments are an almost unknown quantl- 

S r, but seem likely to cause extreme 
ifflculty in implementation, and 
could be just one of the points on 
which thc funding agencies stick. 

Similarly, the recommendations re- 
quire the agencies to close depart- 
ments, impose strict intake numbers 
on all courses, and to enforce propos- 
als for the structure of courses. Any of 
these aspects of implementation could 
- give rise to concern. 


Jivcn the clear arguments against 
the recommendations of the transbin- 
ary review, we .must expect NAB, 
UGC and SED to consider very care- 
fully whether the closures and other 
proposals should be implemented. If 
we then see partial implementation of 
the recommendations, and a further 
period of confusion, it will be ns a 
direct result of the approach and 
purpose of the transbinary group. It is 
to be hoped that the whole report will 
be reconsidered, in the light of the 
information and ideas which nre avail- 
able^ 

The author is secretary of the Education 
for Planning Association and leaches hi 
the department of town planning. South 
Bank Polytechnic. , t ;iI 
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ising local education authorities. 
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French nr University College, Cardiff 
ami Convenor of the Higher Education 
Action Research Team (HEART). 
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Ibis was the one seminar of the eight that was 
overloaded with material; os thesemuinr progres- 
seu, one felt almost physicnlly submerged in a 
eainract of manuscripts and books (one-and-a- 
pair miles of books added to the Bodleian Library 
in academic year 1983-84 alone). Furthermore, 
me cataract debouches into the middle of the city, 
because (unlike Cambridge) Oxford in the 193us 
° Tu 0t .! d * ts wain library on the periphery. 

i lie university's ability to draw upon an 
ever-widening range of talent since 1945 oecame 
particularly clear in the sessions on religion and 
n.? m if n ' ® roa dcned recruitment increased the 
number of Roman Catholic students, for exam- 
causes the O^fnrH 1 ^ 0, s P cc ialization nownft™ Jiti r2?J*!P a fi e -old suspicions between Oxford 
about his 6 sSw? f tuto ^ to substitute exneni^ SUh Catholicism seem at last to be coming to an 

increased the proportion of women in Oxford, 
out women’s slower progress In gaining perma- 
wn academic posts in Oxford helps to explain 
oyfunusually among Oxford seminars) this one 
was better attended at its last session, on women, 
n ™f, al any other; here the discussion focused less 
on the past, more on what should happen in the 
future, aud the speakers - Dr Anne Whiteman 
anti Baroness Waraock - were heard with rapt 
attention. 

As a splendid illustration of how the family 
atmosphere of college life could still produce 
22® “/eaehwvement, the playwright Alan Ben- 
hSn, ,0 i d us ” with disarming modesty and 

pnlUantly-turned phrasing - hownis contriputiofl 

w mnSu”*/? ™ n se had emerged from ** 
warmth and informality of the Exeter College 
sm £!°ngco n certs of the late 1950s. 
mj ™^ ta ^kis alas inadequately recorded becausea 
the audience, rocking her chair hack 
“ore hilarious moments, knocked 
bL aU 't 0r I 8 “i^opfione off his pedestal, but 
ho^i!l h .?^. e ?l d . ,t , wiI l n . ot f Qr 8 et bia account of 


traumatized by 

K jeir families, arrived 

Irweption areas tired, frightened and 
lonely. 

Ananaements frequently went 
wrong: a sleepy Dorset village, expcct- 
inaa tew dozen docile grammar school 
girts, could find itself, at ten o'clock in 
the evening, invaded by a hundred 
resentful Sst End mothers with ex- 
hausted and fretful babies. The dis- 
tribution of billets was often chaotic, 
with the result that on arrival many 
evacuees found themselves in a scene 
"reminiscent of a cross between nn^ 
early Roman slave market and a" 
Sclmdgc’s bargain basement", as one 
contemporary observer put it; hosts 
might select children according to their 
good looks, farmers were said to snap 
up the strongest-looking boys and set 
them to work on the land, and there 
were many accusations that the big 
houses of the rural eentry remained 
3wjjtdtouJ«. wapty of city urchins. 

Many or the generation of British 
.tJulcs presently m their 50s can look 
back on evacuation as the most impor- 
tant event in their childhood. Of 
oouise, evacuation was but one part of 
uie enormous social disruption of 
wartime: in the late 1930s, on one 
a,e ’ * ess dlBn half the population 
ml home even for a single nignt in the 
yet over the course of the war 
were were 60 million changes of 
mw* *2 a Lilian population of 38 
!™on. But for the children It had a 
special significance: at a stroke, family 
JJM were disrupted, and they found 
■□erase lyes, at an appallingly early 



on older 
relations! 


reneeted, looking back ^ 


" training that extended 

“^ohd mere bed-wetting and to 


15 


ri.itinri.il fond [Hilary for an island nice 
threatened by the submarine; accor- 
dingly, milk supplies were redirected 
to schools. Again, wartime milk con- 
sumption hy rTnl dre n increased fur the 
simple reason (licit . with so much social 
disruption, it was virtually impossible 
to operate the pre-war means tests to 
decide eligibility; it was easiest tu 
make the service universal 
The evacuation experience docs not 
appiraT to have dramatically changed 
attitudes within Whitehall, therefore. 
And to many conservative social 
observers in society at large - particu- 
larly those in voluntary organizations 
like the Women's Voluntary Service 
who had helped with the reception 
arrangements and had fairly fixed 
notions of social propriety - it merely 
confirmed their view that the root 
cause of the children's condition was 
family failure, poor parenting and 




“Many children, already traumatized by separation, arrived at reception areas tired, frightened and 
lonely ...” 

Going to the country 


John Macnicol re-evaluates wartime evacuation 


«tj£i having to deal with n strange and 
often hostile environment. 

evacuation has also been identified 
py many historians as an enormously 
P? rtant causal factor in the creation 
tK a » 1 Wa . r " me reformist consensus 
“JW labour to office in 1945 and 
Sr^he mandate for the welfare 
55® legislation of the late 1940s. 

n ® , to mf my accounts, middle 
*5S complacency was severely shock- 
by the condition of many of the 

of3?mn u-£ eWcastle ’ for e * ample, 
-.t}’ 1 1,00 children registering for eva- 

fcJm° n ’ ^ per ^nt were deficient in 
SS*" and 21 per cent in clothing; in 
, 39 P er “Ht oE evacuees 
jIS” UP In clothes that were “bad or 
r L.vr ablc "- A large proportion of the 
iare n Were sa j d tQ su £fcnng from 

ai « i ’ rabies, impetigo and gener- 
uncleanliness. 

aliZ^’ ^ Was alleged, possessed an 
ignorance of the joys of 
bfe ’ being surprised that ap- 
Cr o f re ® on frees and not in wooden 
l^-A few were said to display a 
^k Of toilet training that extended 

un 1 


ence of July 1940, with the threat of 
invasion, led to a “rearrangement of 
values" among the governing class such 
that henceforth they accepted the need 
for universal social services as reflect- 
ing this “pooling of national resources 
and sharing of risks”. 

The social debate and revolution in 
attitude engendered hy evacuation 
thus piuduccd a succession uf wclfarc 
reforms, from the expansion of school 
milk and meals provision to the 1944 
Education Act. 

t was implicit in much of the 
condemnatory comment at the 
limp, that the initial evacuation 
scheme failed largely because of the 
incorrigible behaviour of a minority of 
■■problem children". Yet in retrospect 
it can be seen that its Failure was la 
the result of poor civil defence plan- 
ning. In the 1930s, civil defence discus- 
sions within Whitehall had been 
seriously inhibited by secrecy (deemed 

politically _««<“»“ ,S, e „,{f 

KTcM bombing'casualties. On the 
< tmmh»f Will fllWHVS KSt 


I 


atmosphere of the early 1930s) and a 
profound pessimism over the likely 
scale of bombing casualues. O 
basis that “the bomber will alwa. 
through”, and looking to the bighly 
untypical example of me Spanish 
war, planners in the Air Ministry and 
Ministry of Health took the gloomy 
view that immediately war waB de " 
clared the Luftwaffe. would launch an 
all-out attack on Bnnsh oUeiJtaj 
would be devastation of buildings, 
epidemics, disruption of food supplies 
and widespread panic. 

In the circumstances, it would I be 
impossible to implement fine n deiails. 
suchas ensuring that evacuee and host 

s»a:£ 

s&Ssar4ffiS 

Ina children) were left unplanned. 
T^ere is no doubt that the scheme s 
fdlrne wm also a tribute to the aloof- 
ness of many senior clwl servants from 
“= realities of wo, S d. 


in reports to government departments 
and m popular folklore (immortalized 
in Evelyn Waugh’s Put Out More Flags 
[1942]) there emerged the evacuee 
stereotype - a dirty, lice-ridden and 
foul-mouthed urchin who wei the bed 
with monotonous regularity, preferred 
fish and chips to a proper three-course 
meal, and wns about as domesticated 
us u wildcui. 

Given the lack of firm medical 
statistics, establishing the truth of 
these allegations is impossible. Cer- 
tainly, the medical inspections which 
operated from May 1940 (the ao-cailed 
“hair raids") revealed only a veiy small 
percentage of evacuees suffering from 
the conditions that so horrified rural 
hosts; but after the Drat wave much 
greater care was taken by parents and 
teachers to ensure that children were 
sent off in good condition. One in- 
teresting survey was that conducted by 
Dr Kenneth Mellanby for the Board of 
Education into the prevalence of head- 

lice. . , , . . 

Using hospital admission records in 
selected rural and urban areas, he 
found the condition very uncommon in 
the country; but among city children it 
was indeed high: between 30 and 40 



evidence of this was fraught with 
problems, as the Board of Education 
soon began to discover. Obtaining a 
representative sample of evacuees in 
early 1940 was wcllnigh impossible: 
were those children who remained in 
billets an untypical minority who had 
enjoyed the evacuation experience, 
who liked country life , who had kindly 
hosts, who did not suffer homesick- 
ness, or who were being exceptionally 
well fed by their hosts? Such surveys as 
the board did manage to conduct in 
1940 produced disappointingly incon- 
clusive results. Most puzzling were the 
regular nnthropometriesurveys of chil- 
dren evacuated to camp schools. To 
the utter despair of , officials, such 
children actually experienced retarded 
growth rates; Sfr Edward Howarth, 
director of the National Camps Cor- 
poration, concluded from this that It 
U better for a child to stay in East 
London sleeping irregular hours . in iU 
ventilated shelters and eating rah and 
chips than to hnve fresh air conditions 
in one of our camps with regular noun 
of sleep and plenty of ^prepared 
wholesome food . Thus did ordinary 
children confound the experts; clearly, 
they preferred the inner city environ- 
ment and family life in whim they had 
been born and reared. 


;encral social inadequacy. Thus the 
’ 'iroup on Public Welfare, in 
Our Towns, a Close -Up (1943), main- 
tained that “ihe effect of evacuation 
was to flood the dark places with light 
and bring home to the national con- 
sciousness that ihe ‘submerged tenth 1 
described by Charles Booth still exists 
in our towns like u hidden sore, |»nor, 
dirty and crude in its habits, an 
intolerable and degrading hurtle n to 
decent people forced by poverty to 
neighbour with it”. 

What was required was educational 
reform that would "expose the schools 
to the pressure of middle class stan- 
dards and requirements", with an 
emphasis on “training for future 
wives”. Much the same interpretation 
was shared by most speakers in a 
House of Lores debate on May 5, 
1943: Lord Gc deles maintained that 
evacuee mothers “were quite obvious- 
ly without any effective social tradi- 
tions”, being cultural orphans" with 
children who were “like untrained 
puppies or untrained kittens; they 
messed in the corner of any room”. 
Ukewisc Lord (Cosmo) Lang, newly 
retired Archbishop of Canterbury, 
said that "many of the children came 
from homes where the houses were 
decent, where the wages were good, 
and whe re , apparently , the state of the 
children was not due to any real defect 
in the conditions under which they 
were living but simply to the heedless- 
ness, the shifllessness, the carelessness 
and the ignorance of the mothers”. 

What of the children themselves? 
They viewed the experience through 
very different eyes. B. S. Johnson’s 
collection of memoirs 17ic Evacuees 
and the Oxford, Cambridge and Scot- 
tish surveys conducted at the time 
show how essentially natural and adap- 
tive were the responses that so horri- 
fied Women's Institute moralizera - 
from one woman's uneasy comment 
"there's too much grass about" to the 
London boy who was aghast that milk 
should come from a dirty cow rather 
than a clean bottle. Most felt home- 
sick, and found rural mores stuffy and 
restricting compared with the waimth 
and communauty of street llfc- The 
most common reason for drift-back to 
the danger areas was homesickness; 
revealingty, only a derisory 3 per cent 
of E«St End evac 
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author Is Fellow of Corpus Chrlsli, Oxford- 


foliTi«JL * “ ai «- has pas 
feofthe Home Front. 
mliMu j* 1 * that evacuation changed 
Iv m». C ass ? tdtude s was most cogent- 
lU^nted by the late Professor 
or th? T, l rauss * n to* brilliant study 
ft/iEL 80c l al services in wartime, 
mu« ■ °t S .° CM Policy (1950). Tit- 

cbiir^ed that the revelations of the 
scii-nl^ 11 addition “aroused the con- 
the nation", leading to a 
lheh^ ,t l er ‘tohate on the condition of 
P^Ple; then the Dunkirk expert- 
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However, Mellanby located the causes 
in the urban lifestyle rather than rn 
parental neglect - overcrowding, the 
neater inter-mingling of city children. 
Hie fashion for “permanent waves in 
Kiris (which necessitated leaving the 
Bair undisturbed For long periods). 
The marked rural-urban difference in 
incidence, however, made the tone a 
symbol of the wider oitarral differ- 
ences between town and country that 
caused so much resentment on both 

^The implication in the complaints of 
many hosts that urban ^working class 
life was degrading was ferlher refuted 
by the evidence of Ihe effect of evacua- 
tion on the children’s health. The 
initial- and understandable- Impress- 
ion of teachers was that children were 
thriving on country life; and govern- 
ment spokesmen, anxious to stop the 
drift-back of evacuees to the danger 
areas, repeatedly edioed this verdict. 
For example, on November 16, 1939 
Kenneth Lindsay (parUamen tare 
secretary to the Board of Education) 
told the Commons: “The children who 
have gone to the country are much 
taller, stronger and better fed, they 
sleep longer and in every way they are 
alert and more easy to teach... 
Among the children of a Woolwich 
school evacuated to somewhere in 
Kent the average weight of the boy 
has increased during the last month b 
2161b. and of girls by 3161b.” 
However, raiding statistically-vahd 


Y 


et within Whitehall there was 
reluctance to accept the Im- 
plications of such evidence; tar 
from there being a "renrraoRement of 
values", as Tltmuss believed, officials 
(ended to cling to entrenched atti- 
tudes, particularly when facmg the 
charge that the revelations of the 
children’s condition had demonstrated 
the woeful inadequacies of the school 
medical service. Sir Arthur MacNalty, 
chief medical officer to the Board, 
while acknowledging the “unexpected- 
ly high incidence of pediculosis and 
bad habits among schoolchildren" that 
had been revealed, concluded that 
“the root cause of these conditions lies 
in the home”, and Sir Maurice 
Holmes, permanent secretary at the 
board, agreed that Ihe school medical 
service wag not to blame ; 

Nor do we find much evidence in the 
Public Record Office to support Tit- 
muss's notion that the expansion of 
free or subsidized milk to schoolchil- 
dren - from 57.6 per cent in February 
1941 to 76.3 percent in February 1944 
- was a tangible instance of the 
Dunkirk spirit permeating Whitehall. 
In fact, expansion wos being planned 


prior to the war anyway am 
the time of Dunkirk - but quite 
unconnected with it - Ihe Ministry of 
Food decided that children must be 
one of the vulnerable groups jn the 
population whose nutritional intake 
would have to be protected as part of a 


. d evacuees surveyed by the 

Barnett House Study Group said they 
would like to remain living in Oxford 
after the war. Evacuation, in short, 
revealed the essential solidarity of 
working class family life. 

Thus the sranll minority of evacuee 
children who, for understandable 
reasons, displayed the material, 
medical or behnvlouristic symptoms of 
the poverty and social deprivation that 
was all-too-coimnon in the 1930s did in 
a sense provide a shock to the public 
consciousness. But the extent of such 
cases was highly exaggerated, and 
their causation was frequently located 
in the simple and convenient explana- 
tion of parental inadequacy - an 
explanation that was the product of 
social conflicts and class antagoiusms. 
Contrary to what Titmuss argued, the 
social debate' on evocuation probably 
served to reinforce the diversity of 
analyses of the causes of poverty: 
among socialists, that a comprehensive 
welfare state was needed; among con- 
servatives, that the bulk of social 
problems were caused by an incorrigi- 
ble underclass of personally inadequ- 
ate "cultural orphans" for whom a 
welfare state could do little. The 
evacuation episode thus shows us that 
the reformist consensus of wartime, so 
stressed by TUmuss and some histo- 
rians, was somet hing of a myth. 

and fust about The author is lecturer in social pofjcv at 

rite Royal Holloway and Bedford Hew 
College, University of London. A 
much longer vers/on of this article will 
appear in Harold Smith (ed) War and 
Social Change to be published by the 
Af anchesrer University Press. 
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Teaching more of the peopl, 
for some of the time . B 0 


lar^ V i C n,n!r S,dcnr at Gnc of America’s 
wrgcst public universities said r..— .r.. 


skt*- c °4 *i sss 

uSSSP. SI nof • !# s “ whM many 

amazingly quiet after 5 pmftKu? 
£? 3 * un . ,on building nets as a magnet 

S&SffS studcms j n «>e cvemng. 
n£r lf an1 P us sti'dents return ter 

desert ni B h! mngCd hy day hut 


gnwng group of students fa the Si 


part-time students wish to be lull-time 
nieir decision to attend part-time is 
forced on them by family obligations 
or financial constraints. * " S 
In spite of the prejudice thev en- 
counter, part-time students arc usually 
deeply serious about their JESS? 
TJey are more supportive of 2 
education than full-time students 2 
2 *gi« *« inclined to fo^us 

of » ■oltege 

■ ^ , ,. lhc ?ame lime, we found disturh- 

■p^warj; 

non in terms of service and attention 


t Is not altogether Inappropriate 
for a sociologist of religion to 
begin with a Bible text: 

Thou .shall not oppress a stranger; 
for ye know the heart {variant 
readiog - soul) of a stranger, 
seeing ye were strangers In the 
land of Egypt (Exodus 23:9). 

Many people come to (heir Jobs * 7 A 11 fLr. ip. 
through necessity, (he channels yOUtnIUl IlteFarV 

marked out in (heir environment, bul • * 

1 ^/ , can hafdly be true of many HSpiratlOIlS, Via 
sociologists. The academic life is a 
vocation, and (hose who pursue It do 
so largely from choice and inner 
necessity, rather than from external 
constraint, f came to be a sociologist, 

I fear, because I know the “soul of a 
stranger". 

Even after nearly nine years in 
Northern Ireland I am - perhaps not 
unexpectedly - a strange? in Ulster 
W «We in the com- 

" r Wch f* work * asslmi- 
late themseivffl to its values and style 

hmI ^' i ? 111 * be odds arc against it 
unless bom or raised there. The 
university worid has hitherto been a 
fairly mobile one, with 
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Paying a high price for the new Jerusalem 
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The soul of 
a stranger 
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was thought fouw 


by Da vid Carlton 

<n, e Audit of War: the illusion and 
^ty of Britain as a great nation 
bv Correlli Barnett 
Macmillan, £14.95 

IS BN 0 333 35376 5 

Correlli Barnett begins his otherwise 
comioversial and opinionated book 
lithvHM incontrovertible facts about 
^SS Britain of the mid-1980s. 
Four decades after V-E Day his coun- 
rn has been diminished to 14th place 
h. the non-communist world in terms 
ofp«s national product per head; she 
has little more than a third of West 
Germany’s manufacturing output per 
head and half that of the United States; 
and she has unemployment standing at 
— third 


SOOn relnriwiil c.m even at home, °H understandi^^ 


skills and, for these students! 


ino£sR mp0rtion of stu dents atiend- 
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blllly early); But even (ben , fear I 
was a stranger A bricklayer's son fo 
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, a* home, even at home. At 
school, he lacks the manners and 

V 0 be S n * ,re,y comf °rl- 
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munity. Further mo™ C ® C flS COm " 
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year 2000 . 


progress. 

At one of the colleges we vis'ite/t th. 
commuter indents inded tofei^ 


»me, as do nejiHu -js 

lSaE*2& in f0 “'-y«f 


eigner" The i , M,n * Ior - 

cdle^WaMs I ls° thM l T Kt * nd - To be ZW ed pOSS,b,e ond Jub S eVer> 


tion: here 
obvious 

P^ludke iTpeneS to tSVu^er'thwi in Japan.' He adds 

of what \ 

hrr and economic catastrophe”. But if 
hs has any miracle cure in view he does 
not see Gt to present it. His purpose 
instead Is one possibly more appropri- 
ate for a professional historian: to 
attempt to identify those primarily 
responsible for our present miseries. 

In Vie Audit of war lie focuses on 
the later stages of the Second World 
War and appears to consider the 
domestic policies of the Coalition 
Government as the foils et origo of 
almost all that has since occurred. His 
thesis is that the War Cabinet was 
hijacked by a misguided crowd of 
advisen, led by William Beveridge, 
who thought that the British people 
deserved a future based on a compre- 
iloy- 


are 
resident 


S± in, ° ‘w° cultures: 
students and commuters. 
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transpa- 
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In a world of 
foreigners perhaps 
one who travelled 
far and wide 
and came home 

could find a role 

lumpen intelligentsia. Book? ™ a 

sa=f«^s=9 


uncomprehending, sometimes riru- 
'cntly antagonistic. In Iheafletmegof 

pp?L a T ,d . Icou,dfw,atbw » 

l erhaps, having been myself a slrar 

vn« ?i/i he ,and of 1 fveo hri 
something to offer them In return for 
what they showed me. From At 
boundaries and borden of these 
worlds perhups I could reach across, 
louch some on either side, brfai 
knowledge of their vfteifty, validity 
and worth from one to the other, ami 
through knowledge, perhaps even 
toleration. 

In n world of foresaw, perhaps 
one who travelled hr and wide a«f 
yniiip hnmo could RnA»wl*-.lns»r 
lailng one mririn&ttKnigtiL, one way 
of life into another. The water he 
carried might often be viewed wife 
suspicion. Having absorbed foreign 
ways, he might subvert tbe state or 
the morals of the young, and these 
among whom he travelled most often 
suspect the sincerity or good sense of 
someone who displayed empathy and 
follow feeling, yet failed to succumb 
to commitment to a way of life ft* 
which ho professed such respect. Bui 
one cannot have everything; if ^ 
would not lead to the gratitude and 
respect of one’s nation, it at least 
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vide time fo? roSvS r 10n * must E ro - 

tten. it is in ttfiSSKfl d re8EC ' 

college lcad^n^^ r h n a ‘^ menca, « 
question: Kovv ea n S Bnw &™ 
«te growing number of^ d , ? y ***** 
dents while alsoTimDortino » t lirae slu ’ 
tty of learning oFC&S^ lJ * 
V' c answer to that ou 3 ,i * 
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• ®y but 
suffering of their 
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an outsider. 

For me, the worid is strange, a 
problem; not only the world of all«J 
culture and style of life, but the world 

In which I pay my mortgage and raise 

ray family. And sociology Is not only 
about translating the manners and 
mores of alien Ufa and sub-collurc 
into the language and sensibility of 
the rest, it Is about making strange 
and problematic what we think we 
already know, questioning Hw 
assumptions long held in our com- 
munity deriving their strength from 
prejudice and tradition rather than 
open-minded observation. . ■ 

And making the strange, the fore- 
ign obvious, enabling us to see bow 
reasonable people starting from the 
point they do, could come to live and 
think this way; and making what has 
hitherto seemed obvious In our own 
society problematic, to quesllon how 
and why it Is done, providing tW 
opportunity for reappraisal or grea- 
ter understanding of our own be- 
haviour, seem to me a socially snd 
morally worthwhile purpose, JusHIr 
ing the sociologists’ continued eon- 
ence Inside universities and out. An® 
who knows, perhaps one day I 
yet come upon the answer to 
question of why lama stranger 
land of Egypt, hot somehow I doom 
it. 


henave welfare system, full employ 
mem and no slums. One courageous 
figure tried to stem this tide of alleged 
folly by arguing that the country's 

S & not .permit the . 

ng ofanvsoch "New Jerusalem" 
t\ ton umil the British industrial base 
sufficiently modernized to 
Wiow the country to hold its own in a 
JXKtwar world where a ruthless com- 
petition for markets was bound to 
ru 116 - 1 . Baroctl’s unlikely hero is 
awaccBw-crf the Exchequer Kingsley 
eady dea ln in Septem- 
broke all remaining resistance 
to supposed national irresponsibility. 
Jf P"*ta for Wood was that 
® B by Conservatives rejected his 

Ha lifox. for example, 

“d written in July 1940: 

all conscious as the talk 
proceeded of the contrast between 
me readiness of the Nation, and 

BffiwF l !l e Treasury, to spend 
,U0 ° a ' n war to protect a 
Sm* f?y °^‘ e and the unwilling- 
th e administrative author- 

£ 0 OOlFnm put . up : shaU we say ’ 
Hitifr 1 , !o ass,8t m the recon- 

3 n g of Durham unless 
^“Id see the 
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they 
earning a 
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jJ^^eonomlc and Social Policy: 
hyQ ^toMargaretlhateher 

KBiSnSS’/ 16 ’ 00 and £7 - 95 

860 Q 3 801 7 and 901 3 

°f economic and social 
the end ^ “Jibe turn of the century to 

Tocher 01 JS . Bn,t ,erm of the 

p eden e J a . ad " d al 8 fration, George 
develonm 35 , att , em P ted to trace the 
the iilff * °[ the “welfare state" In 

wWch hBVC fraditionally 
another 615 olIt ' n isolation from one 

foro ^^^? 68 the period Into seven 
“log'll chapters, dealing ^with 


Nation could not for long go on 
spending £9,000,000 a day eirtiron the 
war or on social programmes. Fur by 
the end of 1940 the country was in 
effect bankrupt and spent the rest of 
the war on an American life-support 
machine. It was thus an absurdity to 
suppose that huge wartime state ex- 
penditure could simply be turned over 
to the building of a New Jerusalem in 
the immediate postwar years. But even 
those Conservatives (and socialists) 
who saw this did not have the courage 
to follow Wood's lead in bringing the 
truth home to the deluded British 

H ie. For, as R. A. Butler never 
of statine. politics is the art of the 

[ tossible. And the electorate, particu- 
arly in by-elections, were clearly sig- 
nalling their determination to listen 
only to the siren voices of the high- 
minded opponents of financial recti- 
tude. 

Mr Barnett's thesis has much super- 
ficial plausibility. And it is bolstered by 
his admirable use of official documents 
to underscore the pitifully weak condi- 
tion of the British economy in general 
and of such vital industries as coal, 
steel and shipbuilding (each of which is 
the subject of a devastating chapter). 
He stresses also that the Education Act 
of 1944 was fatally flawed by the 
absence of adequate provision for 
vocational training - which could not 
be afforded because too much was 
already committed to implementing 
Beveridge's dreams. The inevitable 
result forty years on, according to 
Barnett, is: 

Of the broad mass of school-leavers 
at age sixteen, fewer than five out of 
ten British youngsters would be 
leaving with a piece of paper that an 
employer would regard as having 
any worth, as against nine out of ten 
German youngsters. Whereas in 
France and Germany 80-90 per cent 
of school-lc avers and in Japan no 
_ fewer than 94 percent' would enjoy 
systematic job prcpiuuiion or furth- 
er education before entering the 
labour market, only 30 per cent of 
British school-leavers were to be so 
fortunate: the remaining 70 per cent 
being only equipped to be coolies, 
like their fathers and grandfathers, 
but in a technological world that had 
little need of coolies. 

Two broad, though perhaps incom- 
patible, challenges can be directed 
against the attribution of so heavy and 
almost exclusive a responsibility for 
our present woes to the members or 
the Churchill Coalition. First, it is 
necessary to recall that tlus is not Mr 
Barnett’s first attempt to account fw 
his country’s deteriorating position m 

the world. In 1972 he published The 
Collapse of British Power. In that 
important book, however, Rmgsley 
Wood was a villain rather than a hero. 
Allegedly possessing a non-conformist 
conscience (invariably re jWa. nt “ 
Mr Barnett), he was excoriated as a 
strong supporter of Munich and as one 
who treated Neville Chamberlain with 
"adulation and sycophancy . Accord- 
ing to Mr Barnett, the religious revival 
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of the 19th century had spawned a 
hapless ruling elite whose woolly ideal- 
ism had caused it to neglect the- 
nation’s armaments and to embark on 
the ruinous path of appeasement. In 
particular, he deplored the absence in 


ipov 

the Western Front and the consequent 
of France and 


loss to Germanv 


the 


11 |,1 1^ liq'kkl IL^ 111 Itll | SMI ■ — 

this analysis, hi particular, Chamber- fore their wcali 


1939-40 of a powerful British army on 
ontam' 
any of 

Low Countries. This in turn drove the 
British into forfeiting their essential 
independence and into becoming in- 
stead a "warrior satellite” of the 
United States. His concluding words 
were that "British power had quietly 
vanished amid the stupendous events 
of the Second World War, like a 
ship-of-lhe-linc going down unper- 
ccived in the smoke and confusion of 
battle”. 

li is tempting to quarrel with purls of 
nalysis. ni . 

Iain's policy at Munich can be depicted 
not as the product of woolly idealism 
but as an example of the hard realism 
Mr Barnett is supposed to favour. And 
the decision a year later to go to war 
with Germany for (he sake of an East 
European country can be regretted as 
precisely the kind of chivalrous gesture 
Mr Barnett would normally condemn. 
As for Chamberlain’s decision to neg- 
lect tanks in favour of fighter aircraft, 
it was, to say the least, not self-evi- 
dently wrong-headed in the light of 
the narrow margin by which the British 
survived the Battle of Britain. All the 
same, I would not dissent from the 
central contention of the earlier book, 
namely that British power vanished 
amid the stupendous geopolitical 
events of the Second World War. 

how- 
so 

much emphasis olaced on the domestic 
battle between 
For even 


Given that, what is surprising, ho 
ever, is to sec in the present book 
much emphasis placedon the domes 


appear to have already been irretriev- 
ably ruined. 

Maybe, then, all that Mr Barnett is 
really attempting to establish in his 
present work is that with Wood's 

E oliries at least the British need not 
ave fallen quite so far as they have. If 
so, a different line of criticism needs to 
be considered. It Is that Mr Barnett 
assumes too readily that the supposed 
eating of the national seedcorn in the 
first postwar decade made inevitable 
the deindustrialization which has 
taken place since 1970. For many othei 
countries have engaged in eating seed- 
corn - if that is how creating a welfarist 
New Jerusalem is to be seen. For 
example, such relatively ungl amorous 
countries as Denmark, the Nether- 
lands and Austria started providing 
ambitious social programmes long bc- 
.hnaui 

ndeed, if one 
had looked at the Western Europe of. 
say, 1960, it would not have been easy 
to show that there was anything inevit- 
able about the development of the 
present economic si an fling of Great 
Britain In comparison with the 
aforementioned countries even if It 
might have already been evident that, 
say. West Germany was destined to 
leave her behind. 

The decisive years for the current 
grievously acute form of Impoverish- 
ment now being experienced by the 
British may, in snort, not lie as far back 
as Mr Barnett supposes. Probably 
crucial here Is the role of the Industrial 
workforce and their trade unions. Mr 
Barnett sees the "British disease" as 
having become established by the 
Second World Wnr and the failure of 
the Churchill Coalition to tackle It as 
seminal. Examples of strikes, chronic 
demarcation disputes 


for believing that the creation of ;i 
"New Jerusalem” would evoke an 
appropriate response from the unions: 
Trade-union restrictive practices 
‘bom out of a spirit of self-defence 
would became unnecessary de- 
fences under full employment in 
peace*. Beveridge saw no reason 
why full employment should lead to 
slackness at work or excessive wage 
demands, for ‘Workmen have no 
love of idlers', while 'organised 
labour in Britain has sufficiently 
de monstraied its sense of citizenship 
and responsibility to justify the ex- 
pectation that it will evolve, in its 
own manner, the machinery by 
which a better co-ordinated wage 
policy can be carried through k ’ 

Yet in the immediate postwar years 
the British trade unions did cooperate 
with both Labour and Conservative 
governments in aiding recovery and in 
curbing excessive wage rises. Naturally 
many shortcomings in the way of 
traditional work practices remained. 
Hut successive Chancellors (pre- 
eminently Sir Stafford Cripps) and 
successive Ministers of Labour (pre- 
eminently Sir Walter Moncklon) ncld 
the TUC General Council in high 


.icgutt to outstrip 
that of Great Britain, li 


esteem and saw no need to contem- 
plate the kind of legislation that has 
oeen so contentious a part of domestic 
politics since Barbara Castle's attemp- 
ted introduction of In Place of Strife in 
the late 1960s. 

Moreover, the trade unions until 
around 1968 were also pillars of politi- 
cal moderation, ensuring with their 
block votes that the Labour Party set 
its face against every kind of totalita- 
rian fellow-traveller. Certainly in the 
first two postwar decades American 
officiul observers regarded, the British 
TUC as on the side of the West bul 
were filled with foreboding about its 
opposite numbers in France and Italy, 
not to mention Czechoslovakia in 
1948. But Mr Barnett appears not to 
have grasped what was so evident to 
contemporaries. 

Since 1968 a metamorphosis has of 
course occurred in the British trade 
union movement os the activities of 
Jack Jones, Hugh Scanlon and Arthur 
ScarglJI have demonstrated. And the 
price for the British nation in terms of 
political polarization and collective 
impoverishment has undoubtedly 
been high. But Mr Barnett in Jus 
determination to pillory the “New 
Jerusalem" generation, and Beveridge 
in particular,, appears to want the 
reader to think that the contrast be- 
tween, say. Arthur Deakln and Jack 
Jones is a detail of no consequence In 
explaining the country's prcdpilate 

decline. It is to be hoped that his 

further researches will persuade 
modify so one-dimensional and 
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as a country of the first rank would And Beveridge is inevitably mocked 
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immediate ' aftermath, the period between 1914 and 1951, which 
dard period in he {f tho rca , 8trengt h of (he book. These 

of the slump, the period the four chapters represent a sustained 


cally forces bouts of retrenchment In 
“-dal welfare expenditure. 

Peden’s approach works well for the 


disappointing. The author may have a 
good understanding of how develop^ 


era of the managed t^nomv ana toe 
welfare state, and the period since 
1973 when the control of 
been the dominant concern. By | Start 
iog each chapter with a ° f 

asassssSss 

srigsSK 

SRSfflffisSS 

the enormous j 

urtllf nutrition 


attempt to survey the many Dublica- 
tions on economic and social policy 
which have appeared sin® the opening 
of the state papers in 1967. The author 
summarizes and synthesizes an enor- 
mous range of sources with consider- 
able skill and clarity, and points fos 
readers to the more detailed works In 

th Outside these core sections of the 
book, there are, however, causes for 
complaint. The chapter on the period 
195 f _73 takes on rather more than it 
can achieve. Once again, Fcdqn points 
out very clearly the economic back- 
ground to changes In social welfare 
policy, but important developments in 
both economic and 


with unemployment, Qnd g lh economic and social policy have 

and inadequate ^.^^“students been omitted beotuse of lack of spa®; 
medical provision. Fust yew industrial policy is badly neglected as 

ought to gain a L la aMsbip are the creation of Family Income 


Isappointing. 

ood undereti 

meats in social policy arc constrained 
by economic and financial commit- 
ments, but his ideas on what has driven 
the British economy into even steeper 
comparative decline are poorly de- 
veloped and the discussion of econo- 
mic policy suffers as a result. Policy 
changes tend to be listed in a catalogue 
fashion without any clear guide to 
relative significance or pattern. The 
treatment of social policy is again 
cramped. Are wc currently witnessing 
the end of the "welfare state'*7 Are 
there alternatives in economic policy? 
The author does not pose the ques- 
tions. 

The author's failure to consider 
alternatives can be taken further. 
Peden's main claim to originality is his 
attempt to integrate discussion of eco- 
nomic and social policy. However, 
has al 


David Carlton Is senior lecturer in 
international history at the Open Uni- 
versity, 


able detail. He sees the “welfare state” 
as a contradictory phenomenon; a 
means of both moderating working- 
class political pressure ana of repro- 
ducing existing exploitative relations 
in society. Moreover, the concessions 
won by tne working class in the form of 
increased welfare spending play 
nalysis of 


a 

the crisis 

In the~copltalist economic system by 
barriers to further accu- 


leading part in the analysis i 


proc- 


cated picture oi mo ^ Ucy 

between c “°ffi ed from the^tan- 
£3 on KKi«l 


dard textbooks OT = *^— om | c 


Supplement and tbe problems with the 
low take-up of means tested benefits, 
all of which demand consideration 
even in a first-year textbook. 

The final chapter is rather more 


Marxist literature has always 
laimed that Its great virtue is to see 
economy, society and polity as a 
coherent whole, and it is Interesting to 
compare Peden's text with a similar 
work from this tradition, Ian Gough’s 
Political Economy of the Welfare State. 
Goug ' 
out : 


mail Ctwm/m/t/J WIG wrwtjurc umic. 

ugh's greatest strength is In setting 
his analytical position in conslder- 


mulation.’PcdcD has no such clear Id® 
of how tilings fit together nor has he 
risen to the challenge posed by Gough 
and the growing Marxist literature on 
the welfare state. Peden’s theoretical 
position, such as it is, is contained in a 
single paragraph in the preface. This is 
a great pity. Non-Marxist writers on 
the welfare state are under a consider- 
able intellectual challenge from an 
alternative, radical perspective. 
Peden’s readers could have expected 
rather more than a simple synthesis of 
empirical literature. 

Alan Booth 

Alan Booth is lecturer in economic and 
social history at the University of. 
Sheffield. '* 
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oi a salutar/ essay on the dangers of 

?7ih C I^ 0 ? ft,,Ca ?? r calc £ ,lr feing earlier 
17th-century allegiances in terms of 

groupings which only 
srntaiized towards the end of ihe 
century, and a second essay on 17 th 
century relicion as 
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to f h«o li of ltn>:i:inil". four cis.iv> cx- 
W !«:!? k ' ,IM,,N ? wil, »n l:it|:lhh I'rntcs- 
n particularly inimical imdcr- 

i.indmys uf die relationship hetween 
,md s,a,c - “ f l, i« extent and 

legilnnncyiifniiinarchicnlimdenisnwj- 

“Li/hurily. and of the claims «f the 
iriihvidunj conscience. "Heresy and 
Rfldrcal Politics" includes five Lays 
on. the survival into the 17th century 
_ 7 a . n undererciun d here t ica! andanli- 

ZrSSmr ari B> na,l y Allard; 

w ■ d,al ' en # c 10 orthodox nn- 
iZino?- t'? ! ■ al1 and the Last 

and ^Thl w'Y ^ rJSp: flnt,no| hianism; 

, lie iglon of Gerrard Win- 
stanle} (the most substantial piece in 

In the final scc,l0n - 
I tie Millennium and After". Dr Hill 

discusses the early history of the 

utv^fnT anS V mi, ! enarianis m 1 and i 

wbi? « « conformity, to conclude ■ 

with a general essay on “God and the 
LiWhsli Revolution". C , 

Tticse are topics which Dr Hill has l. 
made peculiarly his own. Indeed no? » 
so long ago tJlcy wcrc hardJ £ ™ a 

mzed as topics at all. and were rarefy ir 
Wh« SOTine ° f serioi,s discus - h 

sion. VVhflj was mar gi na | in I7 t h. I" 

century historiography Dr Hill hoe ? r 
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the radical and heterodox limn of the 
u *’ pflilics tif court and pirliumnii . These 
es- essays well reflect this redirection of 
er * historical interest, both in their scope 
cn and in their prevailing bias. The “Rcli- 

,,d g ,L, n“ of their title is understood as a 
p- matter not of faith, devotion, worship 
fc and service, hut of ideas and attitudes, 
id These mav have been expressed 
g theologically, but to draw out their 

! IrSW* merits and '"sights is not 
• Ur Hill s purpose in his trenchant 
. analyses of Calvinism, Arminianism, 

■ federal theology, antinomianism and 

f lhe fn ;m y radical heresies. He is too 
sensitive a historian to deny the reality 
of supernatural powers for those of 
whom he writes, but they havc no 
reality for him. He describes himself as 
one who tas learned from Marx, 
£a*ncy that "religion was 
not a self-sufficient motivating factor" 
unrelated to this-worldly concerns'’, 
d " v,n 8 ferae of this “religion” is 
/ iers . 0naI commitment, still 
less divine inspiration: religious beliefs 
arc socially conditioned and induced 
J 1 is consequently to discern their » 

social attitud « s 

that homdet'c. cxegencol, polemical ? 

f” d | doctr mal texts arc scrutinized . The r 

Ihe® vefdni fh f° 0g r bccom « merely a 

ine vehicle of political and social rl 

discussion; theological controversies J 

articulate the conflict between the 


rain, Hnd the demands on (he French of 
campaigns elsewhere. h 0f 
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1C socially repressive tendencies of con- 
>e servatism, both episcopalian and Puri- 
f fan, and the liberating tendencies of 
c radicalism. With such an emphasis. Dr 
i- Hi I is able to claim Tor the radicals a 
□ lasting confrihutam to English history 
p despite the fleeting nature of their 

■ theology and ecclesiology: “the logic 

■ ve f rv‘i?/ CS ‘ anf . liercsy Jed to ■wneihlng 
H ,,kc ""j™* ■ That emerges as 
the general theme of the essays 

Prcoecupation with “ihis-worldlv 
concerns runs a nsk of niisrejircscntn- 
hon no less than does pious denomina- 
tional history. Dr Hill is himself alive 

MmllSri' ™ a,iows ll>«l he expresses 
himself m what some may consider 
cxccssiydy sociological terms", hut it 
is not his uun to reduce the rcvclntorv 
wonder and providential myJtelH 

St^y He can. never 

tlicless. give the impression that cither 
social repression or revolution were 

rathi taan cxclu ? ivc intention 
seen/Jlf h (sometimes unfore- 
seen) consequence of doctrinal fnr. 
mulations homiletic pronouncements 
and ecclesiastical institutions ] 

This is particularly so in tendentious i 
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one undeservedly ° P rt > « 
Archbishop Mathew wife ed ' But 
fier in his handh'ng of chL™ ? yS Stron ' 
roan policy, and U e nui«? rt er rather 
needed structure tit? /hi ®? ,ein u c h- 
‘nstance, handlL n i u °J he stoi y- For 
teinds, feus j-u-S, 511 ™ mysteries as 
wi‘h all the a8suranccof a B nd ! - ferente rs 
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come to Scotland a k?noH Pr ° m L s ‘ n8 lo 
had left at the asc of fn, dor H Wh «! ch be 
not turn up umfl ^ “nnH 1 .^ d i! d 

stayed for less than flve^eeks nSIhih 

si a-SfiS^'ra 

1625 and 1637 y tWO betw een 
he . slifihted his 
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from whom, is obscure S r?° a Uand ' and 
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Marsliul Soul! (1769-1851) who 
campaigned in Spain 1807-14. 

liked by his fellow magnates in Scot- 
land. But lie was essentially a broker, a 
middle man, even in some aspects a 
public relations adviser, content to 
execute with the minimum of fuss 
policies decided upon by others. 

Monteith’s fall in 1633 at the hands 
of James Stewart, Earl of Traquair, 
was the beginning of the end. Tra- 
quair’s authoritarian rule alienated his 
fellow noblemen, and the fierce rivalry 
between him and the Scots bishops 
lured him into a fatal miscalculation. 
Knowing the storm which would greet 
Charles's introduction of a Prayer 
Book to Scotland in 1637, he deliber- 
ately failed to warn him or Laud, 
hoping that that resultant crisis would 
nun tne bishops and leave him trium- 
phant. It ruined them all, of course. 

. This is an elegant, lucid and percep- 
tive account, wnich increases the debt 
Scotland already owes to this distin- 
guished American. On only one aspect 
of the years 1625-37 did I look for 
enlightenment in vain, and that is 
government finance. Whv was Char- 


to introduce d ^ years beforc 
Scotland, though systeni ln 

Charles up to his sihkK’ 65 w * l ° P ut 
1630 form 

Company. An8,0 ‘ Sc °ts Fisheries 
1633 e te ta G b i? h h tbat from 1628 to 

teith, overlooked by^’n? e ^J of f? on ' 


taxation which Charles demanded ano 
obtained in 1625? With an absentee 
court and a semi-absentee government 
the expense of administration ought to 
have been minitnal. Yet in 1629 all 
pensions had to be stopped, even that 
to the King's old nurse, and in 1634 the. 
Scots government was a million 
pounds in debt. Even if these were 
Scots pounds, this is a large sum for 
such a small country. The explanation 
may lie in the Scots contribution to tb e 
Spanish and French wars of 1625-30. 
but this is not made dear. 

J. P. Kenyon _ 

7. P, Kenyon is professor of modem 
history at the University of St Andre**- 
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you small girls would lisUmto 
1 me”, chides Muriel Spark s Miss Bro- 
. & “I would make of you the crime de 
l h crime". A society in which no one 
1 would listen to an elitist uke Miss 

■ Biodie is the vision shared by the 
guihors of Rewriting English. Instead 
of the writing and reading of stories, 
poems and plays being either a pri- 
vjjca or a burden, they look forward 

: to it becoming an ordinary pleasure, 

i part of a "common culture". And to 
; achieve this, so they argue, wc need an 
! oppositional cultural politics which 
would , ‘trans[o^n’ , (a key word in this 
study) the dominant practices of 
education, publishing and broad- 
casting. 

The origins of Rewriting English lie 
in discussions, held at the Birmingham 
Centre for Contemporary Cultural 
Studies, on the subject of literature in 
the 1930s— Lhc decade, incidentally, in 
i which Miss Brodie enjoyed her 
^yrf^ .^avdwidieancern, however, 

1 is with the present, the aim being to 
\ aww* wAsti ruling nn historical 
approach for an examination of con- 
i romporary issues, and to analyse sever- 
; al uut'tutioiis, including schooling, 
; which play an active part in determin- 
ing the value given to reading and 
| Separate chapters, presented 

j rroin a shared feminist ana socialist 
! JJ5“ ?.‘. v * ew - ifonl with such topics an 
| we politics of literacy and literature in 







“Girl Reading", a painting by H. Knight, 1932, taken from A Visual 
History of Costume: the twentieth century by Penelope Byrde ( Batsford, 
£10.95). 


■'iithuviiiMii K-iie Milkll.fur vxiini|ik', 
wins ;i Im.ivuv aw.inl (m n oiinihiMii 
Inn r. ri;pniiuii)dcil fm rmt .tcknnw- 
li-iiging lit:x own fe m hi i^i precursnis; 
Lllen Mocis's work lonkctl gund when 
ii iipjvared in l'i7i», bui su rapidly haw 
tilings changed (hat it imw seems 
unduly sen tail mil ill; and even when 
Anneite Knlodny broke a theoretical 
silence, she spoiled it all by being 
politically naive and arguing for “play- 
ful pluralism”. Elaine Shu waiter, au- 
thor of the “epochal hook" A Litera- 
ture uf Their Own, comes in fur a 
particularly hard linre fur her human- 
ism. her promotion nf the idea of a 
“female subculture", and her complic- 
ity with the male academic hierarchy. 
Nor is the situation much hotter in 
France, though here al least is Luce 
Irigaray producing a text which 
"annoys ine Fathers” and therefore 
“must be deserving of feminist support 
and applause". Bui the applause dwin- 
dles as Irigaray reveals her “csscniial- 
ism". lldlcnc Cixnus too fails the lesi 
by declining lo sec women as social 
beings; and even the anti-humanism 
and anti- essential ism of Julia Krislcva 
are falsified by her later subjectivism 
and her appalling pronouncement, "I 
am not interested in groups. 1 am 


schools; developments in working- 
class writing between the wars; formu- 
laic popular fiction; and the questions 
that havc been raised for feminist 
writers, critics, and teachers by the 
women's liberation movement. There 


of sexuality, and the association be- 
tween literature and personal develop- 
ment would be broken . But in order to 


is also an intriguing account of inter- 
views with women aDout their readme; 
whether done by top-stream school- 
girls (whose teacher actually calls them 
“the cream of the cream") or by 


women at home, reading apparently 
involves a sense of approval or dis- 
approval and becomes “a site of confu- 
sion and conflict", if not of plain guilt. 

But although its recurring theme is 
oppression of one sort or another, this 
book manages not to indulge in either 
the "moralistic denunciation" or the 
"vacuous populist enthusiasm" which 
its authors identify as characteristic of 
all too many cultural analysts on the 
left. The writers are afraid (hat they 
may seem to be reinforcing the very 
institutions they havc sci out to chal- 
lenge, and their candour about dilem- 
mas and contradictions is nn attractive 
feature of ilieir method. So. for exam- 
ple. liberal-humanist criticism is both 
chastised for Its depoiiticization of 
culture mid valued as being still the 
most potent philosophy of English 
teaching. In the ideal curriculum, the 

S iiples of which are set out in the 
chapter, there would be no 
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; 2*2? Georgies were written in praise 
i cm!FL CU .i tura * khour: they deal with 
! ihp^ n l ad . ca,de > trees and bees, and 
{ nri^H'feng cultivation of the land. 
tnoiiTh i?®?* and necessity, anony- 
itv nf Ik andmen improve the fertil- 
aLn,ir..^ rth b ? ‘heir toil and skill. 
SHfy contrive the rudiments of 
, SS^et why, given the great 
aS'S* fer Virgil £ the Renaiss- 
• bv pi!?? tbe Georgies so neglected 
ZdlST P, 0 ®* wla fe the Eclogues 
S ?Jk neld were endlessly influen- 
invjdir J« 0I i y Low is in trigued by the 
°f fieorgic subject matter in 
H!S anc ? ver8c » and in trying to 
he S n ,t the reas ons for this neglect, 
duMn i e oc F asi °n to consider the 
wori®?!, n attitudes to agricultural 
Ht 0ut the 17th “ntury. 
iheTnlS ntif )“ ■» ‘he chief enemy of 
]v ap'nt in England the court- 
ease n.l rtsl P cralic ideal of leisured 
sarilv 1™°, P8 ‘hat this pose neces- 
i °" tL !!„ ( a contempt for labour 
f Tklg? of ihc governing class. 

' fo I7ilf^. c mod e was not congenial” 
l w storai C ?? U i ry P° ets ' in contrast to 

Lewis its main audience. 

«na? 0 T!25»1eved at the indiffer- 

Re naiL?S?I eiC VaIues ln raost English 

‘ime P 061 ^' Donne has no 

, ,0r country matters; Herbert 


come out from under the desk and help 
in the fight against patriarchal modes 

(even though a rural minister) rarely 
thinks of hts parishioners wj. J ®j" 
son takes us to PenshuraL where the 
labourers are kept out of sight and 
where the fertile land scarcely needs 
human assistance. Hemck is more 
observant, but prefers to write about 
the rituals and festivals ^ the country 
year, and his georgic material is too 
readily assimilated intopMtoraKln 
some desperation Low tried to beat 
georgic motifs out of the thickets ^and 
hedaerows of minor verse, yet even 
when he loosens the definition of 
georjHc to signifrt poetry that praises 
ISyTund of work, he comes home aU 

^Sp^Sisoptimistically 

more to ihdrt associations with Uog- 
land and with that a^ryphd pte« of 
Chauceriana “The Plowman s T ate 

(which Reformation writers had 

adopted as types of the active Prot® 
tant P life) than to any urgent desu-c to 
“milaic Virgil’s Georgic,. TJe need to 

find a major proponent of gempc 

verse, Anthony w ^ ^ jmerest in 

lish an a pnan wmmonweai 
end of tne ovU waf. There su^j ^ 
interesting in bmi .with the 

ffiXi& ,bcrbylhe0P 


and culture” is said to be not just 
desirable but urgently needed. 

A similar desire to sec existing 
power structures transformed appears 
in Sex nail Textual Politics-, indeed, it is 
what Toril Moi says feminism is all 
about. Perturbed by the narrow op- 
tions available to feminist critics 
(cither to reform the dominant criteria 
of literary excellence from within the 
academic institution, or to dismiss such 
criteria as totally irrelevant), she 
apposes the idea that feminism is a 
rejection of power. She is particularly 
worried by the way an emphasis on 
sisterhood and victimization stifles de- 
bate, and she looks at a selection of 
hoth Anglo-American and French 
feminist critics in the hope of contri- 
buting to the “breakthrough of theore- 
tical reflections within the field of 
feminist criticism" which, she says, “ii 
seems likely that the IWOs will murk" . 
The tentative tone here is significant. 
Moi cannot bring politics ana criticism 
together any more successfully than 
did the commentators whose ideas she 
surveys and whose lack of theoretical 
awareness she deplores. 

One after another, critics fall, taking 
with them by way of consolation Mol s 
gratitude for their commitment and 

ions of poets does not succeed well, for 
the poets too often fail lo come up with 
the evidence he wants. 

Some sections are well-ordered, as 
when he explains how the business of 
husbandry came to occupy a steadily 
more estimable place in the concerns 
of English gentlemen, largely as a 
result of Bacon's appeal for more 
utilitarian skills to enforce man s con- 
trol of nature. Fanning was one of the 
most immediate beneficiaries of 
Bacon's designs, which were ncted 
upon by many royalist landowners 
rusticated to their estates during the 
Commonwealth years. (ThK is the 
“Georgic Revolution of Low s title.) 


iind her appalling pronouncement, “I 
um not interested in groups. I am 
interested in individuals". 

It is hard to see what else Moi can do 
but gesture towards utopia, quote 
Derrida, “sybilline ami suggestive", 
and trust that a collective voice will 
somehow emerge. Even enthusiasm 
seems to be waning, with Moi ruefully 
wishing her bonk more radicul lliun she 
knows it tube. Despite her hostility to 
the traditional literary canon, she 
seems ready to offer us only an 
alternative canon, made up, not of 
literature but of criticism, with which 
we are invited to quarrel. The writers 
of the chapter on feminism in Rewrit- 
ing English would approve of her 
book's combative stance, but it is less 
likely that they will find in it answers to 
the question they find crucial, namely 
“what exactly feminist criticism is for, 
both in terms of its long-term commit- 
ments and of who it is for". 

Moi's resistance to universalizing 
assumptions is present ton in Making a 
Difference, a collection of essays by 
feminist critics. Here again the trend is 
to reject psychologies uf victimization, 
pluralist assimilation, and libcral- 


luuiiiiiiist realism |Jisl«»y.»ltv tu Irmli- 
1 ii in ill iimdc h is forcefully recom- 
mended by Nelly Forman in her discus 
sion of the politics of lingu-igc, and by 
Bonnie ?.i miner in an when tracing de- 
velopments in lesbian feminist critic- 
ism. The emphasis, once again, falls on 
future needs rather than present 
achievements: Ann Rosalind Jones 
argues that French concepts are of 
dubious value to "the feminist critic 
who thinks of her work as a more or 
less direct form nf political action "; 
and Cora Kaplan points out just how 
fuzzy most socialist feminists are about 
the shadings of "less" into "more”. 

Not everyone here is convinced that 
we should all he debating over theory 
anyway. Sidney Janet Kaplan, writing 
somewhat against the grain of today's 
feminism, wants to preserve diversity, 
and she appears content tu accept a 
lasting "split between the theoretical 
impulses of criticism practised 'in the 
universities' and those passions of love 
and anger that resist its categoriza- 
tion". Her reluctance to give up those 
passions which she describes as the 
^initiating impulses” uf feminism out- 
weighs any anxiety she shares with the 
editors of this volume, who warn 
against “recuperating the ideology of 
the systems we repudiate". 

This anxiety emerges in all three of 
these honks, and it secins unlikely that 
it will he dispelled quickly. Mean- 
while, the publishing determination 
(lint titles in Methuen's New Accents 
series should create “a kind of con- 
versation" about "the boundaries that 
currently define literature and its 
academic study" is amply met by these 
additions. The relationship between 
what, in education, we havc, and what 
wc should - or believe wc should - 
h3vc, remains as problematic as ever. 
As problematic as it was when one of 
Miss Brodie's small pupils remarked, 
“My mummy says Miss urodic gives us 
too much freedom", and another, soon 
to betray Miss Brodie to (he author- 
ities, responded firmly, "She’s not 
supposed to give us freedom, she's 
supposed to give us lessons". 


Valerie Shaw 

Dr Shaw ur lecturer in English m ihe 
University of Edinburgh. 
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stau ration, which does not feature in 
Low’s references; none the less. Low s 
account of the way agrarian change 
was linked to political and theological 
change is ingenious, though not always 
convincing. 

One work that could provide a 
cirensthening connection between 
poetiy and the new scientific attitude 
towards agriculture is Works and 
Days by Virgil’s predecessor Hesiod, 
translated by George Chapman under 
the title Hesiod s ‘Georgicks and dedi- 
cated to Francis Bacon in 1618. Low 
barely mentions this book, and does 
not note its dedication. The Georgic 
Revolution is an enterprising book, 
very readable, but its structure could 
be much improved. 

Graham Parry 

Graham Parry is lecturer In English at 
the University of York. His book "The 
Golden Age Restor'd: the culture of the 
Stuart court " has just been issued in 
paperback by Manchester University 
Press. 
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with neighbours and friends. That 
marketplace, as presented in the ads, 
was mainly white-collar; manual work- 
ers were seldom more than supporting 
actors. Marchand believes, indeed, 
that advertisers neglected the poorest 
to 65 percent of the population- an 
estimate which presumably challenges 
the radical notion that adverrisme 
class SlhCl,ZCd ,flC American working 

The author’s main thesis is that 
advertising encouraged its audience to 
modernize”, to keep up with what 
was new and fashionable in consumer- 
s' 1 t e,pcd P eo P ,c a£, just to a 
dense, urban society of large imper- 
sonal organizations and frequent en- 

?S;£rT ri E 

ramble of the First Impression”- one 
of several key “parables" told 


Ricsman, the first interpreter of 
American society to build them into a 
theory of social change. He also gives 
scant attention to studies showing that 
American advertising sinre the 19th 
century became more psychological 
and symbolic, attaching importance to 
social status and whnl others thought 
Such studies may seem to be in Tine 
with Marchand's historical thesis- the 
problem is that we don’t know how 
much of the clinnge in advert ising whs 
due simnly to admen getting smarter 
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literature apart, there w» hide in 

An.encun arustic culture that did any- 
thing but dismay Jarrell. The founts of 
nts American 
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to Mary, to her tro defers , and 
to his discriminnC'flgly chosen dear 
‘J ,c,uls - hirrqjJ,.iimH\& ipurt 

limes, t»> hrti<*Be©h tfarmly devoted, 
delightfully nltcntive. But froadiftf 
hood losses lie inherited whams 
usually a sharp sense of separateness. 
Hiis lonely note is audible nowhere to 
poignantly as in the fact that the 
strongest ties of sheer nffection sound 
m this volume for his cats, Elfie and 
Kitten. The effect upon him of the 
deaili of Kilten, "hit at the side of the 
road”, just as Jnrrell would be, is told 
all these years Inter by Mary with a 
great, affecting tenderness. “Anything 
happening to one's cat is the most 
painful subject in the worid,"he told 
Lowell, and we do not disbelieve him. 
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favourably, a Colonial Office commit- 
tee decided, very sensibly, that their 
was no example of thoroughly success- 
ful work of this kind, and that manage- 
ment by a religious body was no( 
desirable. Defeated in their aitemptt 
to obtain public money, and unable to 
raise enough from private sources, the 
Salvation Army leaders turned to 
assisting British emigration; between 
1906 and 1909 they sent more than 
50,000 people to work- for Canadian 
fanners, or in lumber camps, or on 
railway-construction. In the Unllco 
States no more farm colonies were 
financed, and the two survivors dwin- 
dled away. . 

Professor Spence's modest bookj 
perhaps the most illuminating on tw 
early Salvation Army yet written; it is 
thoroughly researched, and he shows 
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in urban religious work. Professo f 
Stein’s equally well-written book w 
the Shakers reminds us of an earlier 
failure to flnd redemption in a Christ- 
ian arcady, but he tells us less about the 
reasons for that failure. 

John Kent _ 

John Kent Is professor of theology 
religious studies at the University °J 
Bristol. 
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Death, Brain Death and Ethics 
by David Lamb 
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JhTVdue of Life joins books like 
Jonathan Glover’s Causing Death and 
Swing Lives and Michael Tooleys 
AtoSm and Infanticide as part of a 
Sng body of philosophical works 
ihlchchallenge, in a very fundamental 
way conventional ideas about the 
sanctity of human life. Such a work is 
Pinecifllly welcome at a time when 
Sre is so much thoughtless rhetoric 
about the immorality of experimenting 
on noil-sentient, eight -cell human 
embryos, while painful experimenta- 
tion on rats, dogs and baboons con- 
tinues virtually unchecked. Why, these 
philosophers all ask, should mem- 
bership of the species Homo sapiens be 

^ifeanswer they all give is that mere 
humanness, in the biological sense, 
cannot be morally crucial; and they 
‘thenbegin to search for qualities which 
ought justify regarding the life of a 
norma! human adult as being more 
valuable than that of a lettuce or a dog. 
The answer Harris gives - and it is 
broadly in the same camp as those 
riven by Glover, Tooley ana others - is 
Hut the value of life for each individual 
consists in that person's own reasons, 
whatever they may be. for finding life 
valuable ana for wanting to go on 
living. This means that the reason my 
life is more valuable than the life of u 
lettuce, is that l value my life nnd want 
to eo i on living. The lettuce docs not. 

ThW Ample print has radical and 
profound implications for our views 
-Afcur (fie wronpess of killing certain 
wings. The lives of plants muy have no 
intrinsic value, but what of the lives of 
other non-human animals? Harris is 
not sure that chimpanzees can value 
i tr ow [rt lives in the required tnunner, 
although he is prepared to give them 
XJ bcnefit Of the doubt. (He gives 
i“ c attention to the question of 

/J*® 1 other non-human animals 
kl.fi \ ?9 uall y deserving of such a 
JJP u e ™-) Harris is more concerned 
wui the application of his view to 
beings, and parts of his book 
yen out the consequences of that view 
(or medical ethics. 

Embtyos, obviously, cannot value 
twit rl’ Harris says that we should 
umiK ot their moral status in the same 
“■« ^Jhrnk of the moral status of 
■ny other creatures of comparable 
“panties” *-»- — 


account, but (Ins could .inly h:ittpcii 
some time after c. inception - f-fiirii*. 
suggests after 18 weeks- and even then 
the use of anaesthetics could overcome 
the problem. Harris also inquires 
whether the consent of the mother 
should he required, and argues (hat it 
should not. (He does not ask ahoui the 
father. ) He concludes his discussion by 
arguing forcefully that the Warnock 
Committee’s proposed I4-duy limit on 
embryo experimentation has no sound 
basis, and that we should allow 
embryos to be used to benefit people, 
as long as no pain or suffering is 
involved for the embryos. 

Consistent with his view on the value 
of life, Harris suggests that those 
people who do not value their own 
lives should be able to end them when 
they choose; and should be assisted to 
do it, if ihcy cannot do it themselves. 
Readers of Harris’s earlier book. Vio- 
lence and Responsibility , will not be 
surprised to find him highly critical of 
the “inexcusable myopia with regard 
to negative responsibility” which 
allows a government, with relatively 
little outcry, to doom people with 
kidney disease by refusing them 
medical assistance on the grounds of 
expense, while that same government 
will not .allow people with terminal 
disease a means of ending their own 
lives when they choose. 

Consistent with its subtitle, the book 
attempts to cover areas such as medical 
paternalism, consent to clinical trials, 
and confidentiality. The result is a 
broader but less unified book than the 
main title suggests. However, 
although the book could serve as an 
excellent introduction to the philo- 


snpllk.il study >>l qiK-.liiiris ti.-l.itill)! In 
i la- v.iluc nf hk- for plufoM.pliy uinlcr- 
graduates, il may be inn (ai lr moved 
from everyday 'iin.-ili.-jl puctne tn 
appeal in mi ire pr.iUii.illy-minik-tl 
medical Modems nr nthci lie.ilth nm 
fessiunals as a textbook in met] i cat 
ethics. 

David Lamb’s hook suffers hum tin 
such ambivalence about its scope, 
tightly focusing «n the cmiirnverxy t'ut 
has arisen since ' burn death'’ c.ime to 
be used as an uliurnaiivc to trnilition.il 
criteria fur patients who were being 
artificially ventilated. Since then, 
there lias been considerable confusion 
about what hrain death is, and whether 
the idea is a new understanding of 
death, or simply a new criterion for 
deciding when death has occurred. 

Lamb’s view is that there is only one 
concept of death, and this is that the 
organism as a whole has ceased to 
function. The organism as a whole 
ceases to function only when the entire 
brain - which includes the brainstem - 
is dead. The traditional test of the 
irreversible loss of heart and lung 
function was only a wav of predicting 
death - reliable enough before modern 
methods of resuscitation, but nut 
adequate in our hospitals today. The 
irreversible loss of brainstem function 
is the crucial element which ends the 
existence of the organism ns an inte- 
grated whole. 

This is an attractive and plausible 
position. Its chief merit, as Lamb 
reiterates, is that it allows for the clear 
separation of the medical question of 
when death occurs, and the ethical 
question of when we should stop trying 
to keep a person alive. Yet on this very 


pmnl, lamb's view is ..pt-ii in chic 
M ump .ihjcction. if die fuiuti.inof pari 
..I mi r b. id v c hi be laVeii ».vu by simil- 
ar ulu.il me .ms, iituf we i house iml to 
make ii«c nf thusc iin-.iiis t* » keep the 
bndy going .is lung as possible, then 
must we not hi- involved in making an 
ethical judgement about what tcally 
counts us the end <4 ;s life? If this 
objection cun be made good, the view 
of death Lamb is defending would be 
mueli nmre vulnerable to criticism. 

Lamb is nnxinus tn distinguish the 
loss of higher brain fund ion - for 
instance, in a person who is in an 
irreversible coma - from brain death, 
the death of the whole hrain. Here he 
shows himself less ready ill an Harris to 
probe conventional views, instead but- 
tressing his position by references to 
the way in which our culture, and oilier 
cultures, treat people who are com- 
atose but able to breathe without 
assistance. Until very recently, howev- 
er, wc were unable to determine that 
such a person would never recover 
consciousness. Perhaps our cultural 

[ .radices and our ethical thinking nre 
agging behind our new-found ability, 
when did die person Karen Quinlan 
cease tn exist: when she suffered 
irreversible brain damage and went 
into a coma in 1975; or when her body 
ceased to function as an integrated 
whole in 19857 On this fundamental 
ethical issue, Harris's approach goes 
deeper than lamb's. 

Peter Singer 

Peter Singer is director uj the Centre for 
Humeri Bfocritirc uf Monash Universi- 
ty, Clayton, Victoria, Australia. 


perhaps, but I wonder whether parents 
should mu have the right to protcei 
themselves from emotional pain. If a 
[iron rise nr i us 15 -year -old cause* dis- 
tress to her parents, have they no right 
to protect themselves hy iittc-iiiptinu to 
slop her behaviour? hew would hold 
ihis position seriously, but it may he 
that there arc many parents wh< ' would 
very much appreciate a diminution of 
the' importance attached to the rights 
of children and a consequent placing of 
greater emphasis on the rights of 
parents, not as ■ trustees" for their 
children (Kennedy’s term) but as peo- 
ple with interests of their own. In 
practice, of course - us any number of 
people have pointed out to Mrs Gil lick 
- neither aoctors nor parents can 
“stop" girls having sexual intercourse. 

Autonomy and paternalism lie at the 
heart of many problems in medical 
ethics. Raanan Gillun (editor of the 
Journal of Medical Ethics), who has 
achieved a ureal deal in introducing 
doctms to the philosophical implica- 
tions nf their practice, reflects on 
medical paternalism, which he feels 
still underlies many of the decisions 
taken by doctors. Autonomy, he 
argues, must always be respected, 
although there are circumstances 
where the ability to deride will Ire 
affected hy illness. This view is borne 
nut hy the contribution from Roger 
Higgs, an expert in general practice 
mutters, who argues strongly against 
the medicnl lie. This is not an easy 
subject urn I is one best handled by 
thnsc who, like Dr Higgs, have experi- 
ence in decline with patients for whom 
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Arguments atioiiT rnornTp roblcm s j n 
medicine are currently providing end- 
less entertainment for all sorts and 
conditions of men. In such a climate, 
where virtually every newspaper 
makes headlines out of advances in 
medical science, it is obvious that the 
debate will benefit greatly by the sort 
of inter-disciplinary perspective pro- 
vided by Moral Dilemmas in Modem 
Medicine, the editor of which has 
cathered together contributions trom 
other philosophers, doctors and a 

18 Eiach contributor deals with medical 
ethics from tbe viewpoint of his par- 
ticular discipline, but it is in * e ^ slln 8|° 
how they all use much the same 



Mrs and Mr Gflllck at the Law Courts. 

between the fetus with no brain and 
the fetus in whom certain neural 


miserable medical journals. 

There is much or great value in this 
readable and sparky book. Michael 
Lockwood introduces the subject with 
his observations on the question as to 
when life begins-- a problem requiring 
a degree of bravery in those who 
address it. It is the essential issue in 
abortion; and it is crucial in the area of 
research into human reproduction. 
Suggesting that philosophical concepts 
of mentity provide some assistance 
here, Lockwood proceeds to argue 


language and i^f’being a person, and therefore 

Doctors deserving the protection that wenor- 
much of the recent oe ^ accord to persons, depends on 

know what th ® P^^tautonomy having a human brain. This cuts out 
and vice versa. Talk about auto my much B of ±e argument about potential 

„ - • This evidently gives the and paternalism no long . . (although Lockwood does not side- 

<*riy embryo, at least, a very lowly average doctor cold or p ' ^ ^ ^ ep (hat particular Issue) and leads us 

nM™ u? 1118 ’ 0nce <h e embryo can feel deed, these concepts hav d ^ a position where a line can be drawn 

Pain, this capacity must be taken into columnsofallbutthemostremoteano hj v — 


structures associated with sentience 
have developed. T bo implications of 
that for abortion law are obvious and 
will not be liked by advocates of late 
abortion. „ . 

Ian Kennedy’s very well-argued 
contribution , on the issue of whether 
Mrs Gillick as mother of a 15-ycar-old 
air I was entitled to be informed by the 
doctor if her daughter sought con- 
traceptives, was written before the 
House of Lords finally ruled against 

h h f™ b ^T^^"“w Alexander McCall Smith 

nrgues Hint Mrs Gillick Is in the wrong - — 

on numerous grounds, one of which is 
that of parental rights. Pmnb, he 
suggests, should allow their children to 
make their own mistakes - yes. 


the prognosis isl>lc;ik. Wcare told that 
il is wrong to assume that the terminal- 
ly ill do not want to Ire informed of 
their prospects. Indeed, Higgs quotes 
studies clearly indicating that most 
patients in that position really do want 
to know, although the manner of their 
being told must he sympathetic. 
Although he accepts that mere arc 
circumstances in which a doctor may 
lie to a patient , the justification for this 
must be strong. This approach is moral 
miles away Trom the arrogance of 
traditional medical paternalism. 

It is a considerable merit of this book 
that it includes theoretical debate as 
well as more practical contributions. 
Professor R. M. Hare, for example, 
discusses the ethics of medical research 
on children, while in an exceptionally 
thought-provoking essay Dr 3. B. Mutt 
Gray , a physician , ennee nlratcs on. the 
problems of removing the eldctly and 
Incapable people from their homes. It 
is ail very well to pay » lot of attention 
to the higher reaches of medical prog- 
ress (which , as Lockwood aptly puts it, 
gives rise to much “hi-tech angst ), but 
an awful lot of unpalatable things are 
happening lo the really weak Sn our 
society, the efderiy. Elderly phopJe are 
not infrequently cajoled or coerced 
into accepting medical treatment or a 
bed in an Institution. By exploring the 
implications of this Issue, Dr Muir 
Gray's essay represents a valuable 
addition to tbe literature an a rather 
neglected topic and enhances this 
excellent and most stimulating book. 


Alexander McCall Smith is associate 
dean of the~ fitful ty of law at the 


University of Edinburgh 
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^jtfllal Health and the Environment 
by Hugh L. Freeman 
JJurchill Livingstone, £40.00 
ISBN 0 443 02780 3 


Use On Ain, eiered £ 

of the psychological and social milieu 
alone with hazards In the physical 
environment and infectious dlseasjM. 
This awareness has been accompanied 
by the study of mental ill-health in its 
environmental context, the major 
objective of Mcial^psychtatiy, which 
has been defined by a Worid Health 
Organization Expert Committee as 
“the provenrive and curative 


nhysical environment and not only 
5Soui somatic disorders but ato 
temperament and behavtour. Sutee- 
nnendv however, the emphasis was 


mUution which has been linke 
occupational medicine nn« tfc 

^wra'lhc'S century reln- 
the word ^environment^ has the fundamental anwp l ot ft ^hy rf indi vidual for a ™ 

SStfWM.'s; sr-wiav 

d «”*:SSX' ‘•35U •■MEs.'ft 

5iSB2iS55=!SSt SM3KK- SfiSiSTSS! ”cxc°.l“ any 


& g the development of an organism or 
of organisms". In Bntain and 

tinn* ,? S 008 * 801116 1. 5 00 organiza- 
uni dealing with RnvirnnmAnlfll mat- 


ipw « ^.8 ^th environmental mat- 
rts are bated in the Directory for the 
.:*?! , ! nent - Small wonder that the 


-iL 


as^-rt - ssfiA 

n , SmaU wonder that me sanitary taeai o* . ^ nc M a gnu uuw 

SteagBa; enSSSaite 

SSggSfW SKS 

4 le “- W- “ d w 

K mviroranentJ fetors Sues 

to Hippocrates’ remarkable trea- to the stresses o 


rambling essay by the editor, followed 
by papers on crowding, aggression, 
urban delinquency and, most author- 
itatively, a survey of the ecological 
approach by a professional geog- 
rapher. The second is devoted to 
specific issues related to mental ill- 
health- housing, noise, urbnn factors, 
residential mobility - and the final 
section comprises a group of case- 
studies, three in British cities and one a 
survey of developing countries. A 
beile-lettristlc epilogue by an Amer- 
ican architect, J Continuity and sense 
of place: the Importance of a symbolic 
image”, rounds off the material. 

■What emerges from the mass of 
observations and comment in these 
papers? By nnd large, the impact of the 
environmental factors discussed seems 
to be experienced not so much in terms 
of overt mental disorder as of the 
so-called “subjective indicators which 
have to do with the quality of life - the 


consideration of the immediate famil y 

jSluSsK degree of satisfaction and dis^tisfac- 

handicap, or the therapeutic milieu lion in particular groups of individuals, 
and other aspects of environmental Further, the demonstration of such 
ana omer ^ . efTecte cal i s f 0I their assessment 


npoWL Ull lllbliivi 

control or me - This was “people's surroundings as expressed in 

to the prevention of dtse - 1 ^^ t heir homes, districts, regfons. and 
rhe Boint which was to Jay foe tou ^ sometimes countries , The 17 chapters 

are sub-divided into three sections. 
The first of these, entitled “The scien- 
tific background”, contains a long. 


__ in 

medico-social rather than exclusively 
clinical terms. 

As for the practical outcome, the 
editor in his introduction rightly 
emphasizes the fact that “psychiatry s 
contribution to social development [isl 
so far very unimpressive”, for much of 


the evidence is clearly less secure thnn 
that which has provided the basis for 
the control of such physical diseases as 
plumbism, accidents, and lung cancer. 
The application of public health princi- 
ples depends on political action, nnd 
perhaps understandably decisiou- 
inakers have so far done relatively 
little to mitigate mental ill-healln by 
means of environmental legislation. 
None the less, the ruling of the United 
States Appeals Court against the gen- 
eration of electricity at a nuclear power 
station until it can be shown that 
psychological well-beingis unimpaired 
may well presage a policy acknowledg- 
ing the force ofMary Warnock's recent 
comment, that “in matters concerning 
our environment, we need a complete- 
ly new set of values, which transcend 
the personal and somehow enable us to 
think of the future not in terms of 
ourselves, but of our successors on 
Earth”. 

Michael Shepherd 

Michael Shepherd is professor of 
epidemiological psychiatry at the Insti- 
tute of Psychiatry, London. 

A fourth edition of Menial Deficiency, 
edited by A. M. Clarke, A. D. B. 
Clarke and J, M. BeTg, has been 
published by Methuen at £40.00. 
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Rural 

landscape 

Edwiird Arnold, £7.0.-? 

ISBN 0713 164 3(1 j 

^ l | J 2 i l rCrii,y <rf tXe,cr 1,35 «' rcc «n« 

ih?ilS Um £- a C , Cn,rc o/ciwclteiice for 
Bie geocraph^l study nf rural areas 

Sk'Tt S w v f ,lu ^ work of Mark 
lacksd 1, David Phillips and Allan 
Williams, we now have a ihird hook 

anliuii? 1 r» W G,I fc wh " a,S(l the 
K rear. 

l J h m ' J «'sircani textbook mi 

nroLf ? grarhy ’ °'*8 'hiempis ro 
provide an fit con nf not uni/ l.f jh t . 

JJP"**" 1 n{ ri,r ' , l 'geography biif also of 
(he approach of rural genernnlicr'i to 
their jopjc However, alth.fugii he has 
no difficulty m achieving rite first of 

nvi, well-referenced und closclv- 

Jv l,S h- 0f ,hC c ? ntcnt of rur « ! 

gcogriipfiy, his anjilvsis of the 
«SK £ mr “ l is more 

»!pCSP'$^« ; 

i 

ralherartif/^’ b ? l,ner ° r who are o 
rather art ifisaily so located bv cuntcm- m 

SSaPof ' l W^'.v reveals a liv 

rag-Pag of eeononiic, social iwifin'rni rii 

resource. eSoS vie 
and other approaches whU - ‘ E™ 


flit a < lop led ilcliiiition nf the subject 
wluili in nun! rates on re’searefi ailivi- 
S .iml sirlijiiynies flu- wider-r.ineiiw 
tlh'nri.' ticn I and nliili isopliic.il under- 


i.iiiiumi iiin-.n uniier- 

pmtMiiys III flier ill (fore 111 paoirijMiHs 

f men (lie diverse ingredients ofiliis 
parneiilar recitie. it is iiiiderslaiiduhle 
Mat Hie chef has to struggle in blend 
ingviher a {iiil.-itaHe dis)i of rural 


— D — . „ il- uisn oi rural 

geography ;oiprriiiclies. We even find a 
suuKiiii of David H.irvev (hroivn in tu 
;'! ,d JP'OS »" the dish, on'thc basis that 
his doctoral thesis dealt with agricul- 
ture and rural change in Kent, ifarvcv 
(as fllltf .. ■ . 


in rural planning should lit given to the 
needs of deprived groups is viewed as 
ignoring the fact dial "the majority of 
rural inhabitants are very satisfied and 
happy with their life-style" and are 
“less concerned with socio-economic 
issues . . . more with the changing 
environment of the cuuntrvside". By 
contrast, it might be .suggested that 
rural deprivation has become impor- 
tant despite. rather than in ignorance 
of, these factors. 

These preoccupations are crystal- 
lized in the hook’s conclusions. On the 
one hand, calls for a conceptual 
framework fur rural geography are 

seen to be a “red herrina''nrn 


the study of effective land uses or positivist ^ „ M . „ 

activities in which the friction of dis- menfwiii °i ,hc rural 
tance plays a major role”. By this he of ‘ , pffn l^ Ur ^ Ue Gila's 

means that as rural ureas are different lion ofdislan^f ^ 

from urban areas, they represent dis- nf nce mhc «miniw 

env SncIs 

jSSmS — 

mjw"U"l division i, nJJrg I r ObhM 


, ^H.GHEH EDI) CAT I0NluPflB( ^ ^ 
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back mi rural gennranhv ner sc n r™™ * for 3 concept ua 
— favour of mure radical Approaches lo srcn m hca --j £? g .? ogra f hv « 

economy and society in i|i C urban '‘passing 

sphere, it must be emphasized, how to bc hrSl 0 '! h£ hC sai ^ 
ever, that several researchers haw. , a<i ! y ^eory-free. On the 

declined to follow Harvey in this facViJmtill^ t *; ct,rcl, ' c « l Voices in 

_ respect, by addressing major issues of the amhn - h K cn ,,,adt * a| readv in 

it political eeonotnv anjyet mninlaininr m T d ' Gi, g' s closing 

t tbeir interest in rurul localities I? is J ' S , ! ,!e best cnn «pt for 

,. wo easy to fob off these increaS ' gC ‘ ,gra P hy 15 a H«U one . . . 

1 important approaches as merely 
i radrcnl . while clinging fast to the 
centrality °f the study of rural environ- 
ments using the more traditional eeng- 
raplucaj values ami approaches of a 
broadly positivist idiom. 

Gilg is careful to credit the full range 
adopted by rural gcog- 

^ but ,ni . bucs his rest with the 
somewhat partial, if majority, view 

tts i? r ?i ge ° gr ? | iy has clear priori- 
ties in favour of siudy of the rur al 

of r:r° d I - and . usc - A 
snc\lL P Z Up ^ Mn 15 thQt stu dies of 

society, community and to some extent 
economy have to be fitted in around 
the environmental core. Thus, rural 
housing research is seen in the context 
bous « be ' n « '‘individual compo- 
nents of rural settlements”, thereby 
perpetuating the traditional emphasis 
«n liousing as a potentially nttraeiivc 

r X P r°r£ nl ° f l E e ™» landscape 
nnJlf , h n as fhe m iirkct -place of 

uncouai L-iininixiiinn e i ' . . 


,h “" in «,,d M 

iJJinVs&s aft ' hc cf?7 ~s»ssr ,it ■” 

s«„ to be a “rcdl.mii, W»*i wliici 
academic- fashic,,-. Thc s d iccl .s S S7 “ f f"?' ,“ re " 5 - ‘'«cTc-lc- Spa- 
in be broadly Ihcory-froc On „ 15 " f - i,nJ poliliral uc 

olbcr hand, ihc ihcorclical choices bi aM c hlcl ' rcto B nlzt ' Unit 


(about 530 milium yeun uIiH, wav the 
fossil of an organism vlmwing all its suit 
pans. Fossils normally (inly prewrve 
the hard, resistant bits - shell ur hone - 
that arc not subject to decay. Walcott 
went on to search tlic ridge between 
Mount Wapta and Mount Field until 
he had located the exact layer from 
which the block had been derived. 


7 »™*y are stihjeel to 
nationally (and in tcrimt ioriulfv) de- 
rived processes of ecottomie restrue- 
lunng Rural" is therefore a some- 
what false theoretical category. A 




furaf fn°r n y ■ r t e,r clai,ned interest in 
rural (or non-urban) phenomena Th J 

conchismn therefore that rerelgeom! 

SeorefiS 1 * i s ° fl bs i innIcly ccle « ic and 
^ 15 « direct antecedent of 

The Human 
Impact on the 
Natural 
Environment 

Second Edition 

ANDREW GOUDIE 

Caaij'a 


" aj miirxci-ntace of 
unequal competition for the right to 
r;f n ,n ^Partwular location. Although 

S £ h /^' «“”h"ppayinio hta rural life h liTi 

■>» pHori.y * ^Wmu. wsirM 

Land-use Jwte 

patterns 

a^WandecoSTmi^Jalysfa SSfJl JS3LJ S&TS S, hy ^ Itafcl 

by Brian W.IIbery m^J a 8 .? S,,ng thal is the far- 5BLi pos, ! lu '? those of 

Oxford Universitv Pn>M ,l b reflciions to, and perceptions nf rtliuucs which emphasize the 

sSSSSstt ft^aSStES 

5SSS3&5 SS3SE9? 


opportunities (includL^ m 

housing llnd scrviresj for 

disadvuntnccd crourK *„ r 

n™ in rur,S“rcM P,OC0 *™i 
. * *?“ schism reflects wiri« j, 
wjthjn geography iisJr ijSB 
Within rural geKnhv 
piirticiilarly fmpSZt ! bfe? 
•his pomt it Ims been tho\J& J 

spntia I and '!l in ^ l | 0n0f envi ^K'J l 

rural demands, and commS, 1 ^ 

Sunnnri '^'“L 85 ’^ 11 

support both inside fl nrf l 
geography. Certainly, SlfcJ i 

be e in l Sr S * the r cad « will 8 find 

v^kfogbook matlVe and ***** 

Paul Cloke 

j 

The repor! of the Scientific Comrmitfe ! 

(SCOPF nTfh ,he EnvirauM 
J C £ r of ,be international Canid 

Union 5 on i the Em . • 
i* Consequences of Nudm IV« ! 
has been published in two volume! by I 

WltCV. Voliunn nna <L- 5 ( 
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The Burg«s Shale 
byHam-B- Whittington 


ne naa located ine exact layer from 
which the block had been derived. 

And from here he collected a rich 

variety of astounding fossils that first record of ihc group ili.it include s 

changed our perception of the history our own species, 

of lire at this distant stage in the Walcott left his work incomplete 
evolution of the biosphere, opening a when he died. Ihc re was much that 
clear window on a world usually could he revealed about these wonder- 
obscured by the vagaries of the fossil ful fossils with modern preparation 
record. and photographic tcchniuiies. In lOwi. 

From the Buracss Shale. Walcott Professor Harrv Whirtinomn now 


■my vpeiu-v known In an i In.- In ini 1 
fauna, 'the iot.il is now muiic ■!’< 
different genera Hut tlieie wi-ic also 
many different kinds of "worm”, 
which had prcvimish bad virtually in* 
fossil record at all.' Hie (aim.i also 
included sponges, algae . ccllim »d emis. 
und what was almost ccitamly tile 
earliest churdutc, a distant musin of 
the vertebrates, und. by extension, the 
first record of ilio group ili.it includes 


clear window on a world usually 
obscured by Ihc vagaries of the fossil 
record. 

From the Burgess Shale. Walcott 
recovered muny different kinds of 

fn«iU rtf infr-hnrlirrt mnrinr» 'Animalc 


. Hgrry D . o — recovered muny diflcrcnt kinds of 

Vie University Press, fossils of soft-bodied marine animals. 

■ «inciation with the Geological mostly of completely unknown kinds. 

inaswiB. Even those animals that were pre- 

‘ viously known from their hard she 

ISBN 0300 03.4BQ such as the trilobitcs - were prese 

r — aupusI 1909 Charles Doolittle Wab in astounding detail with all 

miMoiii open a slab of shale lying limbs, which normally decayed i 

Sde a mule track in what was then a out a chance of being fossilized. 


AllwSl Vj UK UUMIUttll MIJU3. 

Even those animals that were pre- 
viously known from their hard shells - 
such as the trilobitcs - were preserved 
in astounding detail with all their 
limbs, which normally decayed with- 


and wonderful kind 
mg numerous legs 
feathery antennae, 
cott would christen 


fuL fossils with modern preparation 
and photographic techniques. In 1066. 
Professor Harry Whittineton, now 
emeritus professor of geology at the 
University nf Camhriugc. directed a 
reopening of Walcott's site and made 
extensive new collections in that and 
the following year. Since then Whit- I 
tineton and nis colleagues have been 

B Liblishing meticulous studies of the 
urgess Shale animals in the pages of 
scientific journals. This book makes 
some of these results available to a 
wider public and, most important, 
provides some SO pages of excellent 
photographs of the fossils. The reader 
can judge for himself thut these crea- 
tures are as remarkable in their 


Kina ul |D»1I| Ulspiny- UbSkiipiiuna ui IIIW WAunuiumuif IU»- ^nuiv>giu|;iio vi tire iihjuj. ■ iwuw*** 

legs and a pair of sits he had found, partly to confound can judge for himself that these crca- 

mae Much later. Wal- the sceptics who might have doubted turcs are as remarkable in their 

u „..isten it Marreila splen- their reality. He recorded a wide array diminutive way as the dinosaurs, so — 

L ™"" ou,u of arthropods -- the jjoinied-leggcd much younger geologically, that cap- j " 

i ■ Walcott realized immediately what animals that include living spiders, turc most of the popular interest in 1 HI j 

By ' be had found - a geological miracle. insects and crustaceans - including palaeontology. H f— 

I; Fw here in a shale of Cambrian age many kinds that had little similarity to In a clear and unfussy style Professor I I 

**■* }• — — , . .. — jm- s mtum wgj P A. . ■ ■- '■■■ — | Whittington describes the significance 


“c cunsiacned ir a realistic 

p-"KKa?' «hTr i^^BSTifaSir 

It is this perspective whifi. -j ,bc n «thor presents vnliiahri* mnii U ? r * bu8 hudc vilicd the subjeet over many 

the book with W distinciWn ^ rovtdes of geographical research " l!* 5 years: the reliability of the data used m 

importancTma^k SS.nro f 1 "* 0 ra ™ine! govemmin ’ S'"' 3 ,arin<! f ollulio " ■ M* 

cant chapters o n farmers’ *18!!!®" stru cture and attrlbusin^ V’ inconsistenrics in sample 

making, Innovation diffo5i 0 n SSd vcIo P n,ent . each accomTt bSlIf' collection, storage and analysis can 

responses of ind i vid iml nroducel 1 ^ cx,c nsive and up-to-da^c hibnnnranK 0 i iroduce erroneous results, as the di- 

economic signals, all suddoiSTi 1« “ effective use of exnmnles y cr B cnl data obtained dunng inter- 

numerous examples of P detail of particular data sourcefand HpK^ 65 ^boratory calibration exercises oftea 

empirical research arising frwn*fnnn !?* ^ o{ SSSSff^iSg^ ^ows. Th'is is especially true for hean 

level surveys. His ¥ ore importantly 8 ’ metals which are notoriously difficult 

K °n W u not ' however flndfaS sbou,d be read critically by^lUtJSST 10 measure. In the case of lead and 

wth all those who advocate « V h^ r °j ^cultural geoaranliv h«^ en s mercury, for example, senous doubt 

havioural approach. It relies adva nced, as it is b^und^’n b ? wevcr has been cast on the validity of many of 

on th e beUeTthat the \5EdS?!& ^ heirown views as to the be!? nS arpen £ the ^ results. But Clari mak« no 

Jfine, measure, model andstatistiSt mitigating and evaluatino retd" 5 of cntica] appraisal of the quality of the 

ly analyse fanners 1 attitudes and C I ,angc ' Tliose who data. Thfsis unfortunate, as tie book 

vealed patterns of yinced by his ..JS un . con - contains some results now considered 
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contemporary value of 
peographu. 


b. nttock cl al., is available at £35.00; 
nnd volume two on the Ecological and 
Agricultural Effects, edited by M. A. 
Hnrwcll and T. C. Hutchinson, is 
available at £43.50. 

Clark's book is very timely. Not only 
docs it inform the fwfcr of the 
problems of the past, It also comments 
*'u lire- 1'* " nil mine 

ecosystem flrtO*5aFAuman tedih. 

Hie main text discusses the ntfan? - 
and distribution in the marine emiren- 
ment of a wide ranee of solid and UqiM 
wastes, such as lieavy metals, oil, 
radiochcmicals, polychlorinated hyd- 
rocarbons, and other organic com- 

S rounds. The reader is not alerted, 
lowever, to the central problem that 
1ms bedevilled the subject over many 
years: the reliability of the data usedm 
marine pollution assessment. Metho- 
dological inconsistenrics in sample 
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subject 

straints on monitoring dgetai y 
and basic research 1 A|fo P S 8 7 Inn l es 

ssssajiS-Ea 

strategy for effective ^5!! |? seaich 
exploitation of mariL Sn raHon ^ 
re P? rt sugges^&^.^-.The 
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data. This is unfortunate, as rue 000 s 
contains some results now considered 
to be inaccurate. The second pari ol 
the book has two interesting chapten: 
one provides a commentanr on rne 
pollution case-histories of five seas; 
the other discusses ways of assessing 
pollution. t . 

A large proportion of this text 1! 
concerned with the distribution ana 
effects of pollutants on marine organ- 
isms, with only a few cursory remarks 
on physical dispersion by tides, cur- 
rents and mixing. Furthemore, l&crc •• 
virtually no reterence to the * t>le .S e 
sediments, which can act as the uJN’ 
mate sink for toxic materials, hid** 0 * 
there is little attempt to provide an 
integrated approach to unaerstanm^ 
and solving marine pollution 
lems. Such an approach is essential to 
the development of quantitative mo“‘ 
els which can be used to predict u« 
consequences of discharges to 
marine environment. , __ 

Clark’s book is a useful introductoij 
text for first-year undergraduates aw 
will be of most value to those win 8 
general interest in the marine environ- 
ment who wish to gain an insight inw 
the effects of pollution on ma nne 
organisms. 
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) in a clear anuuniussy style rroicssur 
Whittington describes the significance ] 
of each kind of fossil. He explains how 
the Burgess fauna was preserved so 
miraculously: the living animals were 
carried in a slurry of sediment - set in 
motion as an unstable slope found- 
ered - into an environment entirely 
without oxygen, where they could be 
preserved as fossils without further 
decay. Such special combinations of 
circumstances are inevitably ex- 
ceedingly rare, which is why the 
Burgess Shale remains unique. 

Some of the animals described arc 
truly fantastic, so strange that they 
cannot be classed with any known 
living animal. The bizarre (and aptly 
named) Haltucigenta, for example, 
was a spiky oddity which may have l 
f clustered as a scavenger on corpses. | 
The giant of the fauna Auoinafotaru, 
perhaps half a metre long, has a unique 
* plated month (originally described as a 
distinct animal) and 11 pair of jointed 
a limbs on its head, like an arthropod. 
Ip but with stranae. -almost squid-like 


■ • ' ft • *- •- • '• ■ L "Uira ««» ““ — * . J... 

CMaWalcoit standing on a fossUlfcrous layer In the Burgess Shale 

find holding one of the long iron bars used in levering out slabs of rock. Jjjg^ as 8 jf the features of tLse 

animals were pulled at random out of a 
1 *1 „ 0 _ ■■eisniiv hat and strung together in combina- 

\ K* 1 mineral corresponds to those usually lions des j gnec f to nonpluss evolution- 

VlinPf Cl I quoted - except thal axial ratios are biologists. Hie book should be 

di given, but these arc nowhere men- re ^ rame nded reading for ail those 

„ Boned in the text. In addition beta whQ Uke t0 regard t g e evolutionary 

angles are given for iro^nic^ner- Jadder ag a serles of nmgs leadmg 

U lillCS als and fl !pha, bcta and simply onwards and upwards. The 

F f ew triclinic minerals. In the sectionon S p ec jgj j ns ight provided by the Burgess 

7— feldspars, the first triangular diagram ^ a|c fosa ^ shows how complex the 

A Practical Introduction to has Or at the top but tlie tnree rea] SIOry may have been. 

OpUndMlneralogy subsequent tn»nfil« have An at me — — 

W.D.GrihbfeSdA.j.HaU lop. fh e Richard Fortey 

!“.: uch “ wide-ranging subject like right “Je the^refemd fo a (N^ral Mttory). 
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^book which embfaceS more than diagram whichgves tnevar. |h ^ 
^branch « attractive to students and manjnutn , extln “JB ^ mislead 

alikc - Intended as “an intro- position. J^'^-Jfih^xtinction 

the gwi teX l 0r a first ste PP in 8 stonc to tbe , a ^ Cr Sions at right angles to the a 
jJ*S»y,of optical mineralogy", this angle m rertton &n ^ ^ ro ax- 

deals with the theory of optics for axis is very di basic 

s lh hansmitted and reflected light imum angle for feldspars mu 

It can also be used as a than Arwj. ... . ies ; n t he theore- 
handb °k. “ ^ provides a . My 

“cription of the properties of the tical treatment ■ o P t ' d t0 this 
common minerals both transpa- phy . The 20 pa^« insuffi- 

r «l and opaque. topic for transmitted ugni» » 

thesn£? cha P ter outUnes a P ,an for ^ entt °toJnB J inSSiuced too quickly. 
rJu?n^ raatlc ““enption of minerals, issues b^ing hel , he stu dent 

reftli n j r u n . sra,tted light and then in Moreover. ltd behaviour of light in 
llghl. Chapters two and three to beb^vmr 

ffiirmrii JHJtcmalMj descriptions of crystals to tf® . ■ . } nc ]icatrix. Also, 
the ti^’ ^ P a 8 es being devoted to before the un indicatrix, I 

!£goates and about 50 pages to the having deaded w “e the 

j^silKates. Chapter four treats the feel that it ia , CJt ray velocity sur- 

m 5JS r f °P Ucal mineralogy in trans- much showing the secern- 

SSJ W 1 Md chapter nve in re- face- A . JSS out of place in a book 

ffA Tables of refractive in- duy. 0 ? SjJ k the explanation of the 

S n°rl raineral8 . optic axial angles, at tnisiew^® oriniary to secondary 

^ Properties of ore minerals are relationship of prunary 

^ appendices. axes. . . for stu- 

Part of the book is taken This h 0 ^. t0 stu dy geology as a 
JLZSt tb * description of the more deott intending r r as g su bject 
32521 mi ^ aIs as aeen under the s H bs dl f^i S interest. For serious stu- 
inM?h° P a ' ^rec-dimensional draw- of gen ver ^addit ion al textbooks 

Xl?n 0W l n l within the crystal the dents, towjjjj ^ for tlie descrlp- 

axial nl ° f tae deavages, the optical will be reqjd h to under- 

SS. ft and the 5ptic axes, are ' tive ®^^KSa P hy. they wiU 

.transparent minerals.. It texts on 


wemg n r . tbe transparent minerals. It 
Ptty, however, that only in the 
a few opaque minerals are there 
mW a f , of fae appearance of the 

■sswasasffassfi. 
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pro Jecls. It will help *nem 10 
integrate and apply ecological 
theory with useiul and relevant 
investigations In the real world. 
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( Crustal 
' record 

The Continental Crust - its 
composition and evolution: an 
examination of the geochemical record 
preserved in sedimentary rocks 
by Stuart Ross Taylor 
and Scott M. McLennan 
Blackwell Scientific. £ 16.80 

ISBN 0632 01 1483 

I The continental crust preserves the 
I only record of all but the most recent 
gcobgica! processes (hat have shaped 
I the history of the Earth. When and 

&J e ^" t,nci ? ta ’ crus * formed re- 
JjS* c ° ndll, °ns m the Earth at diffe- 
[ fJJ* sta S® s of ns evolution. And 

MnrSf th ,he 00151 is less than one P er 
cent of the mass of the Earth it is a 

repository for many of the rarer ele- 

j|2!j| t S0 ^ thal ■ ts forTna ‘fon also 
of m»7 J? ? Ctern ? ine the composition 

the dE '^° thcr reservoirs within 
Hie planet. Thus, any book on the 

H5r tl ° n Hnd evoiution of the con- 
CI ? st ,s add ressing very major 
questions in aenlnov 6 y Jor 


questions in geology S Wiy maj0f 

(h Jp e c /i USt 15 ,he "aid outer layer of 
Ihc Enrrt It, consisting of a number of 
rigid plates that miwn ebimi.. ... 


■ oi a number of 

S. P , ?U ' S lhi “ movc slowly on the 
•greeting n« ! «criiil beneath in 

STtroved^in f ls g{, ! ,cra,cd "ml 
r ■ n co,1, pnrativeIy short 
periods of time, whereas in the conti 
nenrs the crust is lighter and so rf£ 

h« Whl ? condilions «nd processes may 

ssawir a? 4 £ s 

r®“*. mal al1 foe continental crust 
^i Cail V n ' E ™ h history and ™ 

represent the majority. pSE 


in which rf3w continental crust has 
been generated throughout much of 
M the Earths history, albeit at ever- 
uecreasina rates. 

Typically these debates have relied 
on measured variations in radiogenic 
isotopes. As these are produced by 
radioactive decay, they provide nn 
SI invaluable methud of dating geological 
events and of deienni.ting* cfacSSl 
changes with time. What is striking 
about the work of Professor Tayln? 
and his coliciigucs at the Kesenrch 
School of Earth Sciences of the Au- 
stralian National University is that 
they have sought fust utly Hie evolution 

- f 1 ‘ c ..5P nt ! ,,e iit n i crust by other 
means ITiey have concentrated on the 
chemistry ot sediments of different 
nps: not so much on the mij»r 

chnnuH^li f f r thC l ° f,Cn Show Httle 
change hut on the trace elements 

Although these may only be present hi 
a few parts per million, they arc highly 
sensitive to changes in source compS 

Taylor and McLennan 's book is not 

° n? ,C o °l fh ? , ficld the traditional 
sense. Rather it follows a comparative- 
ly recent trend in which distinguished 
scientists emphasize what thcy 8 reg„d 
as important problems in their field 
uj? {5 se ““ how foese might be tack- 
led. Much better that such scientists be 
enc OUr ao e d to tell us what they think 

«ate of rh^ m ?! y *° ! summarize the 
state of the art. The result is a 

Essaa^wSSS 

mSTP 10 ? ,eflind common gcoche- o 
mical practices. The book is aimed at « 

geology graduates , who will need to be k 

K-N? we » wned in the subtlelics 
tope geoctSIy and radi ° ecnic iso - c ' 

avS.Ef? ,,C e W« summarize p\ 

finn nf tR , " f ™ a,,on on the composi- ai 

2 500 m nu ArC laCan te°w thaa about cc 

-.500 million years old) and flic post- si 

of efS^n?' Tf C na,lirnl P rocesses re 
w enwon and sedimentation provide cii 

average samples of the exposed crust se 

and annly.es of gS " 

“"male the nv 


tic differences have £ ess, -$^ 
between Archac^nH^ >Q- 
jnents. which arein en S UD ^Si 
fundamental changes K l0ftV -' 
tK»n of the foecoEB.I 

million years aga 
■s due to the shift 
mafic-fclsic suitesin^ Arch^ ^ 
» «be granodieritc-S?^' 

aassgaS 55 « 

crustal depths. nsutSe «r 

in i pi ient i o X is* hc^ ge q ^ 


Black 

gold 

Elements or Petroleum Geology 
by Richard C.SeUey 087 

Freeman, £19.95 
JSBN07167 16305 

Petroleum Geology 
byF.K. North 

53™ * Unwin, £50.00 and £19 95 
ISBN 004553003 3 and 553004 1 
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undergraduate and n n «» S jbject for 
dents and for «u- 

undersiandlng the iJi erested *n 
exploration 8 mystique of oil 

‘rated ^lh line di n « Mpious! y iUus- 

black-and-white u R “ some 

colour Dlate. r^ ph0t0gra P hs - Seven 
types of kerogen^rtfp 1 the Afferent 
which Mroca^bois areT ^^N^ 01 
use of sateUifc daral^ derived ),- the 
and some varietlp# «r n map meklng, 
WHng oil into lh hlstaS?'^ ™ 
tiflc context, Sellfivhlu.'o 1 ^ sc * en- 
the various kin* ol hJd efly 


t STSSS 1 ^” ° f the fower, and hence 

' averaor * Cmst ' ” owcver ' ns tables of 
f SkP conuHisj nuns lend in ! Ul .k 

1° r prgct the problems and errors 
involved in obtaining averages of nny- 

5fcte a £|! C ™* ua ‘«m by data from 
■, gs (mformation gathered 

™i?a£ r H n tf ,S d " n 8 li:d *.i Ihc 

mJSSJESA FSSS t g 

!nTh?s5bsurfiSI d fl ? ids cncounlcr cd 

fssisie 

seven, Sedimentarv^l n cha P ter 
major field of stu^bJS "i’mn? “ 
are dealt with In LP 1 ! ^mpanies, 

ssssi^sSS^ I 

pp ™ mi 

M ta MfhaS™"' ^ °f «7 1 
una diagrams bu?n?ii nunieroils 0 
pbotograp a rJ!n^ ck ' and ' white F 
provide mainiv °?if ct, ? n of P'ates iS 
micrographs nf s “ nmn .8 electron a 
Although he covL S^V y . w 
fopl« Tn brSdfv S2 ,ghly ^ aame ‘ 
North's treStVmlch^ 6 ° rder ' » 
prehensive Thnml^jji m ore com- - 
ters or consnicunuch) a , dd t 0Hal c bap- A 
on source rocks mine ° n ^ er scct fons « 
«oro.,K,fe »" d “»■ w. D 


«0» million years before &S$ 
geological reconf. AnnSlSt 
sedimentation rates 
comincn..s above"™™ ft, 
™ dl ° gan,c 'sotopes, and mJl 
trace elements are woven intosuftt 
red mode! in which over 50 per St 
the continental crust was generate! 

growth has continued at an ot 

feS " 8 u rate - Cru « S£ 

SSK 1 P erha P 8 30-50 per cent oft! 
Earth s mantle; and although m 
crust is returned to the manik visit 
ocean bnsms, the amount is small (Ir 

ihan O.J cubic kilometres ofiSS 
per year). The Earth probably mete 

u.n r e ln A n . Ccretl0 u’ bul foe early eras 
was likely to have been basaltic o 

^°II) a * ,1 * ,c ' rather than granitic. 

Tlie debate on the origins in 
evolution of the continental crust i 
very much alive. This book provides; 
pleasing mixture of tvell-reseaitk 
and up-to-date information, ideas auc 
comment, set out in a clear, cooda 
style. The views of an laflneatii! 
research school are boldly and sue- 
cmctly laid out and undoubtedly de- 
senre to be digested and questioned In 
order to stimulate new ideas and 
avenues of research. 


— 

( '■ J. Htiwkcxworth is lecmrvfo 6 
sciences at the Open UmventSi- 

Imth important considerations ni 
dnys to petroleum explorationists 
are becoming more structu 
oriented. Interestingly, there 
whole chapter on “the petrol 

S ologist in action”, taking us thn 
c witolc process of investigatii 
new area, making a reconnaissa 
drilling, appraising all the data, 
the production stage. 

ScIIey's book would be ideal 

iind^romHiisfuc nc siinnlemen 


It provides as much infomatio 
lecturer would give in a 10-2C 
course. The book is simply and < 
written, occasionally witty, wil 
too much detail - indeed, in 

nlnna. it So ..maximal UnllWWI 


tuapier, rogeuier wun a u» wi 
cited. By contrast. North’s text 
be more suitable as a referee 
book for the student to delve inf 
he requires more information tl 
lecturer provides. One major 
back, however, is that there 
proper references for the facl 
sented: North simply gives the n, 
an author and the year in wh 

— .Llt.l i _ ..i f __ la 
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ably the book's value as a k 
work. 

Maurice Tucker 

Maurice Tucker is senior leci 
sedimentology at the umva 
Durham. 
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Remote Sensing Yearbook 198t 
by Arthur Cracknel] and 
Hayes, has been published by 
& Brands at £50. Three main t 
material are included; articles 
mote sensing; lists of sources c 
lite data and of recently- 1 a 1 
satellite missions; and a direct 

An anecdotal history by H. E. 
of the British Geological Surv 
been published, to comraemoi 
150th anniversary, as Down to 
by Scottish Academic Press a* 
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Dizzy 

reaches 

^Sry of Atmospheres: 
an Id trod action lothechemlstry 
ofihe atmospheres of Earth, 
tbeplanets, and their sateUltes 
b, Richard P. Wayne 
Oxford University Press. 

£ 30 . 00 and£l 4-95 

[SBNO 19 8 55176 2 and 855175 4 

Atmospheric chemistry is a subject 
thal has achieved some prominence in 
rfiwt years. Now that there is a 
widespread understanding that the 
solutions to such problems as urban air 
pollution, depletion rtf the ozone Layer 
ard acid rain arc likely to be both 
expensive and difficult to find, atmos- 
pheric chemists have been expected to 
provide answers to politically sensitive 
questions. This may not always be the 
healthiest environment, however, for 
lhc growth of a young science. Richard 
Wayne’s excellent book will make sure 
thal at the very least our chemistry will 
be on a firm footing. 

Much modern atmospheric chemis- 


try seems to derive from the ciliW 
science of aconinmy which concerns 
itself willi the physics and chemistry nf 
the upper Btmosphure (stratosphere). 

A result of this ancestry is ih.it many 
monographs on atmospheric chemistry 
sccin to be preoccupied with ihe 
chemistry of the upper atmosphere of 
the Earth and the other planets, in 
other bucks it is possible to discern a 
different approach which seems to owe 
something tn geochemistry, where the 
principal concern is the cycling of 
major elements at the surface of the 
Earth. The authors of such books treat 
the sources of various trace gases and 
pollutants in the atmosphere and con- 
sider how and where they arc removed 
from the atmosphere. 

Wayne's book seems to owe more to 
the former approach than to the latter. 
This is b wise choice, as acronomy has 
been influential in highlighting the 
importance of homogeneous chemical 
reactions in the atmosphere. It has 
enabled us to view the atmosphere as a 
photochemical system in which solar 
radiution interacts with the gases of the 
atmosphere, splitting up molecules 
into fragments or radicals which arc 
highly reactive and drive the overall 
chemistry. The great advantage of 
studying these photochemical proces- 
ses in the upper atmosphere is the fact 
that where solar radiation is high and 
atmospheric pressure Inw their effects 
can very dearly be seen. Fur instance, 
the generation of ozone in the upper 
atmosphere is such nn important pro- 
cess that it increases the stratospheric 
temperature by nearly 100®C. 

Similarly, the early chemists learnt 
much from the stratosphere that could 
be applied nearer ground level (in the 


liiipo-.nlK.ri-)- 1 "t instlin*.-:. Ill' ll idiMs 
1'toVL'il i'v-ciitKil in uiir.ivitliTi}' Du- 
compk-xiiK-, nf l.i is Anevk-s smup. 
which proved In he v» ilmcri-m from 
the mix tu i e n( Mimkc .ind ln^ ili.it 
pervaded the l.nfidiiii *4 Oliver Twist 
ur Sherlock ilnlmcs. Current work 
attempts in extend uui Lnnwk-dge ul 


hoinoecneiuis phutoshvinisiry h* the 
unpulluieil trupiisphere, hut ;t*\ Wjyne 
points out "ijur ([U.ditative under- 
standing of lTiijhjspliciic cliemisiry 
falls far short ul that fur the stralu- 
sphcre. , ‘ 

Although Wayne's honk uses our 
extensive knowledge of atmospheric 
photochemistry to build a coherent 
picture of the chemistry of the atmo- 
sphere, his “acronomicar approach 
has its limitations, ihe most obvious 1 
being the reluctance which chemists | 
have often shown in studying ihe I 
chemistry of the lower atmosphere: I 
the study of this subject is frequently I 
left to ecologists, oceanographers and 1 
geochemists. The reluctance to study I 
the base of the atmosphere is under- 
standable, as the upper atmosphere is 
a rather simpler system in some ways. 1 
It docs not rain in the stratosphere ; the 
dust and particles that get there are | 
rather sniull in size and thoroughly I 
dispersed; nnd the action of life (ill- 1 
eluding humnn activities) dial so per- | 
varies the chemistry of the lower 
atmosphere looks rather less impor- 
tant from the dizzy reaches of the 1 
mesosphere. It is even harder to I 
discern the moral issues at that height, I 
so that wc can avoid the discomfort of 
such problems as acid rain. However, 1 
even the upper atmosphere has not I 
been able to escape human interfer- I 
cnce, so that texts and monographs 
have had to include references to 1 
aerosols, supersonic transport, and the 
space shuttle. 

The aeronomical approach becomes 
most apparent in die treatment of 
atmospheric pollution, where Wayne 1 
devotes 20 pages to the pollution of the I 
stratosphere and only six pages more 
to the pollution of the troposphere. 1 
The author is at ease when writing 1 
about the chemistry of the gas phase, 1 
but far less comfortable when treating 1 
rain, clouds and dust. 

Although in the past relatively few | 
atmospheric chemists were trained as 
. such, the number of courses is likely to 
^ " increase in the coining years. This 
bonk would serve as an excellent text 
for tlic more chemical elements ot suen 
courses and occupy a prized place as a 
work of reference long after gradua- 
tion. 

Peter Brimblecombe 

Peter Brimblecombe is lecturer In en- 
vironmental sciences at the University 
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New from Oxford 


Marine Pollution 

R. B. Clark 

Ttiis i r , the first book on marino pollution to ozpiam thn sriontilic background io 
the relevant issuos as wall as the issues themselves. In a clear stylu accessible 
to the non- specialist, it describes the main inputs to the sea. what happens to 
them, then etlocls on marine organisms and ecosystems, arid threat to human 
health. 

0 1 9 05-1183 X. 228 pp.. illus.. Clarendon Press, February 1986 Cl 9.5 

0 1 9 864 182 1 . paperback C9.9 

Cladistic Biogeography 

Christopher J. Humphries and Lynne R. Parenti 

A general introduction to cladistic biogeography, covering the methodology, 
applications, and the potential value of the subject in developing a new view of 
the organic world. 

0 19 854576 2, 1 12 pp.. illus.. Clarendon Press. February 1986 C19.5 

Oxford Monographs on Biogeography 

Principles of Geographical 
Information Systems for Land 
Resources Assessment 

P. A. Burrough 

A comprehensive roviow ot the principles and applications of geographical 
Infoimalion nyatems with extensive tints of roloronces. 

0 19 054563 0. 202 pp.. Illus.. Clarendon Press, Juno 1906 £ 

0 19 854592 4, paperback c 

Moriograp/is on Soil nnd Rosnurces Survey No. 1 2 

Agricultural Geography 

Asocial and Economic Analysis 


River 

basins 

Hirers and Landscape 
bj Geoff ; Petta and Ian Foster 
“ward Arnold. £12.50 
gBN 07131 643 36 

V”® about 30 years ago, the major 
“Bpnasis in the study of rivers was on 
andscanes - including rivers - 
dually evolved. Such studies were 
«cessarily concerned with landscape 
evolution during timescales of 
'.njjj^hds or millions of years. About 
iw’ however , geographers realized 
imrf 0re atten{ ion should be given'to 
°., WJtan ding how rivers actually 
j' and m Oie two decades of 
ESftohvc research that ensued our 
«?fjj tandin S of rivw behaviour has 
“nstderably uicreased. Such advances 
enabled a more informed inter- 
Qiauon of the way in which rivers 
«baved m the past. This general 
nx ea ?e of development is acknow- 
nmf ed m . tlie introduction to this useful 
nn roucke undergraduate textbook, 
tana 811 infograted study of rivers and 
^Jcape, the authors advocate the 
ri me nt. ecosystem, consisting of a 
aiJa 2 r together with the associ- 
dnm- ra i na 8 e area. Within this fun- 
suh!ff la unlt > cn etgy and chemical 
th™ BnC€8 Me eyolea and recycled as 
al ™ lov e through the Earth’s physic- 
j, S" em - Such an Integrating concept 
a^ ro p r i Qte because it can be used 
rflJ^fontphqlqgists who study , the 
ntis surface form: hv hvdroloGists 


the world ia drained by foe world’s 20 
largest basins. Political boundaries 
transect these: indeed, there are 44 
countries where at least 80 per cent of 
the total area faUs within international 
river basins; and 214 basins are shared 
by two or more- countries. 

Within this overall approach, four 
chapters deal with the way in which the 
svstem works now and two chapters 
(&n 30 per cent of the bof ere 
devoted to past development. The 
chapters on contemporary rivers out- 
lim* concisely the basic material, be- 

S^Satdiment Wrotog- 

This summarizes the world nver flow 
pattern, shows how factor sach a a j 
{and use can affect such flows, and 
indicates why extremes of Boo* and 
droughts occur. Each of the suosc 

qlrenf chapters on “ lute /^i“' n ^ 
«*diment transport and on channel 
morphology could have begun with a 
statement showing how eachsubjgt 
miaht be imderstood as a basis for 
understanding landscape change. 
Se?e £. however, a later sect.cn ^on 
the implications of solute-based stu- 

dil of the two chapters devoted to past 

agSiSfiSsfi 

gtlS£^ 


cnnl- s 8 h™ce form; by hydrologists 
^hrerned with the cycling of water, 
bininJw !?, d solutes; and also by 
not «§lk S ' ^ vcr basins, however, are 
in Without their problems, as nearly 


available eisewnere , ^ -- . 

ment f ^ 8 fora JidS 

which lakes can b j n wf| tec hni- 

spectrum ofsuch fMCW ^liometric 


Brian W. Ilbery 

The first text on agricultural geography to adopt a primarily behavioural 
perspective demonstrating that a realistic understanding ot agricultural land-use 
patterns can only be obtained by examining farmers’ reaction to. and 
perceptions of. changing economic circumstances. 

0 1 9 8741 34 0. 220 pp.. Illus.. Clarendon Press. July 1 989 
0 19 8741 33 2, paperback EB - 95 

Earth’s Changing Surface 

M. J. Selby 

This is ihe first university textbook to take account oi the recent changes In the 
study of geomorphology. An important book lor fitsi-degree students ot 
physical geography, earth science, soil science, and geology. 

0 19 823252 7, 480 pp., illus.. 1905 

0 19 823251 9, paperback vic.ou 


Gxfo rd U n'tversity Press 


be calculated for the basin draining the 
lake and these can be verified using 
information on the nature of former 
environments derived from analysis. 

This book provides a useful compila- 
tion which emphasizes example and 
specific research more than proposing 
its own fully integrated view. It also 
achieves its objective of providing 
students with a good general know- 
ledge of river systems. The diagrams 
are numerous and helpful; and further 
reading is given at the ends of each 
chapter. Some readers, however, may 
not agree with some of the authors 
analySs. For example, the statement 
that "relatively little is known of 
Holocene landform development in 
extra-glacial areas” Is not true every- 
where; and in Mediterranean areHS 
important research during the past 20 
years has utilized archaeological evi- 
dence not elaborated extensively in the 
book. Rivers should not be separated 
quite so dramatically from hfllslopcs 
when studying landscape change. 

The subject of the final brief section 
of the final chapter - "Pnlaeo^eomor- 
phology: a futuristic science? - really 
requires a complete chapter to inte- 
grate the understanding of present 
processes with the interpret ntion of 
past sediments and chronologies That 
chapter would need to dear with the 
problem of timescales. Whereas the 
evidence on processes relates to a Tew 
months or years, the evidence from 
sediments often pertains to hundreds 
or thousands ot years. The bnsic 
problem then is to devise ways of 
linking the two. Until the rinal chapter 
can be written, this subject will regain 
a challenging one. 


K. J. Gregory 

K. J. Gregory is professor of geography 
at the University of Southampton. 


AMODERN DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY 

JOHN SMALL and MICHAEL WITHERICK 
A new work of reference with over 1800 entries aupplarnwil^ by 
frequenl and helpful cross-referencing, that covers the apecflmm oT 
physical and human geography. It aims to provide a comprehensive 
guide to the principles, concepts and terminology of modem 

£19.93 net boaida 240pa9® s ISBN 07131 64352 
£7.95 net paper ISBN 0713 1 64344 

THE NATURE OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

K.J. GREGORY 

Tn write a book of this scope, covering most aspects of physical 
geography, is a tremendous task for one man. Clearly it has required 
a large amount of reading and selectivity . 00 will enable 

undergraduates to place the individual components of their studies 
into a wider context.' The Times Higher Education Supplement 
£7.95 net paper 273 page-j ISBN 07131 643 1 X 

GLACIAL GEOLOGIC PROCESSES 

DAVID DREWRY *** 

This book provides an overview of important aspects of glaciology 
and glacier hydrology relevant to an understanding of er osion and 
sedimentation It is profusely illustrated and draws together a wide 
range of previously disparate areas into a single volume. 
£30netappicix boards 256 pages ISBN 07 131 6485 9 
£12.50 net appiox paper ISBN 07131 63909 

RIVERS AND LANDSCAPES 

GEOFF PETTSand IAN FOSTER 

Tliis lext provides students with a foundation knowledge of river 
systems, emphasising both functional relationships between forms 
and processes, and the historical change of fluvial landscapes 
including evidence from valley fills and lake sediments. 

£12 50 net paper 288 pages ISBN 07 131 64338 
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AfffcBfasauilmtadfor tha 
wfortw pwa Far which appUcatlom 
doHMMdalH ihown. SALARIES 
bnhuotiwmh* tUlad] ara ai 

t SjjKjSwiW703B; Reader 

Wa^842uatguaarch Follow 
■SSRSS S OT "~»» Offlcer 
8*nlor Lecturer 

W^WttHSilaeti.rw 
•SWITB. Further datalta and 
Jw*J*JP««duia«iBy ha obtained 
JwlhiAacdailonoi 

Unlmritle. (Appli), 
London WC1HDPF. 
^^(J^oymant opportunity la 

JtoUnlvarslty of Adelaide 

LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGUSH LANGUAGE 

®W URE - 

SH'w;. "Mdi fau ■ cunenl 

E^S^SSSSSS 

sSsSSBasassas. 

St!5gl6»_ 

Be tfriLTli* currenl cnrolmenl 
J™j*to* »J6haBinei*nd 32 

■Jtonii. Rncarcta U rtaoiniiiSy 
^^dthelMvenii.mako 
1 ht21P 0Vt ^ p,n far «vdy feme, 
■i^fflwwwwtattad* Ihe Barr Smith 

!£i2cS Br i < i n t mraro11 '"'“i"". bcm “ , ° 

to con, P u,ei newoik ind 

iSSSCTSSS *• “■* Aunralien 
AwZlSS'Jto, Dqiamecni. 

^ ag Kasr aaaiL 

19ssj ^ J" h torilaMe fiom l Aiuuu 

“"Uto lo bo evrilaUe by 
tuhju ““vW nol be dheouraged from 


i (Hi haSS f"E*« “P W left yean where 
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S 8 h b a n l a tVOfQuBanBlBnd ’ 

®|rSTr 

£?MPUTER SCIENCE 


LATroba Univarsltv, 
Melbourne 

CHAIR OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS AND 
BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENTS 

Ref: 1M/35/B8 

School oIAariouttura 

The iiiueufuT spolln nl wuuld beeu«ciedii> 

uke up lie sponlnlmcm in esriy 1981. 

Applicant UiouU h.ive * di«Inguiihed 
re» arch record In uny branch of agricultural 
eftwrnlcv. . „ . 

1 he Schuid ot ApuuliUK ai I :ilicw 
Umu'iuiy encouraucn •ludenlt in » baue 
□ntfffnisrnJlr>gpf Ihe eHM briMn i«W 
plnnik. juiimut. een""ftdi* and ilw 
tliviiienpenl. The .kiilot* he.ideJ Iflr llie 
luecenful ■npUcanl VniuM be •grlcutlural 
ecnnomm and budneu mana*eme nl , and 
Includei nilcroeeonnnlci. microeconomic^ 
envln.iinieniil and ICMM iionomla ud 

tU 'lhe' appointed Praira-ir will be emclnl 
it, lutwide Brtilen* le*derahlp and h> tnuor 
ihe ilncli.pnieni ot ihe diuipllnt al 
uintvipiduaie, rani yaduale and rcuarch 

leeels^lhr Pc.rfrtWt will he e'perted io 

unde i lake admlnlsluihe remadhUily Toi 
hlilhcr area and lo be prepared lo a«rpi 
nomination (or nwlipeiwi Ol Dean. <A 
reuulicd. 

.K) June I W>. 

The Australian National 
University 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW/RESEARCH 
FELLOW- 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS 

^SSSSSSSSKSSSL 


Oimrirj. Found.ltanv, Lie uroopa i a* 
Algebraic Orauw. Ofd!MXj^e«"““ 
Equuiom and ConirulThr«y.01chal 

mTSSS to*»«h "££gg£S& 
B-BSSSSSSBtf* 

^SaSuc orovlded icwm* ™«l am ! 


^SSSZtSSSLmm 

toanbta 


Unlvefdrtec. Melend.y •- 

Unlve nliy reierwa ib* righi nort°“*“ “ 
ippotnimcri or lo make an appranlraenl oy 
Invtudon >i any tow. 

31 Job 1986 ^ 

The University of Naw South 
Wales 

PROFESSOR - 

DEPARTMENTOF 
ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC 


Sabjeci idcontembyibeUnlieiviijr. 
profcswR my undrruLe a limited amount 
of higher consullailve work. 

The Uni ye icily reserves the right in All 
any chnir bui mvnnilnn. 

» May I9K6 


Monash University, 

Melbourne 

ICI AUSTRALIA/ 
MONASH UNIVERSITY 
JOINT CHAIR OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMISTRY ' 

Applkailunt ule mvii.-d f|..ii, -.iul.il.lv 

S jallficiliier^MM Ini a|.|vliilineiil I- ■ lliv 
tinlri.l InduUrlnl I'hemlMiy mhich H I 
Auilitia Umllcd hr* agreed lo endow; 
Inlrially for a porlpdoflhree yten-The Cbali 
will Ui one of four In Ihe Dojunlmonl of 
Chtmlsiry The Chairman of ihc Drpaitreenl 
ii Professor R. D. Drown; Profeuorll. Cl. 
Wksl haUi lha tecond Chair (Inoraulc 
Chomlnry). and PiolewwW. R. Jackson 
holds lha ited Quir (Oigdue OiemlMW). 

The Piofetior. whose lima wU bo divided 
between Monsifa Unlversllyaed 1CA 
Awl nils, will panlrtpsia In Uia reaching, 
iciaarch aed «har icriWltanf tha 
Drpinnicnl of ChemHliy The nolraoi «U 
be es peered to nndenake ideally »«k and 
rnconducl teiearchpriniaiily In nckhol 
munul lolereil lo ICI Aumalis and lo the 
Department of Chembiry. 

ft Ii as peeled tint Ihe lucoenful applkanl 
would beapenon with comldeiable 
emirirnre In the chemical Indiairy and 
should have a substantial record of 

The appointment will be foi an initial term 
uf three yean. , . , 

Superannuation, i rare I and rein oval 
allowance, and temporary housing araliianre. 

Cbundl icierwi iho right M nako no 
ippolQtmwi orioippoint by invertors it uvf 

ffftie IMS 


The University of Melbourne 

READER/SENIOR. 

LECTURER 

(CONTINUING) IN THE 
CENTRE FOR THE 
STUDY OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

g£tadff. 7 »t» Invited tra m ■** ■*>«*» 
eJnnondci ol aterfon «” " l "^0* ld 01 

SeSST ThfcStw aeeki la efiapMltlw 

SKSSSSST" 

Ss^sKgSsr 

funded researrh projeea. 

30 May IMS 

RESEARCH OFFICER 
(N.H. & M.R.C) IN 
MOLECULAR 
GENETICS 



UtaiJ University of Strathclyde 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 

^5lX £22,000 (NEGOTIABLE} 

Tlie University is sacking a Director ol Public flalations to bo reeponsibla for ensuring 
that the activities of tho University aro widely understood and recognised locally* 
nationally and internationally. ThB Director will work closely with tha Principal and the 
Senior Officers and will be directly responsible for the co-ordination of public relations 
activities (internal and external). Information, alumni relations, publications and fund 
raising services and the development and maintenance of good relationships with the 
press and the media. 

Tha Bucce&sful candidate should have a provan record in public relations, 
advantageously in a sciancei/technolagy-ralaled Raid. (Ref: 17186). 

FUND RAISING OFFICER 

The University is seeking a Fund Raising Officer to promote, coordinate and assist with 
the initiation and planning of new and existing University and Departmental Appeals 
and with direct fund-raising through a systematic and continuing programme of such 
activities. 

Previous relevant experience with a genuine Interest In the promotion of Universities l 
is essential. 

The post la pa rt of the University's Puhllc Relations Service. 

Initial appointment will be at an appropriate point on a scale rising to £15.700 per 
annum and will be for three years in the firet instance. (Ref: 18/86). 

Application forms and further particulars (quote appropriate reference) are ■wjUfato 
from the Staff Officer, University of Strathclyde. McCance Building. 16 Richmond Street, 
Glasgow G1 1XQ. 

Closing date for applications: 9 May, 1986. 


ASTON UNIVERSITY 
MICROPROCESSOR 
CONTROL AND COMPUTER- 
AIDED DESIGN 

The following appointments are to be m ® da J n JJ® S 

Engineering Division of Ihe Department of Mechanical and 
Production Engineering; 

A "NEW BLOOD" LECTURER - an Important post In the field of 
the design and flexible control of hfgh-spesd machinery - tor 
example In packaging. 

A CONTRACT RESEARCH OFFICER In a similar flald on an 
SERC projecl sponsored In ihe Mechanical and 
earing Department, jolnlfy with the Department ol Eiatririral and 
Etodfonic Engineering and Applied Physics, and In collaboration 
with Moline Tobacco Machinery Limited. 

A TEACHING COMPANY SENIOR 

minimum models for 3-dlmenslonal design and databases lor 
manufacture. 

The facilities at Aston for the work are flrat^ass.j^h a DEC 
university mainframe computer, new CAD WOfk J" 

Engineering Faculty, high level microprocessor support facilities In 
the Microprocessor Unit and microprocessor development sys- 
tems for In-drcult emulation. 

For all Dosts the moat Important requirement is a goad, flrat-dass 
degree in a numerate desdpHne. coupled with Interest Jn and 
enthusiasm for the subjects. Some experience In related flekts 
would be useful. For the lectureship, a higher degree would be an 
advantage, although time would be allowed for re-lrainlng and 
there would be every opportunity to study lor a higher degree. 
Salaries will be within the following ranges: 

^80177156 £9.495 to £1 5.700 per annum 

Contract Research Officer 

Raf: 8618/158 £8,020 to £12.780 per annum 

Senior Teaching Company Associate 

REf- 8619/158 Efl.020 to £12,780 par annum OR 

£1 1 ,790 to £1 5,700 per annum 

Further detallB and application forms (quoting the appropriate 
reference number) may be obtained from: 

The Personnel Officer (Academic Staff), 

Aston University, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET 
Telephone: 021-3S9 3811, Extn: 4563 
Closing date for thB receipt of applications is 91h May 1 988. 


WC1H OFF. 

Hen I ions close With Jho 



University College of 
Swansea 

LECTURERS 

AunllcatloiM ara Invited for 
thro a vacancies of Lecturer in 
tha 

Dannrimont of Electrical nnd 


Tha poata have bean created 
through tho shift to Sclonco 
and Technology lultlntlva. Ap- 

K llrante lor tha poata aihouln 
ave roaenrch Into rente ro- 
tated to those of tho Depart- 
ment. 

The appointments are to ho 
filled bafora October 1906 
nnd will bn on the scale 
£0,020 ■ £13.700 per annum 
ptua UBS/US DPS benefits. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forms ta copies* may 
be obtained from the Person- 
nel Of Hen, University Collena 
of Swansea, Stapleton Park. 
Swansea SA2 OFF. to which 
office they should bore turned 
by Friday. May 9, 1906- 

<340 7 8) H» 
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Durham university business school 

SMALL BUSINESS CENTRE 
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THE CITY UNIVERSITY 

Department of Chemistry 
puif£™ R ES H,p IN 

, J 5 ,CAL chemistry 

12?. l K5? , iP f «W PCS* Ol LOChlrw bki.ki . 
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ajract financial auppw i torflIS- HE? r8W5aro11 ,ntw ««* and an abiuty , 0 
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UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Wititas aw invited lor iha Folio wm g posts: 

THE PR0FE8S0RSHIP IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY 

'"“d.fallyqual.f.ed and hold appropiiais HFflher qualifies- 
i -ns. t spociDl m let* si m onlioi histology w nouroanaiomy fa desirable' iha 
jLiliiy io inihaie and supervise research work Is essenlisl. 

Locturoahipa/Sanfor Looturashlpa/Aasodated Professorship* ■ 

DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL SCIENCE (Animal Breading) 

uJ^w! AmX^nVVnHvJ 0Um 0n “"* d Lwflsl « k ImpicLmcnf io 
S.-lenco and Vstei.nsry smdenis and to direct end dovolou 

■wsficrwissxs 

»s;“'b»"£s sisssssss i“ * s r “» a » "i— 
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DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 

sra a flss ssca 

K> Kn r ^ 

SSot™ISS) POLm “ L an ° admin 'sthative 

^ p '- 

courses In Public Adminlsiratlon T^ev^ 2ST 1 1 A^-ihBaiton amt lalarorf 
Public Admlnisiiatiun. loach inn and an'eneli^ n ,1 9881 8 7'? ,lB ^ s d8 0 r «> I" 
o* will be a doctoral degree. ° P a '" CB °*P a, 1«ice will be an ortyantago 

fcSSSr2l^i^“ coura8s 

at either unrtergiadiiaie or posinraduaw fa«lli°u«Ak d d,,ec,,n 0 reseatcli 
inaiiera degree ; n PollilcsP Science A PhD .n mu,t hf,,d al losal a 

loathing w, If greatly iiie nfl !henon8 ? i^ancos? J a * par,flnca ,n msanrch and 

^^MxasSSs3S^r 


Qlp'ofess'OM 1 pretties Inih, a u bheld^nf h |nrt.?.*, 0 ?^ J flnd ■ u »»'Vl«ian 

Wchotogy. the successful candidate* wHI riio haul'll ,*!L d w B an ^»Honal 
Iha DepanmenTa undergraduate prog^mme* 0<Pactod ,0 contribute to 

PStSsS^tas-—*-. 

m & hMe can *» SMl8d up ioX?oS^K“ J n,8ta ' 9 10 ,ha point 
P f0CflM engineering will be ore*™? a iF rt ■P«l«llaing In 
«nH*i Sc " M6,fl,(ur Hy or Chomicaf InainMrinS^ CBnla g,l04J,d h «« « least 


!" d p ® corporate tnornben ol'anfnatl^on’oi'n m m /* rBCO fl n,S8d ' 

S^SSSsSSsSsKaatae 

required to study Industry o7£n,^ Econom.sis 

mrmgm 
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SALARY 

^*26 1 “1^2j 2 2 n BM - |j25 80n° r LBCn,rer 2S22 - t2fl - 

ff® Xiti&i* ^ZS^Z Z$24 B00Sbi , 

hMMhS »SlB8-2*M. 8 13ft‘ a 2*2 W84 0 - ISbS^'C 

Appolntmam on tha above Ka f«* » 
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|| University of Strathclyde 

UWSCHOOL 

lectureship iim law 

' JaUW ^ £8 ' 02M16 ' 7 °0 per annum. USS 

Application forms rmn i..>di ... 


WvERSITY OF OXFORD 

cSW N ° G R i H c i p EN % 

SSSCttaast 


ASTON UNIVERSITY ^frfflTiMF^i'i<'Hti‘ Etl ucATI0NSlJPPLEMENT 

iaaasff»*»» 


LECTURESHIPS 

THo I fnllina>#«lk. i_ ^ 
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The University wishes to make nnnm . i 

posts In Ihe Department of llmenh 

been established to respond I to 
Department's undergraduate muS*? 3,easln 0 *n£ , .i 
opportunities and to provide further ’ pos, B ,a Si^?.:' 
tlcularly In the following ?^ areas 8UPP0rt fer "ilS 

= ssc.asr ^ «"« 

ssr 

«i , SSS3S35ss 

politics, or linguistics and app^Sii ? 1 ? 1 *+* 
encourage literary studies. P ,in SufstlC8; Aston i* ? 

| ^Pj^ ns w '" be parncu'eriy welcome In Frenchfaw^ 

Frenc^Ludle^'of DrE KollXkvfor qL L Hanl/als ^ 

Johns-Lewis for Linguistics or nL° ® 0fman studlss, crli^ 

-.«-.!S5iasaKssS 

sssssr^sssssftsa 

t56 Aston UnlverslS Lto^ TriflnS; q n° ti, I fl raferefH65a 
phone: 021 -358 38 t i . an 9le. Birmingham, B47ET.Trt- 

Closing dale lor Ihe recelpi el appllceiions km%IH 
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OXFORD UNIVERSTTY 

Director of University 
Development Office 

Hie Uiructurship ni Uic l^n«/ppjpcn\ Office is a 
new post. icHciMing tlie University's intenfion to 
L’.Njt;iiul its fund-raising activities and devetop a 
long-term strategy for the improvement of its 
1 1 Hu licit! I position. 

i lie brief culls for energy uml diplomacy of a high 
order. It is dcsirn hie thiiteandidn tes should have a 
record of substantial success in fund-raising, but 
careful consideration will also be given toother 
candidates who enn demonstrate relevant experi- 
ence in education, commerce or industry, aptitude 
and enthusiasm for the job. and a commitment to 
higher education. 

The salary of the post will be at Professional level. 

Those interested should obtain further particulars 
from the Deputy Registrar (Administration), 
University Offices, Wellington Square, Oxford, 
0X1 2JD. (Tel: 0865-56747 ext 249), by whom 
applications should be received not later than 9th 
May 1986. own 


UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 
Institute of Informatics 

MNIOR lectureship in computing science 

^ at Coleraine ReF: C86/64 

•i. . Uitional leadership In. and io stimulate further, ibe research aulviilHof 
of Com puling Science. 

TZm, should bold a good honours degree, and preferably a higher degree In 
e { BpiM?SdM c *i * od ,hould have ■ rec,,r “ of significant reiearch achievement. 

lectureship in computing science 

9 t Coleraine, Jordanstown or Magee College 
Ref: C86/65 

mbuie to die teaching of ihe lnsiliuie, to participate in courae development and 

S letewm research. 

Z\.. <hou |d hold a good bnnoun degree, and preferably a higher degree, in 
Wince or a related discipline. A professional qualification & Computing ii 
C f ffl 2*.3e and appUcanU ihould have eapeniBe In one of ihe folkwring: Systems 
^kihind (“viitn Database Systems and Infonnailon Retrieval. Computer Archl- 
programming Language and Operating Sysienu, and Expert Systems. 

Trl \ «« hi determined by age, qualiflcailom and experience wiihln the appropri- 
S^^*Ucrurer£H,m-£lBA25 per annum; Leciurer tg,CC0-ri5>0 per 

lrf . yaUabla from ihe Staffing Officer, Unlvaniiy of Ulater at Coleraine, 
Rid ^Coleraine. Co Londondenv BT52 ISA (Telephone Coleraine (0245) 
.fTn in wbatn annUealloru, I nd tiding a hid enrrlcnlunj vitae and Ibe names . 

of hra rtferM^hould be amt not Utar than 2 May IM6. TtaepeaU are 
teMh male and female applicant*. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
Faculty of Mathematics 

lectureship in statistics 

)licatk) 0 S are invited for b permanent post of Lecturer in Siaiisiin, 
lie Family of Mathematics. The post is available immediately. 
Applicants should have a real interest in contributing to ihe Mathe- 
oiici Faculty's dlsiance teaching work in statistics and ability to 
communicate by the written word and through audio and television 
media. The successful applicant will contribute to the maintenance of 
eriiiiM courses in Statistics and to Ihe preparation of new ones , such 
ait planned courses in statistical methods and applictions of proba- 
bJny. He or she should have experience of research and/or con- 
sdURcy work in some field of statistics or probability and an active 
interest io pursuing this work. 

a team will be made at an appropriate point (according to age 
experience) on the Lecturer salary scale: £8,020-£15 1 700 p.B. 

A reflation forms and further particulars are available from the 
Sain Assistant Secretary (Maths) (2347/2), Faculty or Mathematics, 
Tta 0p» University, Walton Hall, Milton Keynes MK7 6AA, or 
tefephne MUton Keynes 10908) 653784: there Is a 24-hour answering 
i«vinm6S3868. 

CUigdste for applications: 2nd May. 


f KeelE 

department of law 

Professor of Law 

AppUcatlona are Invited for the Chair of Law, which is 
wnable horn 1 October, 19B6, or as soon as possible 
Ihsreafter. 

Tito Salary will be within the current Professorial 
scale. 

Two Temporary Lectureships In Law 

Applications are Invited for two posts, tenable from 1 
October, 1986, for one year In the first instance. 

will be within the Lecturers’ scale (£8,020 - 
ki 5,700 psr annum). 

Application forme and Further Parttoulara from the 
gf^rar. University of Keele, Keele, Staffordshire, 

Closing Date: 16 May 1888. 



national institute for higher education dubun 


Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 
In 

Mathematical Sciences 

Anni i?j? n 2°L°^ w « 1h ®mat!aal Solenoaa offers a 8-%JJ 
dafri- Ma,h ematlcal Sciences, provide leofurlnfl on ora 

in fl h^K Pr ?° ra r m0a and haa an active reae a rohproflrammS fl 

mafh-™ , 8fl . ch,n P and research, emphasis la plao^ 
mathematical modelllnB. 

a n “P55 ,a,1 ®m In numerical analysis, continuum s W*fjKi 
appHed analysle or any other field of Industrially a PP lloa " 


eoarlamiif B * 10u,d ba well qualified aoademloally a Jf , n i? W 
SJSKSl ™ aaaroh . business or Industrial axpwtonjs 
to iS2f 5 ah 5 u,d have an flc,,ve interest In and commit" 1 
io research and should hold a Ph.D. or squlvalanl. 

Salary Eoalai 

BS&*™ lR £1 6,669 - £22,005 

Leolurer: !R E 1 B.1 B2 - El 0.062 lha 

PeSnnn'f? 1 JSl!” 8 and further details are avetlabtoJ^J, 
aTaanaut n 0 L f °®' Na »onal Institute for Hlflher ^ ucS{ 
Qiaanevln, Dublin 0 . Closing date: 16 May 1 086 . 
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IN LATIN 
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Ublversityof 
Exeter 
“Moment of Economic* 

ttoSBS’teE, 1 or Boono. 
r* p or l .1 Septom- 

P * rtod waafe 1 ." 6 for ■ 

p, ^nnum , ?i oX!* 11 **• £7,005 
(under review). • 

fe«^<!5§y %*vssi 


University of 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

D °iSe«c«a Bnd 
administrative 
assistant 

end Electronic Engineer 111 * 1, 

Duties will be to ■“PJ’STj fooppl 

KS'SrS <34 ‘ ’ 

3r3irfis* 

affairs. 

dBSSSSt 

EHEffiBS 

day affairs. 


Si^-ISouthampton 

THE 

university 


Lectureships in 
Accounting in the 
Department of 
Accounting & 
Management Science 

Applications are invited for the above 
posts Irom candidates whoso in- 
terests and qualifications are In any 
area of accounting or finance. 
Associated interests in information 
technology, operational research, 
business economics or organ- 
isational behaviour would be 
welcomed. At least one of the 
appointments will bB made on 
permanent basis. Salary will be In 
the range £8,020 • £15,700 and 
may bB at or near the upper part of 
the scale lor experienced applicants 
Applications (7 copies Irom UK 
applicants) with curriculum vitae 
and Ihe names and addresses ol 
three referees should be sent lo 
Mr. D. A. Copland, University o! 
Southampton. SG9 5NH. by the 16th 
May, Irom whom further particulars 
may be obtained, quoting releronce 
number 2269. 
informal enquiries will be welcome 
PleasB contact Professor C. B 
Chapman, Professor A. M. Bourn or 
Professor K. Hilton, Department 
of Accounting and Management 
Science. 

(74646) 


The University of 
Leeds 

□apartment of Physics 

LECTURER 

Applications are Invited lor 
the above post available Im- 
mediately. 

Qualifications snd special 
Interest In Polymer Physics 
are required. 

Salary on tha Acednmlc 
Scale for Ltacturars iER.OUO - 
£15,700) (.under review), 
according to one, quollflea- 
Uoae and eapsrlencs. 

Informal nnqulrlns may l»o 
maria to Profossor I.M. Ward, 
F.ll.s. (Tel: (0533* 451731. 
Eat. 7118). 

Application forms and 
further particulars may ba 
obtained from and completed 
applications sent to the Reg- 
istrar, the University. Leeds 
LSI BJT, quoting reference 
number 53/33. Closing, date 


far apallcatlona 9 May 1986. 
154874) 


HI 


Salary will be 


at 

on 


the 



SbSSs^b 

.,r.a ,r g"g 5;' 

Assistant tinlverai* 

^T^toArri.c.j 

fe C “£l B th “ who ^ OPPUCB- 
3 mb. t««therwlthtt.en«mos 
and addresses of three ^ 
fereea, shouldbe Iod0““ g Bft . 
later than 5th »oy H1 
(54877) 


The University of 
Leeds 

orflca or the Roaletrer 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
REGISTRAR 

Faculty or Medlalne 

Applications ora invited 
from oultably experienced 
graduates for appointment ns 
Senior Asstatont Regista-or In 
the Office or the Xtoglatjv. 

Tho parson appointed will be 
responsible for flO-ardlnattnfl 

fha BCtfVltlM of th® ROB 
istrar's Offlco In ths medlcoJ 
end dental sress. and for 
nrovtdtng advice and admlnla- 
ffivs Support to the Dean of 
the Faculty of Mri ' dn i,jAS; 

i cations from candipatas 
with wide experience of uni- 
varsity administration, ond 
MBDartslly of medical school 
Sdmin’etratlon. will ba parti- 
cularly welcome. 

jSSKSI 

ese**'®’ 

? llmb % 1 »tten. !OMay 1 BBS . 


SAINT DAVID'S 
UNIVERSITY COLLIDE. 
LAMPE1EH 
(University otWa:os| 

FIXEO-TERM 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ISLAMIC STUDIES 

A(ii^(jl'-.rii art i n rfiirsd I ’(an (‘jilablj- 

U'jC-iM ti',r.Vj>’ qraUuVCj tor d fi'^d- 

tenn&iuKWpm f.'iT'C Siuri'to. in if,* 

LH:[urtriirnl <jl 1 h&SMj jr.ij fitligous 
SiuJies. Miin filed tyr. ly CU<Afr 
I'jcvTj Hit pij'.t has fc-iD ciejied an a 
iKult (it an cn40wriKni by the Arr.ir el 
Qatar. ahU win he ltmive fa tr.e yean 
The pjrwn appointed ihould ha.-a ra- 
ifiicfi interests in is'arr.c Studies, with 
piriicuiai lenience to iht conltmporary 
ttoiW of Islam . An mieicy in Iruer-lanh 
diaiQ'jus would Of an added advantage 
Ihe waning salary lor the appuinlt-e will 
oe. asapp'irablo. wiitnniho lust si* fo nts 
ol lha Lecturer's scale l£Bl)20 ■ £15700) 
Letters of application, together with a 
curriculum vitae and ihe names and 
addresses ol ihiee retards, should be 
sent, by Friday 23 May 1986, lo the 
Deputy Registrar. Saint David's University 
College. Lampeter. Dylad, SA48 7ED. 
Irom whom lurther particulars are avail- 

atl ° 1747171 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Department or Paycliology 

LECTURESHIP 

The appointment will be [or 

SlmlnSS behevriour or Neurop- 
ey etiology. 

5Slh fl ?PP«)P' : laie plaalng. 

Further pOrtiau^ra end op- 
aljcntlan »r- rron ’ Tho 




naur 


Unlvorally of Walos 

APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
LECTURER 

COGNITIVE ERGONOMICS 
DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 

(Ret. 043) 


TOWN PLANNING 
LECTURER 

TRANSPORT PLANNING 

(Ref. D49) 

Salary: £8.020 - £15,700 per 

annum 

Requests (quoting Ret.) for 
detalla and epplloatlon form 
to Staffing Office, UWI8T, P0 
Box 68, Cardiff CF1 3XA. 
Closing Date: Q May 19B6 

(748M) 


University of 
Hong Kong 

SENIOR LECTU RER/ 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER STUDIES 

Appllcarlona are Invltad far 
a Senior Lectureship/ 
Lectureship In Computer Stu- 
dies In the Centre of Compu- 
ter Stud lea snd Applications. 
Candidate* ■houicT hove a 
higher degree In Computer 
Science, Computer Engineer- 
ing or information Systems, 
and a strong Interest In both 
tend ting and research. Prefer- 
ence will be given to appli- 
cants with research experi- 
ence In graphics, information 
systems or S2 n L D M t ~ r 
architecture. Consideration 
may ba given to applications 
for appointment on a snort- 
term baaia (please specify 

E erlod) starting from Septem- 
orl, 1086. A certain amount 
or outside practice la per- 
mitted. 

Annual salerlea ( ;“■>«[- 
ennuebla) ore on die a r ») ® 

f s n 3 , s o . r i te^nsiSrawjtt 
irflilR.ir^KWirE 

points) (C 13, 640 - M.8IO 

SMir SWJMflSBE 

Ing ealory will depend on 

S ualincatloiis and experience. 

,1 current 

will not exceed 17% ^ nnu 
Income. Houalna benefits al a 
rental of 7V496 of aalety. 
children's education a lo- 
wancea, leave, and -medical 
benefits are provided for 
permanent appointees. 

Further particulars and ap- 
dI tent Ion forme may be 
obtained Trom the Secretary 
Qeneral Association of Com- 
monwealtli Unlvaraltlea 

(Appte.), 36 Gordon Bmiare, 
London VvciH OFF. or from 
tho Appointments unit. 
Secretary's Office i, Unlve raj^y 
of Hong Kong, Hang lung. 

fflBBi 1 * ^ i9fl6 ' hi 

The London School of 
Economics and 
Political Scienoe 
University of London 

TEMPORARY 

lectureship in 

ECONOMIC HISTORY 
Application! era Invited for 
appointment from > Octobnr 
1BB6 to a ano veer loo turn nil ip 
In Economic History. 

Appointment will bo in the 
ininry ranqe for lociuKrB of 
£8.080 to £9,495 e year pIub 
£ 1.897 a yaar London Allo- 
wance. 

Application forma and 
further particulars ore avail- 
able. on receipt of a stamped. 

J ddraaoed envelope, from itne 
.oslatant Secretary. Etoom H 
510. Tlie London School or 
Economics, Houghton Street. 
London WCBA 8 AS. 

Cloning date for appllca- 

JSSb?^ 1986, hi 


University of Wales 

THE WELSH 
SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE 

Lecturer 

Salary: £8,020 - £16,700 
per annum 

Requests (quoting Ref. 
044) far details and 
application form to 
Staffing Office, UWIST, P0 
Box 68 Cardiff CF1 3XA. 
Closing Date-. 15 May 1986 

(748131 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

CHAIR OF ENGINEERING 
DESIGN AND DIRECTOR 
OF THE ENGINEERING 
DESIGN CENTRE 

Thn UnrvQiaiiy ngaili anqiuearirg 
ibngn n» tt funilnmiiiilal UMEI 'll 
rriyiroiiing- dnign itxWng tid 
iHUKh luiao hear picneqrnd al 
Loughborough and It il -itondsd lo 
lamfoice hcIwii^ In Ihala anti In in 
i[,|«miir<arit to Vui pou. 

CindMBin mual paajens appfopitelo 
Bcadirmc qualitiraiions and an 
anabluhad n[iula<<on >r an onginati- 
Ing iita related io assign. Tho poison 
[p printed to iha Chm will also act hi 
D liictar al Ihs Englrosrng Daslgn 
Csniie. Salary wttriin lha profllllonil 
ungt Icuirenl minunuiii El 3.0 10. 
cuirani avarags £22340. bul undsi 
isviovu Irom 1 April 13361 
Application I'jrmi and luilhei par- 
itculsta may ho obinnad from <hs 
Reglstrai Th* Vics-Chancolloi. Pio- 
f oi tor J.G. Phillips. FHV wnuld 
additionally ba happy <0 caiiipond In 
conltdeftba wlih anyone wiihlng to 
vuggstt ponLUi candidal h Irom 
uruveraliln or Irom mdiptry. 
Loughborough Lakwuntun 

(74637) 


King’s College London 
(KQC) 

(University of London) 

Contra (ul- Eduratlonal 
Stud lee 

PROJECT OFFICER 
DE VE LOPA1ENT 
OF IN-SERVICE 
COURSES 
IN TECHNOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for 
the appointment of a Project 
Officer to ba responsible for 
the development of Jn-aervlce 
courses In Technology at 
aecandary level and to naalst 
with a publication which 
embodies the principle* anti 
practice. The ampheele will ba 
on *n Jnterdlaciplinary 
approach combining aepacta or 
acleiica. Homo Economic* and 
CDT, tEio post la funded rrom 
the MBC'a TRIST scheme ond 
le available for two yeers. 

Applicants should have re- 
cent teachlno experience 
promoting e technoioolcrtl 
approach and 

design and problem -solving 
within CDT would be a par- 
ticular advantage. 

Salary within the f“£S2 
£ 77033 - £11.790 plus £1,907 
London Allowances alterna- 
tively an appointment on e 
secondment basis would be 

con aid Bred. 

Further detalla end applica- 
tion rorms (to ba returned by 
8 May) can be obtained from 
Uie Personnel Officer. King's 
college. Strand, London 

wean 4 ls. osaasi hi 


University College 
Dublin 

Department of Medieval 
History 

Applications are Invltad for 

TEMPORARY 
ONE-YEAR 1086-87 
ACADEMIC 
APPOINTMENT 

in tho Dopertment of Medieval 
History. The parson 

appointed will bn roauirorl to 
offer cauroes et Third Year 
Honours and Bocond qeneral 
levels on European history 
within the period 1,000 to 
1 .BOO , and elso to tutor In 
Irish, British and European 
history within tha aame 
period. 

The successful candidate 
will be appointed at the level 
of Aealstont Lwoturer at a 
paint on lha acalp In accoru- 
anca with qualifications and 
experience . Trtte i current _aal ori- 
scale la IrE9.363 - Ir£15,097. 

Prior to application, detai Is 
_r application procedure 
should be obtained from, the 


29 


University »f 
1 long Kong 

LECTURER 
IN ELECTRICAL 

p:ngineering 

Apirik al luiii ura Invlii'd fur 
a Lvrtiir^ililp in r.l"irlisl 
F.nalnrnrlnv- Tlie nispolntrc 
will l >o rmiuir-il i«j tna'h mis 
of « 1 ir rollowtm cuiirbc-Hi 11 ) 
CAIl lr>r VLSI nnJ IC 'Imlvn. 

1 2 1 ilullilliu Srrvln.B En- 

'ilnrt-rluiii <•>) Oimputi-r En- 
Ulnecrliii). ApplUsnts sliould 
pahh<*iH a liiulicr 'Jr g roc in thn 
rck-vmt (IlNcIpIiiio. Prrilnr- 
bho- V. Ill he ulveu lo (ham 
who liaie KuhatHiiilal wiimI- 
dice In tnaciiiuo, research or 
prOlcMlunal u-nrli. 

Annual salary fsuprrannu- 
able) Is on nn 1 I .point aute. 
HK SI 60,980 269, 1 OD 

lapprwa. £13.860 - 2.1.300; 
atnrlln'i u'lulvalvnt us si 
March 27. |986i. Starting 

sulnry will duprnd on qua). 
lllcHtinns and asperlenco. Al 
current ratr-s, sal.irlea lex will 
no) "icrail I7H of gross 
Income. Housing bnnallts st a 
rental of 7'-*% of salary, 
children's ndiicaliun alio- 
wnnrin, leave, and medical 
belief Its am provided. 

Further psriiruisrs and ap- 

pllcallnn lurms mo y ba 

obtained from the Serratary 
Gnm-rnl. Assm. lailoii of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

fApprs. i. 36 (Jordon Kqiicra, 
London WCI It OFF. or from 
the Aiifiululmmis Unit. 
Sacmtury's Ofllcc. Uiilverslly 
of I Inn ii K«>no. Hung Komi. 
Cluiri: SO Jim*- 19H6. 

IA4BSHI III 


Unlvcraltyof 

Bristol 

lli-liartineiil of Drama 

Applications am Invltiid for 
iho post uf 

LECTURER 
IN MEDIA STUDIES 

leimlila from 1st August 1986. 

Initial salary Is a spotted to 
be within tho range £8.020 to 
£ 12,280 hinder review) 
according to one. qualifica- 
tions and tisperlance. 

Tha successful candidate 
will bo familiar with theore- 
tical and critical approaches 
currant in film end television 
studies and will have a par- 
ticular Interest In one or mare 
areas of European and/or 
American film. Practical »■- 
pcrlon.cn of slngLe-camara pro- 
duction (16mm or video) In a 
touching or professional 
capacity la essential. 

Further porilculers should 
be obtained from the Reg- 
istrar end Secretary. Universi- 
ty of Bristol . Sonata House. 
Bristol H9B 1 TH. to whom 
application* should be sent. 
Including name* and addresses 
of thrae referees, by 5th May 
1986 (quoting reference JC). 
(54872) HI 


University of 
Birmingham 

Department Of Music 

Applications are Invited for 
a temporary 

LECTURESHIP 

INMUSIC 

tenable for one yenr irom let 
October 1 986. The psraon 
appointed will ba expected to 
contribute to general curricu- 
lar teaching aewell ea offering 
a sped all sod teaching area. 


815 


laleiT • 
i, 700. 


May 1986 to Aselstant H#fl- 


Ei“X6§f 


Prior to application. >■ 
of application procedure 
should be obtained from the 

sssus. EFBbJSt 

lln 4.™!: enqulrfee: 693244, 
Ext. 431. 

Tho dosing date for receipt 
of completed applications i la 
Thursday, 8th May, 1 986^ 


<rv 


(B4B70) 


fstrbr (Arts), Un'vor 
Birmingham, P.O, Box - 
Birmingham BIB 2TT, frwn 
wham further particulars may 
be obtained. 

An Equal Opportunities 
Employer- (34873) 


University of 
Botswana 

PROFESSOR/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are invltad for 
the above-mentioned post. 

Requlraments; coneldereble 

experience In teaching and In 
applied economic theory In 
Third World countries! exper- 
tise In Dovolonment/Monetery 
Economics; strong and active 
record in resamroh ana pub- 
lication in the field or econo- 
mical ability to provide dyna- 
mic and sensitive leadership 
to a young and growing de- 
partment; a commitment to 
establishing the role of the 
Department of Economic* in 
research, consultancy work 
anti economic development 
efforts in Botswana. 

The University would be 
prepared to consldor the 
appointment of a suitably 
qualified person on second- 
ment or leave of absence from 
his/her university or organisa- 
tion. 

Salary: Professor P23.64Q - 
P2B.S90 p.B. ; Senior Lenturnr 
FI 9.380 P23.640 p.e. 

Fringe benefits for expatriate: 
will ba entitled to contract 
addition at 30% of basic 
salary and gratuity at 23% or 
basic salary plus ton trout 
addition on successful comple- 
tion of n two yeer contract. 

Applications with names 
end addresses of three 
academic referees should be 
addressed to the Assistant 
Registrar (Academic Staf- 
fing ) ■ Un IvoraLty of Botsweno , 
Private Beg 0032, Gaborone. 
Bute wans, by 9 May 1986. 
Candidates in tho UK should 
also send a copy or their 
application to tho Secretary 
General. Association or Oom- 
onwealtn Unlveraltlea, 

f Appte.). 36 Gordon Square. 
London YVC1H OPF. * “ ' 
(54881) HI 






Universities continued 
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'Hio l/nJv<;rsily of 

New England 

AuNtriiiJo 

|| ... 

Vf-IBlIy |»o||,y 

nfnoriiiM-iii oi g. 

y luniirJai 

t LECTURER- 
LEGAL STUDIES/ 

taxationlaw 

n&JS52. 

KPS 

11,08 and taxation law. r 
**iould bo riiial. 

IiShS^ J v,ll> an "•woprl. 

*” Bn* r rlvgrrir and with 

2nSS,1 C ^ ° f "^"'iced study nr 

gSHS™ 

e*wSj£3raS 

iKcture,. Hoininars. luforiaJ* 

" "SternE^S 0 " Df b«3u«S 

•■SS?. 1 " arrJu.OTBt. 7„- 

S93SH 

- 

(lirec?elj ,l .« may bo 

aar' 73 ! 

u-ro'^i 11 . A * a 7 Bi 3-«3777 

lBaa. Ht>nu ,,B,0: »Mi Mny 


■ rh« University of (he 
Weal Indies 
•M. Augustin, Trinidad 

or,J >ROFESS OK/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INSOCIOLOGY 

6nft,pi7 d sbs r^-a 

i-aifii Amur! li i piofnrrod. 
noporlmeiit of 

Zoology 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

fr*«V" W*9 L ft 8 ra . n ^ a 1 : f, r ?- 

itMfiS L f£ ll,rr:r TOm! iflO 2 : 

■ T7 l oI l,r ? r: TTSrf4.70B 

ilouifna*- Pn »“ 0 e«. 

mu ihl'H 11 " 1 applications num- 
"“'J P ??..T oreP0 ® 1 * to the Hog. 
InrMea L i , ' l, ' orally af »ho West 

■ 

- H 1 


Goldsmiths' College 
University of 
London 

— tirlMioJ of Sclenco and 
| MiiilicinaVks 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
STATISTICS 

ru , i , i*ti™I ,l, . n * nrB ,nvl,ptJ for h 

£S5? 

tfteml'n X ' ■“‘•f 11 Qf Mat homo- 
1.1 bL ^ l' lo ron, menco on 
n2ui^fEr ember * 986. for n 
tier oil or ana year. (Tills post 

Mssd hi ir"« Bi-aWoualy ndvor- 
M9HCI harr-ilme past). 

wnTdri h n, * rann appointed 

jad JSsssxanEsz 

dares with research Interests 

sfiKB^aaja 

iiwTnii 4 P* r n,,n um Inc I u~ 
a f ve of London Allowance. 

fur furrlirr details to 
the Senior Assist ant Registrar 

^“n^Vd„te r arie 0 S f 

Mey°I , fa6 , . 0d app,,r “ , 'oila 3th 

opSnu™ l ;fi n , l ;,„vi r . E ' , Hi 


Position No: 453 . 

HISS'S 

probations r y*whem**i? 1 n * m ® •* f 

ere thfa ipp^XV'' 

'"fl-da 

““ilrflnp a hoEJse?n Anm'dale!* 

n amoa P a nd'&^i^T 0 *!«■• 

EK^WjiS'K SKE 

the Staff orflc«n ,d i£“. BQm lo 

MlSuIi 0 ?^ 

edvEoa^SF 1 t n o e 0 ffi.ST thlB 

before the al>ov.**i£? nuinher 
80 aa to BMedln? , C i!2 a,l,B date 

memp?MeM. U ® ,hB 

HI 


University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Klatory ' 

TEMPORARY 
lectureship 
INHISTORY 
OP SCIENCE 

2^& e, S4fi?V?S& d •®«K 

conceived in fff" 11 '“"ter, | 9 

Sfffc S?1 

a £«?■» BSEs? 

WolComo, The ann£t. eu, “ r ™ 

vwrfsfiJS !r T*»^ 

°nd □fth? 1 i b “‘ ‘1» Lowe? 
BCn,e tiS.OaoV^-^^Mry 

$smm 

Lniicnater lju w Siiu! tallrt M. 
"PPlIeut lonsHlvo mm Where 
Ino tllrao |irer<Si?B!P** nom- 
■ont to arrive^ not ta»S ol 2 !. d ,J * 
Mov l&as, (34SB7* Bt ° r tha t? 

"I 


M Aberystwj'th 
The University College 
of Wales 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

rSrfsttK 

IDflA I October 

Analysis will be an ad van" age"' 

fcffSa »o»r to -7fc i fl!5 

mont vvliiHa m"de" ‘ti, 1 ' 

asTiV-w® «• «OTa"ii: 
piBsasr Tsss'-T-j-i -p- 

Univeristy of 
Cam bridge 

LANGUAGE adviser 

8 recent"" 1 S-hn h ,v i led r ° r 

time post or laM, 1 , , * lad r »H- 
ln the Faculty S?’ ^ i5KU Allv,90r 

pn^rte-fS-or-rs 

UntvemtJ 'on ?hk KL" Sf thB 
modern Innmi^gef ° r 

haw teach (no B 55l t l0 devnlop 

SSSfETf *3“™ 
Kir “&,*r 

appointed win nin? Poraon 

S5| o? bSth r 5f"Sl“ 11 75^i n g o r n - 
and win hiv Y!™' languages 
UPdartake Md.tlonal^C 

•neremanta to ^jV,79o b p a ,VB 

gbl«?ed 0P l£ aP S?ft , , B 7 *>o 

iSf»n n *™n™ ssgraj; 

WMif-sr. vas^iss . 

*" * . Hi 


University of 

r.Baav 


Tho University of 
Leeds 

"•"■SKffi?™* 

LECTURER 

nmnring i Qctnb Pr i om_ 

B?5«s5esKS* 

.^fsK'^'Sasiisr 

HI 


Dppa. ln.ent or Economic. 

t^neurmore 

^SSSBsmPs 

^ECONOMICS 

TEMPORARY 

^ECONOMICS 
(ONE YEAR) 

i^iSSliSSS? ™an3 r S tor 

te ,,r “r * 

^golmment ftaTSttafiS 

ro hub 0 , or"^ao'.“IA n yn" th “ 

i Li mu m (under « vinw, 1 7 £° R° r 

a E |K° ,C HtKtor * 


Belfast 

The Queen’s University 
t LECTURESHIP 

^information 

management 

Management 

tf^swsBWpas 
assssf .ns&ai-A' 5 ™^ 

Bios to hualiiHHc =.T,. ec,,nn,Q_ 

ato level w?th f,^ d ? D, «arndii- 
? ..aw «BuX h M D «''i2 mBnt 'n 
In rnformatinn l W 0 ™ cou r«a 
lormlriorau^tantl«?'!? an,0,,t 

tloii of the duHiI i Propor- 
■ high Profile 1 ln 'ihS 
community «nti Vi? business 
trate a fncliliv H, *?. d «mons- 
bualneu to‘Ko cam^ 1 ,,ew 

XIX7u7 w!(!! ,,: £fl -, n =2 . 

peilnlon Unlit. ’l 11 ,,,, dury 
Initial pliXn ,“ ndpr . ,J SS. 
Pnndlna or Sub " c “ Id , do- 
and quallficaUans, P ,oncB 

ob&hMf M 1 !? br 

Officer. The I 

vanity of ikdiBM Si* . u,, ‘- 
Iralend. BT7 'inn N K lh ? n * 
date: is May gs^ M»V h nH 

Hi 

Uni versify of 
Oxford 

‘nassocUtipnwith 

Wadhara College 
TEMPORARY 
(FIVE YEAR? 
i tSIS^Rsity 
LECTUREampm 

^SSSS^wcs 

^ANALYSIS OR 
PROBABILITY) 

t^ A te t,d ^ t B 7'nwt 0(? , OP 

■!» SSBf ffiSJ 1 !" «“"="=n 

K B ^r o,, ™^".« h nS 

PD«tm Ul !L ,FBP * ltV 

gfflfts. =?£>s. 

Cten typJij QQn?« applications 

°SSS"jPB?°S ^ 5 

!«S ld , a 5|.s;»*“ p I" m'S 


The Uni versify of 
Leeds 

Department of Sociology 

LECTURER 

Appllcullona arc Invited for 
(ho above post available from 
1 October 1 3U6 fur u ri*«il 
period of two years. 

Candidates should have 
icnchlnn and resnarch exparl- 
ence In Ihu flohl of soclnloulcai 
iiinury. mid nocinlogy of eul- 
turo. 

K™i Bl V y .°' 1 ,,m Academic 
5il°-.In r Lecturers (£8,020 - 
i j o* 1 funder review - ret 
■«u r * | lnn lu ngn. 
quallflrntlons and ox pcirlei ice. 

Informal enquiries may bn 
made to Pro rosso r Z llaiiiiini) 
jTeh ,0532, 431751. Ext. 

Application forms nud 
i.artlrulurs may bn 
nnn?t l,B o fro,n n,,d COIn Plntf>(l 

K5i , - n U? nB .f B . nt to (ll ° Rag- 

LS2 4tT 1B U,,1 .^ orslt V. Leeds 
V*/3 ll 2. l . ,nB l * , l nreiirn 
C | €*al , ig Unto for 

r&M™! 2 Mny '»■«■ 

Oxford 

LHdy Margaret Hall 

temporary 

mp C H T (K P y 

s^SbSSkS 

fSSSs 

isaiis. t„ p 

plsi^ 

May 1 9H A . (548 'i 9 | t ' S ’ by 


Th® London School of 
Economics and 
Political Science 
University of London 

t XE 5 ? por ory 
lectureships 

A IN SOCIAL 

anthropology 

two P *omS-Vear "US V ,v,t4,d *“ r 

VQlvi t#MR„' 11 PPobably in- 
■ (■■Uhls hi iIiivhi riohia. 1 

“, ro “vail. 

uddrrsMi-ij nn , J il l |,.X." " ,U,nilo,i - 

A d m I rd R .r,o i-V l ^P' ' ■ / ''VI. Ilia 


Polytechnics 


- a iwa mEMATICS 

Lecturer ll/Senior Lecturn 
in Information SyS 

OpportunWes exJsl within an fiynnnHi ! ° 

collaborative degree In Modern and ^ nsfrum «!t% 

^ftSSsiS 

and postgraduate IT trafn^nq for l^«MnS a L 8 ^ rtcwr «w 


KS3S 

at conversion ol unemployed andllf K 1 Tectlno! O 0 f 
IT benan In January 1 flfadu ^ 

will join a team workJnq In resenrrh h , , n ■ nf ? miflUo nS 
and leaching, both Ihwiy and SVq^^ devei 
±Z£5L ?& Cl withlnThe oSSSStSSSSS^ 


work and service wolkT Candida es SM B ' 
understanding of behaviour In havfl m 
computing, as a basis for thur^ 08 * 0 ions j ,n a<Wffi o 
of user systems. the “^^etton of sultabfer 

The post Is available from 1 September 1986 
Salary ecele: LII/SL-E8,076.£1 Sl 0«pe,„ ra 

“wnWiH 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 


ojltes 


«d€ln«wei| miwiieV™ " 'l , “ ,n,,od - 

ftarsa^« a-ssf 


I UUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOt 

Lectureship in 

Accountancy 

^M^C.ns^nnrh^n HCC ° 0, l lnnCy U 'OCftjiiM * apprejtlitt F 
and^rconaiiiiiuirv ? v 9 "I defliee level, nn atUvs ktewU 

odv (Ullage *■ u 'purtonce In contmar ce. InduMiy or the pubilcBKWM 

^"g ^trsareassagga! 

S-^iSSj^sssasass 

OlllcaV Dunebs® opp,lo " l,on torma may bs oblalnad Irom l/» 
apXie^S C 2^ of Tachnolofly, Ball Slraot, Dundaa D01 IHQ.t 
appNeallona ahould bo lodgod nol later than 2 Uay m 


Ctan typed con?« "PPnoatlona 

°pss"jPB ?° a ^ is 

!e°sS ,d ,aSlsSr ™ 

University 0 ( 
Blanches ter 

w^ssasghM 

ApnllcaHnn. . 


SWffttf. HSttrs 

fFPd"nSd wni bJ'S" “ SS'rS™ 

^Pointad^fe r tK 
nomoirica and tev2 r Eo °- 

boat m, Qotohar ' 1 a t ,**" of g 1 ** 

i5be£uS? «’"■?«! 

oblalnad rfoi; may h» 


University of 
London 

Goldsmiths’ College 

LECTURER in 
SOCIOLOGY 

wdah a 8 to ° ^po i n t D if'» Brt 4 nB n t 

in SnrtoIoSv 4-hl * La S*urer 
will he exnSJttert candidate 
to the contrib ute 

Soclolagfoal Reaem?lI hod Jf of 
develop undB™SJi oh ond *o 
poatgraduSSto StS? uatB «nd 
ill the Soolology^r 
niunlcatlona 1 *■■■■ c °m- 

courae^nd » Sg« S' Sh% 

roaponalbllltv ' aoaclal 

sasfsuBsaS?®®: 

Oloal mSthoda. ,n ■° clolQ - 

£efli+? e i3 n, 0 ^® °IL “» «a«a 
Inclusive or Lon*T annum 
wanea. London Alio- 

th^Bnlo?^Bi21i®^ detalla to 

{^■•jonnel^ l EMNa 5 . 0 i?£" trBr 

8NW. CUmUi’o 8Bl4 

Of^ppHcatid^ ‘"aftS 1 *#™ 

O PTCrtu C n?i l | l ,T Em l J, 0 »; sp E Q U|U 

Business Services 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
RESEARCH SERVICES for 

R9aa«^h| 88BrCh n08ds - 

.nn’S^WoVnoX" 8 

sbsesss. ' 


362i ‘-■•FfiBsa 

' ■• ■.- ffr. - . ... (749331 


PLYMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCES 

lea research 
assistantship 

in HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY 
(R23) 

S'n 3 d“i E7,122(p " y,w,,d 

Required to undertake research 
on the geography of retirement 
migration and policies for 
provision for the elderly In 
South Went England. 

Candidates should possess, or 

2*P®? I, 0 oaJn, a good honoura 
aegrsa In geography or a 
cognate discipline, and will be 
required to register for a 

CNM Ch d8flr ® 8 * nh ,he 

Appointments are for periods of 
two years with possibility of a 
third year (fixed term contract). 

Further details can bs 

oSi^T B n! r0m lhe Personnel 
Onlcer, Plymouth 

Polytechnic, Drake Circus, 
Plymouth. PL4 8AA. Tel* 

torm?**!! 39, ^FpUcatlon 
rorhia to be returned by 

Friday 9 May 1988. 

(74628) 

■P*«liqnw.Hi l » <wt h jntwnWJM> 


Trent Poly t 

Department oH 

LECTUR 
GRADE 
SENIOR LEC 
INCOMPU 

(£8,076 - £13.045 

Application* an 

4i.m Ue^iirathlnl. 


or me louowinH^ 
able: Computer 
pert SyiMmwM 
Systems or 
Architecture. Ap 
other areas or ax 

be considered. 

graduates or th< 
duatrlal exparlen 
cularly encourag 

Previous sppli 
reconsidered. 

Applications tt 

within 1 4 days oi 
ance of this ad 
^uote Post Baf. . 

School of Mods 

Department of 
Oeograi 


(£8.076 -£19.0 

Applications i 

the above post, c 
September 198< 

B tpointed Will 
□nours flegrei 
Creative Arts, 
and Education 
P.O.C.E. 

Candidates el 
good honours da; 
expertise In mus 
cion (fnoludlm 
techniques!, eoi 
experience la ess 
advanced QW" 1 
primary music 
desirable, 

Closing date 3r 

Please quote P 
MOS64. 
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polytechnics continued 


NAPIER COLLEGE 

EDINBURGH 

\Wfaculty OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

Head of Department of Accounting 

Salary: £20,343 per annum (under review) 

AnollcationB are invited for the above post tram those who hold a 
JjJJgg and/or a relevant professional qualification and who have 
substantial professional/commerical and teaching experience. 

■n* Department offers degree, HND and HNC courses in 
Aooounting and courses leading to final professional quallflca- 
flons. In addition, staff of the Department teach on many courses 
flyout the College. 

Application forms and further particulars Irom: 

Mnwsiratlve Officer (Personnel) 

Napier College 
219 CoDnton Road 
Ednbutgh 
EHI4 1DJ 

Td: 031447-7070 Ext 4274 or 428B. 

CLOSING DATE: 2 May 1906 



Nopler College 

Department of Office 
Administration 

SENIOR LECTURER 

Siltry; M3, 710 - C1S.810 
(bir) • £1 7.280 
nil* peat carries with It 
nipmilblllty ror the davolop- 
»m or work In the whole 
Rild ol operational change 
*od It* control within the 
ofl m environment. The work 
liulodai problem Ideiitlflca- 
tboudiolvlng at the Point or 
pit human/compuier Jnteroc- 
Ikn Kid involves the design 
and Implementation of trnln- 
Im prosrammea. courses end 
pskHti ror tho us oi' com- 
maalty. 

This development Is pri- 
marily directed towards the 
Honour* dsgree. degree end 
HishiT National Diploma 
uunu run by the department 
but thw* I* an overspill to 
other departments and Tacul- 
UH. 

Th* oempent or tho post 
ynnbe upaotad to participate 
fa) the wide range or research 
end (oniultency carried on by 
uu aepirimaat and to contrl- 
outt Id departoiantal stnff 
davilopmant activities. 

A, graduate quaiiricntlun 
Wtt »#w Ogru Will be 
taofcad 7or. alone with rr- 

forms und 
rSi?*. 1 *' N y ler . College. 210 

(StM 0 ?!" 0 Dat0: 8 May 1986. 

113 

Winchester 

Polytechnic 

t«»»rtn,Bnt of Computing 

fRINCffAL 

ii^CTURER 

IN COMPUTING 

tfcbSte?. are invltod for 

u« Slfffeqal appointment m 

p-unSr D n5s7, m ? nt ° f c ° m - 

wediata, Sjjteulery 'ro™ 
rial jSf riyfOt recent Indus t- 
‘-nwar.^h 0* Perl once In 
d, dgJ^ 1 2S“ l " e erIng, formal 
^vSSnSft: knowledge 
•bla apj«ifi(l? ? r ? thor ■««- 

f* n U *ho,n!f 1 JoBlea. Appll- 
l'ttur|nn°il» d u bo capable of 
IbvbIbSS *.® Honoura degree 
*0 «mt?lbuS.^ W il! bD B *Peot“d 
J?l°PnmtateM ~ eouraa de- 
,0 intteLSSF r "e“rch work 
Coiwuitan™ d * no department. 

other ool- 

SB^SSaSv’SSi!: 

faScJteP l g | 4a*a || a and an 
h s WMiv (returnable 
tfdfauSfl 1 sy . 1 ®8?> "and a aelf 
T/7SB to fhS nVB,0( * B marked 

?1«»r t te.. Be . Cror “ r V- Man- 
®*®U kr.^fL 1 ' techn * c . All 
1 M *nch eater M 1 S 6BH . 

S*Stuai BH o?L Polytechnic la 

Woj£7^g|gortu^ U a. em- 


■sonal 




Mondays and 

Accommodation 


1 *“• (oBiSfl^* :.' (0 » 70 


Hong Kong 
Baptist College 

SENIOR LECTURER 
INTRANSLATION 

Hong Kong Dapilat Collage Is 
progress I no towards the da. 
velopment of a full Honoura 
Degree curriculum In Tro nata- 
tion. Already a Minor Prog- 
ramme In Translation Is 
offered to a range of students, 
but it is intended that a fully 
professional degree course In 
Translation will bs Introduced 
in due course. In order to 
achieve this progression suc- 
cessfully. It la necessary to 
appoint e senior member of 
stafr who ran glvo the neces- 
sary academic and profession- 
al leadership for the Imple- 
mentation of this course. 
Candidates should bs biling- 
ual In Chinese tPutonghusl 
and English; and preferably 
have also expertise In an 
appropriate third language. 
Postgraduate academic end 
professional qualification are 
required. In addition, signifi- 
cant experience as translators, 
or other appropriate experi- 
ence In Industry. IiusIiii.ss, or 
the public sector would also 
• ba sought. 

Terms of Appointment: 

Overseas candidates can ba 
cons Id a rad for a fixed-term 
contract of two years. Upon 
the completion of B years 
service, o gratuity equal to 
25% of basic salary earned 
will bo paid. Salary range 
£18.326 t n £23. 747p.n. Other 
benefits Include children a 
education allowance, housing 
assistance nnd passages. 

Applications with complete 
curriculum vltao and tlia 
names and addrBBiea of two 
roferoBS should rsacli the Par 

nonnol orrice. Hong Kong 
Baptist College, 224 Waterloo 
noed, Kowloon. Hong Kona 
by May IS, 1BB6. H3 

Trent Polytechnic 

Department of Physical 
Sciences 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
BN PHYSICS 

(Raf 80482) 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 
(CHEMI8TRY) 

(Raf 80 4831 

<£S,076-C1B.045 per annum) 
Applicants for both posts 

fi^“4 s ffi ! 3ra£ 

KMS'SswSrffi 

Dapsrtmsnt. 

is anticipated that tho 


Thumes Polytechnic 
Incorporating 
Avory Hill College 

SrlKflfil i*f C.rjmiillllrUl mill 

iJilurni.iMijji T«i lllir.|.|iiv 

LECTURER II 
IN COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS/ 
COMPUTER 
ENGINEERING 

A no*! |4 nvnllnlilu lor ii 
pL-rbuu with lirivR anil I n 1 1 1 n - 
tlvo who l*. wllllnn lu biimniii 
fully Invulvol In the work of 
the fii Imul. An uiiprnprliiu- 
honoiird di'ori-r wlui Indust- 
rial bxpvrlnnLe or a hlalu-r 
douree Is ronulred. In addlilun 
to taurhlnu and luborotury 
devalopmnnl tho sikccshIuI 
CBnilldato will he uncouragrd 
to take port In the rosearrh, 
consultancy or admlnlatrativr 
actlvltins of the School. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer II 
£9.114 - £13.983 Inclusive. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication form from the Slaf. 
flno Officer. Thames 
Polytechnic, Wellington 

Street. London SE18 6PF. lo 
bn returned by 13 May 1986. 

Thames Polytechnic Is un 
equal uuporlimltlun employer. 
(912051 1(3 


Brighton Polytechnic 

Department of Elortrlral and 
Clnelrunic Engineering 

LECUTRERII 

To lecturer In ona or more 
of the ureas of Computer 
Engineering. Electronics. 
Microelectronics. Electronic 
C.A.D., Electronic Produc- 
tion Technology. Digital Sys- 
tems. Signal Processing. Tele- 
communications or Control 
Systems. Candidates should 
have a good honours degree 
and appropriate industrial 
and/or teaching experience 
would also be an advantage. 

The successful candidate 
will be Joining ths Stafr or a 
well-establlshad and energetic 
department. All of the courses 
are at degree or postgraduate 
level and opportunities Tor 
research and consultancy 


research and consultancy 
work exist. 

Salary Lecturer II • £0.076 - 
£12,045. 

Aupllrntl'ui forms nnd 
further pnrlli ulura a vail able 
from Pei-suiiiie) Department, 

. HrfDh lan Polytechnic. Mithras 
Houso. Moiilnnrnciinh. Bright- 
on BN2 4AT. Tel: <02731 
693635. Ext. 2356. 

Closing date; Mny U. 
(34893) HS 


Courses 


n 

Fart ice°oi“t*e m lstry and 

you wlah to apply- 

Further details xnd 'ormB 

Closing date 1 Moy lBB6 - H3 


All advertisements 

are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 

copies of which are 

available on request 


Colleges of Further Kdu cation 


HEREFORD & WORCESTER COUNTY COUNCIL 

KIDDERMINSTER COLLEGE 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF CARPET 
STUDIES, ART & DESIGN 

GRADE IV (Cl 5,834 - £1 7,739) 

Applications are invited ioi tins important Senior Post which will be 
available from 1st May 1986, or as soon as possible thereafter. 
The Department ol Carpel Studies, Art and Design is exceptional 
in that, in addition to the rnora usual courses of Foundation Art, 
Hairdressing and a range ol Short Courses, it offers a CNAA 
Honours Degree Course in the Design of Carpets and Related 
Textiles: this is regarded as the premier course lor the Carpet 
Industry. 

Application Form and further detalla may be obtained from: 
The Principal, Kidderminster College, Hoo Road, 
Kidderminster Worce. DY10 1LX. 

Tel: KlddermlnBter <0562) 6631 1 
Please quote reference CS/THES 

Completed application forms should be forwarded to the Principal 
nol later than two wooks after the appearance of this 
advertisement. 


University of 
Liverpool 

School of Architecture 

masterofdesign 

BY PART-TIME 
STUDY 

Applications sre .Invited 
from candidates qualified In 
Art. Design or a rsleted dlso - 
ollne for admission to this 
two -War, part-time course 
leading to the .degree of 
M-Des. interested peraons ore 
likely to be serving toaehors or 
lecturers In Art, Deg lg.n or 
CDT, wishing to read ror a 
higher degree by a mtxturo of 
theoretical »"d prsatlcsl 
study. 

Further particulars are 
avarteble from:- The Admis- 
sions Tutor (M.Dbb). Bohaal 

Sf ftSKSSS'.SS'OTS 

3BX. (34867) 


Scholar ships 

Uni versify of 
Oxford 

St CroBB College 

graduate ^ 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Tll f rfrtdUDte 0 8shSnrshlpa. 

?pVv® oV £9M !• r «»num 
tanttbls f°f 9j? iqoa open to 

' SSSw xsCXfc 

fSSSSBt^SSsXM 

5 r e"r£."lnWwect relevant to 
forestry 

^?^ 0 ?annlfcetlonals 


GlouccHtcrHhiro 
Collcgoof Arts 
and Technology 
Med i a n nd F u r thc-r 
Education Studies 
Brunswick Campus 
Gloucester 

POSTNO:D97TOOO 
LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY 

An kiii in-11, mid .-iilblialna- 
tlr '■-•BClii-r miulreU (*> ink<- uli 
u I •■%(!• -Ilhl ul-- r»*t wlllilit tin- 
llllih--l illpluiim mm*-: In 

editorial anil a.ivi'r>l->liitl 
lila-itourni-liy . 

A|>|ill--an(M -ili-.nl'l haw r«- 
ptrlf-ntii In tin- iiIiumi fields ol 
liTijf nhsknial pi ioi , jiii J phi y 

anil, |ir<-fnrshlv. wimn 
ii'm hlnq Btiiuiiiiiun III F.C- ur 
H.E. A teaching quallflrntlxti 
vvnuUI lin nn ailvuniuga. 

E ui th.ir (InlaLK miU applied, 
lion term from: AdminUtrn- 
tivr tllilcnr ISiaKliigt. 
GlnnrpHt'-rshtr-- C'oIJrua nl 
Arts b Trclniuloqt . Oxstells 
I nn". GIimii cstei OL- BMW. 
h.n.B. nlrssi'. 


Cluslnu dale: 
1 186. (34H»3) 


Kidderminster college Colleges and 
.vw-M— —■H'- Institutes of 


{H' HAMPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

PORTSMOUTH COLLEGE OF 
ART, DESIGN AND FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Vice Principal 

Applications are invited for ths above post which 
has become vacant due to retirement. 

Application forms and full particulars, which must 
be returned by Thursday, 24th April 1986 may be 
obtained from The County Education Officer, The 
Castle, Winchester, Hants, S023 8UG or 
telephone Winchester 5441 1 Ext: 476 quoting the 
reference FEJSTAFF/MS, 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

BARRY COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

APPOINTMENT OF 

VICE-PRINCIPAL 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced persons for lhe above post which 
becomes vacant on 1st September 1986. 

Salary: Group V £19,461 . 

Application forms and further particulars from the 
Director of Education, Education Offices, Klngsway, 
Cardiff, CF1 4JG, to be returned not later than 
Wednesday 30th April, 1986. 

Applications are welcomed from suitably 
qualified people regardless of their sex, marital 
status, race, religion, colour or disability. 


PLEASE MENTION 1 

THE T.H.E.S. 1 

WHEN REPLYING 1 

TO ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Higher Education 


Cambridgeshire 

College 

of Arts and Technology 

East Road ! 

Cambridge CB1 1PT 

(aqunl opportunity amployun 

Department of lliimsnlt lea 

Required temporarily for 
ona year from September 
1086 . 

1. LECTURER 
IN GEOGRAPHY 

To loach mainly on Honoura 
dogras courses. Candidates 
ahould have oxpertloa In some 
of the Tallowing urea*: Politic- 
al Geography, China. De- 
valoplng World. Global H«- 
•ouren Mnnngemont. 

2. LECTURER 1 
IN EUROPEAN 
THOUGHT AND 

LITERATURE 

To teach undergraduate 
courses In Modern German 
LI tarn lure and Philosophy, 
and Literary Theory- Some 
teaching of French and/or 
German language at a lower 
level will also be required. 

& LECTURER! 
INHISTORY 

To teach Modern European 
History from 1788 with spe- 
cial omaheels on CB0 aerman 
History mainly at undergrade- . 

ate level. Rooearch experience 

In C20 aerman History fa 
dealreble. 

Applicants for all tlirea 
posts Should have u good i 

honoura degree. A. P.O.C.E. ; 

and/or Higher Degree with i 

teaching n nd/or ressnrch ex- i 

parlance ie desirable. 

Salon' Beale £6,304 • 

£11.947 (award penal tig l. 
starting point according to i 

qual (fleet Ions and experience. 

Details and forms, to be 
returned by 6tli May. from 
Administrative Assistant, De- 
partment of Humanities, Tel: 
(0223)332933. [34864 j H8 


ChrlstChurch College 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 

For Autumn Torni 1086: 

LECTURER UI 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ENGLISH 

Applicants should have re- 
cent school experience end be 
able to teach onn or more of 
the (allowing: Twentieth cen- 
tury literature; practical dra- 
ma and. theatre studies: 
Blinkaspoare: primary school 
language work. 

LECTURER TU 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS 

Applicants ahould hove re- 
cent school experience and 
qiislifluotlons and/or Interest 
In one or more of the Ini low- 
inn: Special educational needs 
In the primary school; rending 
dlffl cuttles; children with se- 
vere learning difficulties. 

Salary scale: Lecturer 11/ 
Senior Lecturer £8,076 
£13.043 p.a. 

For further details writs to 
Principal's Secratury. Christ 
Cl lurch College. Canterbury 


Principal’s Secratury. Christ 
Church College. Canterbury 
CT1 1 QU . enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope, to wham 
applications should be sent 
not later then S may 1086, 
IS 4896) H8 
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CoNckck am! Institutes of ’ 
iil if - -• <i> - 11 ca t i o n continued 


BEDFORD 

COLLEGE 


i 


•\w$ 


I of higher education 

I ' 0r to "°™"S P«. d avail- 

I PL COMPUTER MANAGER 

I PL PRIMARY EDUCATION: to lead the 

I Primary B.Ed. and coordinate the i 

I Tl 5, , estab,fshin g close finks with 

I schools | 

I p L STUDENT SERVICES I 

I COOTDINATOR to be In charge of I 

I sM^aTss"- 

I PL education ND C0NTINUING I 

/ SL STUDIES 71 ? 1 ^ p AND LEISURE I 

I o JUDIES . to play a developmental I 

I rofe within B.A. Sports Studies I 

I ^ . ySi ^ L ( ED UCATf°N : to provide I 

I kadershjp 0 P ' E - W,fWn the B-Ed I 

I leaching PatS in P ' 0t studiss ’ I 

I 2 t-2/SLs INFANT EDUCATION : recent and I 

I in SX P erience of teaching I 

1 p'Z^TeT 1 ,0r 2 pos,s wlthi " (he I 

2L2s ELECTRONICS I 

12 fur?L C A l ^ ducation in I 

FURTHER EDUCATION 

LZ SKILLS 5 AN ° SECRE TARIAL 

!t orl , BUSINE SS STUDIES (Accounting) 

L2orL1 MATHEMATICS 

2 Lls ELECTRONICS j 

Temporary 

^X P nf arnemb9ro,s,af, on 

« p» 

ss^wars^Ssass 


^ union college 
of HIGHER education 

I ctur ? r “'Senior 

Lecturer in Computlna 

Lecturer ll/Senlor 
Lecturer in Education 

MGS Effl n “p^SS,l!3i" m ““a* an BEd. race and 

Lecturer li/Senlor 
Lecturer In Language 
and Reading 9 

ffiss"Er.r P ^sr mo,s “"^-aad. PQCEand I 
AU.oP_tha.bova.™ ?. YEMFIXED term APPOINTMENTS EBOM, 


A 


i Department of Catering and Communication 

Post I Head of Department Grade V 

Hnl) (Ui|uircd to lead ill it tit-pun men i of 5 <i lu.-icliini; shift 
running COM 7(1#.. 7U7. 7(1*1. BTEC Di,>li>ni;i and HND, HCIM A 
ParisAA H Cnmmunkaiion, Foreign Uinguuges.TY.ide Union 
Mud/es rind .slough lndusin.il Language Cenire courses. 

Post 2 Hotel and Catering Administration 

-eciurer ft. with a degree, HND ..r HC.'IMA Pnrt B. reouired 

im?nm C T Un, ! , 15 Jntl Compu,cr Applicsiikins (inclu.fi i ig 
r " n * ° rficc > "'«» Hotel Law or Personnel or General 
wngcniem on : i range of courses. 

Post 3 Patisserie 

Pbst 4 Food Service and Catering Studies I 

mpmer Appliohons. Sales and Marketing or Front Office. I 

Department of Accounting and Business I 

Post 5 Accounting I 

SS LccIu . rcr ' wi ‘h professional and/or teaching 1 

Accoun,in S to Higher BTEC nnd I 

tost 6 Business Studies I 

Department oT Science and Tkchnology 1 

tost 7 Construction Studies I 

---- I 

™. hnc ppppj r„,r*s: E£ 1 rc 1 n " , “ fc - I 

fs (including local allowance); I 

loD Grade V ... __ I 

ll/SL ““ £17,490-£ 19.392 i 

II ~ ^8iW 0-£ 15,309 iff 

U ~ f8,340-£ 13,209 I 

For derail and application forms please send SAP ^ ^ I 

aSffssfi ass - 4 v^sss f 

Slough M.I ivn Cl^.n^ ^ U ;^i;,« CllinS(0n SlreeI - I 

Slough College I 


d (UdPfljft the Collegia™"***" 
ofRipon&York 
St John 

SS5Sr^*Waa®p 

Katasss."gr„« 

Applications am “ £16,045 

experienced persons to lolrTthi 811 qua,lfiad and 
^„ c »"ase. In 

experience Is required together^ k ac 5 er ,raln,n 9 
technological problem soK in broad v,ew of 
Design and Technology 3 h a ihmS? teXt of Craft - 
and recruitment to cSsea b ity to or 9 an 'se publicity 

^e rt pri^^"c^S te R a ^ and York q!^ ob,a,ned fror n 
MayortWalk,Yo*Y03 7FY»«^ ld Yort < SUohn, Cord 

maTi 9 b r umBd ,o asr assasa 

P4«a) 



pal aSocrel ary, LSU CoIIaga of Higher Etfuoafin^'rh^ *“■" uro •""non 
hampton SOS tiHB. Telephon® (OfM) 2 M 78 i“ ' ThAvenua ' SOu »h- 

Closing date for applications 1 May T688. 

“ (7AIUMI 


Cambridgeshire 
Cambridge CBl 1 PT 

<«»ml opportunity om plover) 
School or Art 

tossew 

nqS:B7:sSi 

or BTEC HND 
WQWd be 

pond Inn). atari in™ lov *ard 


l“JJ>8CoUegeof 
Wigher Education 

School “^^w^anfl Social 


gaea 

rvivSs. erisas-^sss 

major teinhtnn pr ‘ HtBr . «■ a 
wffi be m on Aa“B? lt IJl»rt 

•gSi b -rf n JfTO!BpJS 

“■waffiSs 

K'lsl"'""?; ‘"yj.'tis*™. 

CJSlsaS. UI . *8.114 . 

(u^CSVtiSI's -«d 

London 


THE TIMES HtGHEREDUCATT Q^g^pp,^^ ’ 

UVAj h ' Fgher 

L/WVJ education 

Roquired for September IBlg 

LECTURER 1 H/SENIOR U& 



i Muiiy in „ growing iBl 

iviihmulwork andi ^ 

To lc,lri IT rievelopmcnis within colleoe I 
" nd SHV,Cf ™"«. will «aliS a^’STsS 

W, , Educuc, in the Wfest Midlands ** 

/WnAn ors mwj. 

... Tha Principal, 

West Midlands College of Higher Education 
i Norway, Walsall WS1 3BD 

lV "° /n I*"* *»*ibe turned b. 

*th,\1ay. 1936 ^ 


edge hill college of higher education 

* SBa ^ l 5£ , ttSSHCssB 

temporary lecturer II IN 
education 

[ Tern '"" ial “ U ' SM 01 'sichars sdualteirt, 

TEMPORARY LECTURER I! MART 
AND DESIGN 

^^ssssasaasfisaBiBSS 

TEM P°RARY TEACHER II IN 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

rBM^ela°o n ? duM^^^ r Tarm* 93 h 

temporary LeenmERHiN 

ENGLISH 

SsXnlT BA 

Salary Scales: Laclurer II Ee.076-C12,945. 

FHH»f ahlr0 P° Unty Counc| l Is an equal opportunity employer. 

runner particulars and annii/TBiinni™.™.. r™t..v H .ki.h U i a iibu .an 


«ap, Telephone Ormaklrk (0695) 78171, Eiitenilofl 294. 

(746591 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
.. EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS AND LIBERAL STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS STUDIES AND 
. COMMUNICATIONS 

T lecturer I 

travel and tourism studies 
POST NO. Ll/66 

To rnminai. . Raadverriaemant . .. 

Post S2 ,nc I ?i d s ,l0# as aoon aa possible. Applicsnta for this 
on« nr b ^ Graduates, should have a broad experience in 
makB a S n S8ctors of ,hB Industry, and will ba expected to 
tourism 8 *9'? , ricant contribution to the teaching of all aspects of 
tounam. a Teaching Qualification is desirable. 

courae8 S - ,rtUtB 0ffSr ® ,he whole ran08 of travel and ,0Urf * m 

ABTA 

YTS 

COTAC 

BTEC NATIONAL 

Salary c™ , B J E 5 h 'GHER NATIONAL | 

SALARY SCALE: £8.324- £1 1 .247 

PBraonnafttw? a °ri application forma are available from 11» 
tfon run™ Of j 0e « 8outh Glamorgan Institute of Hlger Educf 
T joa Cyn coad Centre. Cyncoad Road, Cardiff CF2 83® 

applbSi 1 o 0 n? Br ? iff /P : ? 22) BBini. Extension 3382. Comply 
nuElIe*rtrt«^/ilS u d * >fi returned within fourteen days of ll* 8 
2™SSS n : * 81,8 advertisement 

die as nf?M ?£* WBfcorr> 8d from suitably qualified peopta nQ& 
|_g5a£ ” ««us. reel religion, colour^ 

THE KEY to successful 
So 7 home-hunting can he 
ar^ yours for just £2.58 per 
* line in the fl pcommodj liiflD 
W§m d columns in The Times 
Higher Education Supplement 
every week. 


m* 1 tin. * , 


roturnad by S n d Mm ® H 

(o^v«Sh 8 ^?^ 5 %, :§5 f , , •■asajuBsi, Mm , a «£» 


■nif TIMES1H« ,iER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT IS.4.86 


CoHeges and Institutes of 
Higher Education continued 


Research and Studentships 


Bedfordshire Education Service 



HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF ENGINEERING 

(Burnham Grade VI : £18,615 to £20,511) 

Thl9 new department Is to be formed from the merger of the 
existing departments of Automobile and Craft Engineering 
and Engineering Technology. A lively, entrepreneurial, Head 
IB required to help create an innovative and forward looking 
unit which will bB closely attuned to the needs and 
expectations of Industry. 

Application forme and further details from: The Assistant 
Director, Luton Collage of Higher Education, Putteridge 
Bury, Hltchln Road, Luton. Tel: Luton (0582) 34111. 

Closing date for receipt of applications: 9 May 1986. 

Beds. CC Is an equal opportunities employer. 

(74649) 


Industry and Commerce 

S 

Management 
Training Tutor 

£14,452 to£17,851p.a. 

The Electricity Council's Staff College at East 
Horsley, near Leatherhead, Surrey, offers a 
range of General Management. 'Functional 
Appreciation and Human Resources Courses 
ana Seminars for senior and other managers. It 
also provides facilities for a range of courses for 
Specialists within the Electricity Supply Industry. 
Asarasult of promotion a vacancy has arisen for 
aMaiiaoement Trainer with a background in 
Human Relations. The person appointed will: 

• Work as a member of a smell tutorial team in 
the design, provision and evaluation of a rangB 
of General Management and Human Resources 
Courses and Seminars. 

•Act as a Course Tutor, being responsible for a 
particular course(s) specialising In human 
relations, personnel and general management 
skills. 

This Includes preparation of programmes, 
provision of course material Bntfthe teaching of 
human relations, personnel and general 
management skills as well as the consullation 
and briefing of visiting speakers. 

You should be: - 

• A graduate in an appropriate discipline, 
preferably with a post graduate management 
qualification. 

• Have experience as a management trainer. In 
particular of participative methods in training. 

• Articulate, enthusiastic, innovative and be able 
to work effectively with practising Line and 
Specialist Managers. 

Plaa8e write In confidence, giving details of 
career to date and present salary quoting 
Ref:40/TEto> 

David Webb, Recruitment Officer, 

The Electricity Council, 30 Mlllbank, 

London SW1P4RP. 

TheCouncI hasan Equal Opportunity Folloy and welcome* 

J&KTMOTY COUNCIL 


Conf, 


lerences and Seminars 

1ST INTERNATIONAL CHICHESTER CONFERENCE 

: ORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

UCHESTER COLLEGE OF TECHNOQLOGY 
>NDAY 30 JUNE TO FRIDAY 4 JULY 1886 

>ON’T MISS 

EXCITING programme of international and NATIONAL UK 
BPEAKERB 

BWjBlTlONS, DEMONSTRATIONS AND WORKSHOPS OP 
TECHNOLOGY HARDWARE AND SOFTWARE IN OFFICE TECHNOLOGY AN 
Tf, ""WE ROLE IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

application form* lor full oonfarance or day dalaflata paridpaSq 

••Phono: 

f^Untetirtoiui ChlehMtar OontwwiM SaoraOry 

OcUa* tri Taotmriogy, Wactflata FtoM, CMehettor. Waal Bu«« 

J^-OMehaaW (M48) 766331 -{74810) 


STUDIES 

Two Research Posts 
up to 480,000 

IMS is an independent cenire lor work on labour 
market analy^b. employment policy and 
manpower managemenl. with an international 
reputation. It employs 50 staff. 

Two Research Fellows are sought to pin an 
expanding team of permanent research and 
advisory stall, carrying out commissioned research 
in thB public and private sectors. The senior 
researcher will be responsible lor originating 
and directing research The work oilers excellent 
career prospects, the opportunity to publish results 
and develop new areas of work. 

Applicants should have experience in employment 
related areas - possibly in labour or industrial 
economics, education or training studies, technical 
change, job creation or industrial relations. 
Starling salaries up to E20.000 lor Ihe senior post. 
C16.000 for the second position. Secondment 
arrangements are possible. 

Applications (by b May), to: Carol Reid. IMS. 
Manlell Building, University of Sussex, Brighton, 
BN I 9RF (telephone 0273 678181). 




INSTITUTE OF MANPOWER STUDIES 



University 
of Bradford 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

for West Yorkshire Centre 
Tor Research on 
Women (WYCKOW) 

Applications are Invited ft ora 
candidate* to carry out reieircb Into 
; Women and Tianswrt. Applicant! 
should have a good degree in ibe 
Social Science! with a wrong 
e rap hub on economic* and 
uiUnic&l analydi. and experience 
01 working with vramen. An 
Bwaienen of the current poUilcal 
Ime* in public irenipurt would be 
useful at would local knowledge. 

The appointment {* for three yean. 
WYChOW was established with the 
support or ihe Weil Yorkshire 
Metropolitan Counlv Council. 

Salary on scale C7 ,055-19,495 p.a. 
Superannuate. 

Further partkaltr* and application 
forms from the Deputy Secretary, 
(Rcrt RAAVYCROW7TH), 

University ef Bradford, Weal 
Yorkshire HOT I DP. Aa Equal 



TELECOMM- 

UNICATIONS 

RESEARCH 

Appllceiioas are Invited (or i Gtcd- 
renn Experimental OUeor appoint- 
ment Bnodiicd with o SORC/nncfed 
research project In transmitter tmilil- 
roupltng for dynamically rocan- 
flgurable eellurar radio systems. 
Applleanii should preferably be 
psduaieifai Fliysfor, Maihanallcaor 
Electrical Engineering although 
alternative quallflcailon* and Indus- 
trial research experience will be 
considered. 

Salary on scale £7J)55-£10.B6S p.0. 
Supcnuinuable. 

The appointment will be lot between 
one and three yean. 

Application form* and further par- 
Hollars from iho Deputy Secretary, 

(Rtfi TIVJG/rH), Uni verilty of Brad- 
ford, West YorUdre DD7 1DP. An 
Bqua) Oppuriualty Employer. Clns- 
lag datai 23rd May, I9B6- 


Colleges and Depa rtments of Art 

MEDWAY COLLEGE OF DESIGN 

Appllcaflons are invited tor tha following post, which Is 
immediately available: 

department of fashion and clothing - 

Fashion Design and Pattern Cutting 

First Year Tutor 

(Burnham Lecturer II Salary £8,078 - £1 2,945) 

prmriidates should be familiar with current Industrlal/oonv 
Sal requirements and with the organisation of BTEC 
HND programmes. Previous lecturing experience Is 
essential. 

Further details and application form from: 

TtA Drina-inni Medway College of Design, Fort Pitt, 
Rochester^Kent! ME1 V 1DZ telephone $634 44815). 

Anniicatlons Should be returned within two weeks of 
th,a Basement j74flfl8j 

COUNTY 


UnivcraLly of 
Wurwick 

RKSEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN THEORETICAL 
PHYSICS 

A|i|ill. uticiiib ai f IiivIh a tor 

i> t ■ i . i ■ 1 1 r ■ i '■ 1 1 1 «■> mi SCHC. !.m>- 
liiirts-d lin-it wlili h lb if, nut, Is, 
lui tlirr-*- VKnrB fruiii 1 S*.-|>lsim- 
hi,r IURA in lliif I >*■ pa run cm '.I 
rilVHliS. 'Mil- Mici'f-Sbllll npiill- 
■ dnl will loin tlu- Ttit-.iri.il. u I 
f'lml's C.ruun lei work wlili 
i'rufcsvir l*.N. Illilclis-r cm Ills- 
iraliBpdi-l iiriiirer'lns itl tier, 
trims and pliuiioii*. In 
si-ml, (siiiliiitor siriu tiiraa 
inaile ublilli ino-Jf-rii (Isivlcv 
fukirlLfttlMii l*clililfjlJi:*.. Cut- 
luliuriiltnn wit, i hkpTlllliililBL 
nr>iuii-« vk-urkiiiri on Inw- 
Ulinun-ilinial M/btf-mb In IV#r- 
wlrk, NutllriSkhsim. O.E.C.. 
1 . 1 ). M. mul Cftmiirldue will lao 
ent oiirngeit. In tha- Physics 
rjHpiinniniil m Wnrvvlak Pro- 
fpssr.r r.vun Paxktir Is Unlldisaa 
ui>n nrnup to nmw InAvOaAs 
Olid iil/CleSI btruclnresby MUE 
anil NtiKly Ihnlr nropnrtliss. 

Tim salary will bn on ihu I A 
binlu In tile rarmn £8.020 tu 
£ I 'J , 7 H O lunitnl- rnvlrwi 
aiii,nlliin <>' and and nsnerl- 
«m n. 

Purl her pnrllLulurn Sliny he 
utj>ii I in -•! (Trim I lie tluDlairiir, 
l.lnlvi-isliy nf WurwliTi. 
Ciivniili y i:V4 7 A L H130.T) 
r i2Aft'.i7i. Till- lioblliu (Inin fur 
uLHillinllulis Ih 16 May IDBfi. 
Plnutn nuiii'i iter. Nh, .WAf 
R6/L. ( D4R8 7 > II IS 


University" 
of Bradford 


Brunei University 

Du|iJirln>Dni of Mb them Bile a 
unit Hiatlstlcs 

CASE STUDENTSHIP 

An BERC CASE Stii- 
doncaliip In collDhorntinn with 
Drltlsh Gas, Solihull la avail- 
able from 1 October 1BB6. Thr 
project la entitled * 1 Modoltlno 
peek concentrations In heavy 
gaa cloud dlaperalon’*. The 
work will form port of a 
developing programme nnd 
will inter oat anyone who la 
concerned horh with fun- 
damental science and with 
environmental imped- Appli- 
cants should enjoy mathema- 
tical modelling and should 
have, or expect to linva, o good 
Honours deai-ne In nn 
appropriate alsclplinu le.u. 
Mat tiomn ties. Statistics, 

Mochnnlcal Engineering. 

Meteorology,. Previous 

knowledge uf niild modianlii 
Is not essential but will be an 
advantage. The work will b« 
super vised by Pro lessor P.C. 
Clint win 10895 74000. Eat. 
2167,. trorn wham further 
in it ili-til ura m .11 ho ohtutnod. 

Pooplo who nro Interested 
rtlidiihl write U> I'rolrasar 
P.C. ChatwLn, ITupurt nieiit of 
Mathematics and Statist, rs. 
Bruno I University. Uxbridge, 
Middlesex UBS 3 PH, a rating 
their qualifications and giving 
tlie names of two referees. 
154884} H18 


University of 
Stirling 

Department or Accountancy 
and BusInoM Law 

RESEARCHPELLOW 

Applications ere Invited for 
a Research Fellow to work on 
a project on financial Planning 
and control In tha NHfl in 
Scotland. The project will 
examine currant ^“valop- 

raants In ■^“"“RJLsS V? ta 
sg anient In the NM8. It 1“ 
funded by the Scottlah Homs 
and Health DeparWeni. The 
past Is tenable for two yaare 
nnd elx monthe, from i 
September 1BB6. or from e 
date to be negotiated - 

Candidates should have a 
good Honours degree In 
Accountancy. Businey 8>u- 
dies or Economics and either 
postgraduate experience! 
Ph.D. In a relotad arm or e 
professional accountency 
qualification. 

Snlnry will he according to 
age. quallflcailons and expeH- 
eiicn. on the range IA for 
Research and Analogous Staff 
£8.080 - S1H.7BO. plus super- 
annuation . 

Appl lent Ions, with the 
names of two referees, should 
be lodged by 0 May with the 
University Soc rote ry. Uni- 
versity nf Stirling. Stirling 
FK9 4LA. rrom whom further 
particulars may. he obtained. 
Informal enquiring may bo 
made to P rare so or Irvine 
LaDSley, Depart meitt or 
Accountancy, unlwrdb of 
Stirling; _ Tel: 07 86 73 171. 
Ext. 8867. 154898* HI 8 


UMIST 

RESEARCH 

assistant 

A Research Assistant Is 
required to carry out lyaeerch 
in computer afniultatlon nf 
turbulnnce flow through 
turbine blado paa- 
aaguB. Concurrent reglatre- 
tion for a higher deurea la 
possible. Applicants^ should 
tiRVA a flood Honours doflrtein 
a re I a vs nt field and postgradu- 
ate experience In numerical 
methods In fluid dynamics end 
turbulent modelling. 

Commencing “‘■‘“X 'Jl’lL Ue 
within the scale £7.033 • 

£8.493 p.a. 


University of 
Durham 

Sr li> ■■ .1 nf Kii-ilm:Miri'J uilrt 
Applied ‘ 4l l '' n ‘ *■' 

AlU'lltailnu-t nef- tnvltr.l 
■ rum >anill>IJlri li.iliililu or 

wii-i ihuku lu L-liiui n a 'IHL.ll 

li.ni.inr-. Il. «ir«- 1 . Ill «: n't ring 

Millie i H. tor a 

BRITISH GAS 
CORPORATION 
ENGINEERING 
PH.D RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 

ir-nnl.hi lor thrue yi.nrs lor 
uurk oil ••ti round Coimifl*- 
IL.,n Mrusurwinr-nl" blilli i in 
Durham mid wtltm Itrlll-.h Gav 
Restart h Luborali-rlt-v. M; 

]ii m worth. TraiiLh tiackllll 

<.aini>aitloii will li" evaliiaTca 
by mi nund wave snulidi in 
lull srsii; llirld trial*. 

The maintenance nword Is 
currently 14.320 per annum. 
vjIm^ bonk und iravrl alia- 
wences. 

Aniillratinns tS cnnlefj 
■lam inn three referees should 
be teiii by 7 May 1986 *o Dr. 
A.H. bnlhy. Stienru I.auor- 
atorli.-t. >inu,)i 11 ., nil . nurhum 
mil 5 IT. from whom fsirilior 
mrilcuturs may be nblainra nr 
Tel: Pnifossor Ailawell or l»r. 
finluy uri 0 JHS 6497 1 . 
i 34 H 79 ) 11,2 


The University of 
Leeds 

Deparimiiiitnl I'hvslolony 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCHPELLOW w 

Annhcallonn am invited far 
Iho above past In the Cardiac 
Muscle mseHrrh group of 
work on the electrical sna 
mechanical activity of single 
my coles from Ihe hearts of 
humann and amall ntammsla 
iBupponed by the British 
Heart Foundation i. 

A good honours degree and 
a Ph.D. In PliyatoloayTBlIogy 
are required, end oxperlonca 
or slnnln cell techniques, ion- 
annsltlve eledrodos or elcc- 
traphysloloay would bo 
uaeliil. 

I’ost available Immedlntaly 
lor a 1 ,xed period of up tu two '■ ; 
yearn. 

Salary within the range 
£8.020 - £10.863 funder re- 
view) on the IA IVonge lor 

Hose arch and Anelounusetail, 

according to age. qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Informal enquiries may be 
Hindu loPr- .f Denar h.h. JeweU 
■Tel: I.QS 421 4317 31 . F.M. 

7867 I. 

Application forma and 
[urthur pai-tleulnrs mny be 
obtained ircun and eumiiletua 
applications sent to the hob- 
letrar. th Unlveratty. Leeds 
L,B2 b IT, quoting rofarenee 
number 104716. cJjD.tlno dare 

cR«W» ,toa,l ““ 'hij 


Awards 


The London School of 
Economics 
and Political Science 
Uni vorai ty of London 

AWARDS FOR 
SEA-USE STUDIES 

L8E Is offering two SERC 
Studentships f or_ »»_ M.Sc- 
programme In Gca-Uso Law , 
Economics and Policy foi the 
1986/87 academic year. The 
proorammB cortelsts of basic 
bourse in Marine Science and 
Technology, with »wo options 
(chosen (rain law. accounting, 
economics, problems of son- 
usn policy* and a roan arch 
essay of 10,000 words- Pro- 
fe rone a will b" given la Bppli- 
cante with a good nrsl dograe 
in aronnmlca, intending to 
take tha economics option: 
but applicants with other 
buckoroundi Coo: wjVt on- 

gl nearing. poillTca, hlatory. 
geogruphy or environmental 
studies, will bo considered. 

Applicsnta should eon lane 
the Ornduote Admissions 
Office. LSE. Houghton Street. 
London WC3A 8AE. <Te|i 01- 
405 7686). by May let- 

134880) H21 


FOR DETAILS 
OF 

ADVERTISING 
IN THE 
T.H.E.S. 






Administration 




Commonwealth Secretariat 


CH, EF PROJECT OFFICER 
(Higher Education) 

EDUCATION PROGRAMME. HRDG 

I-. . . 


I Education Programme of' T s S n rl m c Unlt within the 

assdbSS 

■ SS?£^i « , 

I I 

I s tending ConimlttM a °L lhs , cr ° mm °nweal(h I 

I rixtp 5 ss mologiesln I 

I SiSS^SSSIS K a rec T iSBd I 

/ 

I sonriol In Commonwsaflh hfnhir Iw? na . rapport Wllh ss f*Ior per- I 

ex;" 

S-«*ffl5ES SSiKf 4ft!*?"' 01 ,h ™ V 68 -' I 

sub/ect lo UK fncome fax pfeis for an ou»«f2i (gf08s) per annum, I 

M re,oca,fon - Ai °«aass I 
fiSSSi sn * -*-™* I 

be sent fay 30 May isse fo; resses of three referees should I 

nwruJfniMf Stcflon I 

M „ ltl Coimaan»e*lrt teitlariM I 

Marlborough f/oure, P fl |, Mlll> Lontffl I 

T<,,pfcow «-*» 3411 E*,. 8IJ , 5HX I 


f UA.ir« SiRJOHWCASS 

[ HALLS OF RESIDENCE ASSOCIATION 

wUh« to »*,**„ aaonaa poa.lble B 

RESIDENT WARDEN 

PM h a^fo^odJSs °1M^de 0 nte '-if Vi? Ck ?- V ' Lonrion E9 * 

provided'^' * * i "- - “ b »“ f °'„ 2^ 

SALARY c. £11,000 

We are looking-for accomm °d«tron 

wnll respond energetically and chaarii r » 8na0eniBnt Bbilil Y who 

Mr - ? -^rr b ^ h h a t^v°,’r l0 c r ii »> 1 H 

1“ be wtumad by 7 

1- 17,1134, 


General Vacancies 


GENERAL SYNOD OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
SECRETARY FOR THE CHURCH COLLEGES 

This post (currently held on secondment) Is to become 
again a permanent appointment. 

Basic salary on the scale £1 2,345 - £1 5, 1 66 (as at 31 .3 86) 
with possible supplement (max 20%) by negotiation 
depenchng on experience. Starting date as soon as possf- 
ble, but definitely by 1st January, 1987. 

Applicants must have direct experience of the voluntary 

the Churehol^ngland° UW * ""■»» - 

aoslng date lor receipt of applications 2nd May, 1 986. 

/^Plication forms and Job descriptions may be obtained 

Daan’a'vwd w 0l *i '? raonnel Church House, 

aan a Yard, Westminster, London SW1P 3NZ. 

Tel 01-222 9011. Ext 351. 


Overseas 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Postdoctoral 

^ '‘search Fellowships, 

Nea Xh&n 8 J 3 ,0 12 monWl «) and 
no restriction on research fields. 

for Post-Doctoral 





* * « «** «« ifssn iss^jsss of 


Plessey Research and Technology 

“SSSKSS*. 

nc prime comrecior Ibr this project B nJ drvel apnient*. P| cucy [_ 

™ mfa * 

«P*He^ n in'o^o| a | ^ ( J^ 1 ^- background,. w[lh 

Morphology and 

Synems ami Catu puiB i IDna | 

Ummon Lap, Unix , nd C vwldBjL Mg , 11 ,n, ' rli8p » 

*»*&£ S "w?£rf" in 
poui um 5 are available. Ii u reconnred rhm - , wh °! n * number of icnior 
inainiJiined where wropTiafSThcJ, |>crtlai»!!3dl “™y«*Wim«Mhr 
longer , cmi academic career h c<n,ld bc *«" mb window- in B 

Technology ? c ««cb and 

wlgcoHhtf NcwForeii, ataxii JOniinurcsfrem Souihlm^ h w, rhB is 111 the 
ialuhliry. h'rar ring salaries up to t^ftOt flare available Wu,chc,l «r*nd 

■red reikct Hie imporunce ol ihcie poms acon^h™.-' * n * , “«P« , fciicc 
will ulto apply Where rek-vam. ** ' Prehenatw relocuilon package 

Mich.,, 

aJ.» tor " 

I74SH) | 


SWRA • 0960 


Mtftah University 

-erak, Jordan 

for vacancies In ,he 

PURE MATHEMATICS 

I 

g-5Sar»— 



_ I suitably qualified candidates are l„ v |Mv, -* >i 

I IT enta v »n«» Posts in the Collew m 

■ I J^-S=»«aas 

I asiSK ™ na -« ~°susg 

I A. A® principal of the Nursing Coll*,. I 

I Qualifications and experience:* 8 j 

I 1 ' Car ? didflt , es muBt possess at least the folk. • 

I r Ufl »i« Cat 0n8 : a) An Honours Daaraa ft 1 " 91- *-* 

& D8flrea in , 

1 2 ' 

I Principal or Deputy Principal of n srh 
I and cl experience p V , ££& 

I iw»3. : Group " Brunei Doll " s «-■, 

| B. As Education Officer (Nuisingj. 

I Qualifications and experiencs:- 
I 11 n f /uf m _ u y^ 0sae8s the fallowing qimlHh^ 

I Salary range : (Per month) Brunei Dollars 2,270- 4 , 240 . 

I c. Nursing Officer (Teaching). 

I Qualifications and experience:* 

I Certificated mUBt P ° SSeSS 8 Nursln0 CBrti,Icat0 flndT «^ 

I Salary range: (Per month J Brunei Dollars 1,190 - 3,260 
I Terms of appointment. 

I co nh- nr t * n f. W h ° B r n0t 8runei Citizsn8 wNI to 0ffersda3^r 
I nf IS,! i undergoing successfully a probationary period 
I ansltf'rni^f n addlt,on a aratulty of 25% salary will be glvw 
I s ° l h rf 88fU com P ,et| on of contract. Renewal of contract a 
I in Rr ^l n U a a0reoment - There is no personal Incomes 

I m Brunei Darussalam at present. 

I 2i l I 8 /»?f nefl!8 x inc ! ude eubsidised accommodation. Interest 
1 nhi i ,oana ' really passages and education allowances for 

| n«i dr9n ' ^ n /I ua bonus of one months SBlary for Education 
I Officer and Nursing Tutor and half salary for Principal. 

I At present the rule of oxch.inye j a £j *. ftimw-viWhsisiaO. 

Applications must be made on the official form which esn bs 
obtained from Professor C. Chapman, Depart mantotHunlrva 
U "! V P r8h V of Wales College of Medlclns, HsathPwk, 
Cardiff -- Tol (0222) 755944 Exin. 3298 to whom compietad 
1986 Cat ° n f ° rms mus * be submitted not later than 261h April 

(MW 


Er 


(Melbourne, Autlnlls} 
nmi .. FACULTY OF ENQlNEERING 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTOICAL A ELECTRONIC 

lnte?Zly iU * ol T ® chn oJoay is ihe major terirary education unUluMn 
EnanST!! r80 A On °* M0lhou,nB - Coufsea in Eiacir.cal and Etalionic 
d “;™ r 2 Bna Compuier Science include die tour year B.Enu IBaeJ 
m Dioiisi poa| fl ,a duaied!piomasin CommunicaiionSyittmiand 

Addi^ « i.nn? n f °* 8n<J " nBW B A PP Sc. degree In Compuier Technotogy 
Appiicauons are ,„ v ,iea tor ihe loltowing pu.nana 

Senior Lecturer 
Control Engineering 

paMicuiwil^K , haa “ a8rtlQ P«J repulalon In ihe conirol lyaiem* 
POaMion (PpiulIi? ar8a P'9'toi control uliilamg compuier maihodi W 
,, ■ n ’ ,e, 01 « 

DBMnmnn! B .t' l '. lH i Mum8re5poni,bll,, Y , or ihe conirol system* a** 0 ' A* 
ai undLrorart ?. C . Udl, L D BlaH loader3hl P- courae operalion and 
in a Lorieri UB,B Bnd pos, 9re«Juale level. Ihe apphcailon olaiall expert®* 
iniam»t« «^ ,rch ana con94J,ll,1 D- and coninbuilon to ihe broad aeaM"" 0 
■niareeia and excellence of ihe Department. 

■Wderahin have p,oven «P«ci1y (or innovative and Hlaei"* 

ol compum l r^^* , i'* llh 9 * l8nB, »B exparianca in one or moreof 
contioj ° ■ com Puls» baaed inairumentahon. or conwnboni’ 

yatema A reievani higher degree Iseisential. 

Lecturers in Digital Systems, 
software, and Control Engineering 

e^Dtoaenno in*? 8 " 2 raqulreB '"leresla and experience m 
such oihe?Jrf UOInfl P r °9 ,a mrning end sollware system da*iB n *j™ 

““ 6 ” 

eiwtlrcfnte^*. 688 " 3 rw,uires "»iaroalBand experience m Ihe areas ol 
■PPHtationx^uf. 86 CI,CUI|S fl nb ayatema. including mlcrojxoe*Js w 
. *■ *Ysrom design and related aoltware developmeni 

areaa ^ni rDqu,r6a '"lereata and experience m one or more o* 

=^nLSo^?;r- compu,er 1533611 ' narfumBnu,,wv 

Mna” S ieac n h?n 0llfa a,SO ,aqiil '® •"PPoning inlaraals appropna » “ J '“' 
a «« re aioctncal and electronic «*****•& 
contract ba J* i Ap £ Qln,merila may be on either a lanuied • *®* 

PeBre0ine^e c h!^' e8h,pSpp,l,:ari18 must havefl deg ree. | yP | csl | y a ' , 2!S 

together w nr VZ' 1 ! 0n ° ,n8e,,n fl computer aclence Or a related ducP 1 
Salan. D lu ! rereimum o| two yaais relevant experience 
SA2V23* ??? r Lac,urOT SA3 8 5A1 10 SAaZABS par annum: L«iu™ r 
Inin,™ »«»S.7,7 1£1 SA2 approx.) 

AM appolm mem ™' aip0 ,u,,her da,alls 01 lha ,n8, ’ ,tJie - ,Nl ijgfiS 

ol DamnS Mr e k^S?i VBI p,pv,8lon * ma Y bB oWa'nod 

Aooii ^ K,Mtotker. Telephone {03> M6-4264or Tele* AA3£5» 

ahouid a b^to r , ^' l i5 , " a fl cur "ouium vitae ana Ihe name* ol l«o refeie** 
warped 6v lh ® closing dhie ol 30 May ipa» to: 

; Tho Stalling Office/ 9 

p!fS!? y ,nd,,1 ute of Technology, a 

Bo, M, Fooiicray. Victoria 3011, AuaWH 
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Overseas continued 


REPUBLIC OF SINGAPORE 

College of Physical 
Education 

LECTURERS 


The College of Physical Education Is the only 
Tertiary Institution in Singapore engaged in 
spedallst teacher training for physical 
education. It Is an autonomous body 
responses to the Institute of Education 
Council. 

The College Is Inviting applications from 
suitably qualified and experienced candidates 
lor four Lectureship positions In the following 
areas: Biological Bases, Growth and 
Development, Exercise Physiology, 
Measurement and Evaluation, Biomechanics, 
Sociological and Curricular Aspects and 
leaching method In Physical Education. 

The ability of candidates to contribute to the 
teaching of a variety of practical activities, 
some at an advanced level is an essential 
pre-requlalte. Areas of greatest need are 
Movement Education/Gymnastics, Primary 
P.E. Activities, Apparatus and Artistic 
Gymnastics, Dance, Soccer, Netball. Squash, 
Aquatics and Outdoor Pursuits. 

General Requirements: 

1. Applicants should hold a Master's degree 
and/or have a specialist qualification. 

2. In addition to the above, applicants should 
hold teaching diplomas or certificates and 
have at least 3 years’ approved teaching or 
related teaching experience and experience 
in teacher education Is desirable. 


Remuneration: 

Approximate salary ranges, including 
National Wage Council (NWC) increases and 
housing allowance are as follows: 

Single Officer: SS42.378 p.a. - S$8B,563 p.a. 
Officer accompanied 
by spouse 

or Children: SS45.978 p.a. - S$90,163 p.a. 

Officer accompanied 
by spouse 

and Children: SS49.578 p.a. - SS93.763 p.a. 

Other Benefits: 

Other benefits applicable to the Lectureship 
position include loan scheme for the 
purchase of care, medical benefits, children's 
education allowance and ex-gratia payment 
where applicable, and a monthly contribution 
by the college of 10% of the Officer's monthly 
salary plus education allowance towards the 
Central Provident Fund, subject to a 
maximum of SS700 per month. The Officer 
will also have to contribute 25% ol his salary 
plus education allowance towards the Central 
Provident Fund, subject to a celling of 
S$1 ,500 per month. (The rates of contribution 
to the Central Provident fund are subject to 
revision periodically). „ 

Application: 

Form for application may be obtained from 
The Singapore High Commission, 5 
Chesham Street, London SW1 . Closing date 
tor application: 2nd May 1986. 

(T«51! 


Adviser in 

Technical 

Education 

TETOC Group £18,365 

TtsrOC Group is a specialist unit of tiro British 
Council used by the Council and the Overseas 
Development Administration of tire Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office as their primary source 
of advice and operational support in n number 
of specialist areas of tecludcol cooperation and 
training. 

The Adviser will give advice to the Overseas 
Development Administration on technical 
education aid policies and projects In a range 
of developing countries; identify, implement 
and monitor aid projects and technical 
cooperation activities; provide consultancy 
services within Council projects funded by 
World Bank and other international agencies; 
advise on training in Britain for overseas 
trainees; maintain contacts with overseas 
governments and British resource institutions. 
Responsibility for technical education work in 
particular countries will be assigned taking 
into account appointee^ specific background 
and overseas experience. Post is London-based 
but up to 45% of the time will be spent on 
overseas assignments. 

Applicants should have a good degree or 
equivalent qualification in a relevant subject 
area, practical experience in the British 
technical education sector and appropriate 
professional work exp erience in developing 
countries. Membership of appropriate 
professional bodies desirable. 

Indefinite contract on Grade C (Senior 
Principal) scale. Starting salary 518,366 
including London Weighting rising to £24|2BL 
Non-contributory index-itnked pension scheme. 
For farther details and an application form to 
be returned by 20th May write or phone 
quoting C/I to Personnel Management 
Department, The British Council, 65 Davies 
Street, London W1Y 2AA. Tteli 01-499 8011 
ext 8066 or 3123. 

The British Council is an equal opportunities 
employer. 
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KING FAISAL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
AL-HASA (EASTERN PROVINCE) 

SAUDI ARABIA 

King Faisal University has vacant teaching posts for 

Professors, 
Associate Professors, 
Assistant Professors 
and Lecturers 

of both sexes, in the COLLEGE OF EDUCATION in the 
following areas: 

PHYSICS 

Specialisation in experimental atomic and nuclear physics. The successful candidate 
is expected to leach modern physics ns well as atomic and nuclear physics and to play 
an important role in selling up and running atomic and nuclear physics laboratories. 

(MALE) 

MATHEMATICS 

Specialisation in applied mathematics. Experience in teaching statistics and 
probability is required. (MALE) 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Specialisation in counselling and guidance, the teaching of counselling and guidance, 
theories of counselling and guidance, methods of counselling and guidance, clinical 
psychology. (MALE and FEMALE) 

GENERAL METHODS AND TECHNIQUES OF TEACHING 

Ability to teach: a) teaching general and specific methods and techniques, 
b) educational research, c) principles of education. 

(MALE and FEMALE) 

METHODS OF TEACHING SOCIAL SUBJECTS 

General methods and techniques of teaching. 

Specific methods and techniques of teaching (History & Geography). 

(M ALE a nd F EM ALE) 

HISTORY 

Ancient History. Islamic History. (MALE) 

SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WORK 

The teaching of sociology, social change, social theories, social work 

(MALE and FEMALE) 

GEOGRAPHY 

Teaching the fundamentals of geography, urban geography, map reading. (MALE) 

ARABIC LANGUAGE 

Specialisation in grammar, morphology, prosody. (MALE and FEMALE) 

ISLAMIC STUDIES 


Specialisation in the interpretation of the Quran. c . 

The science of the Hadeeth. The science of the Quran. (MALE and rtMALtj 

ENGLISH 

Specialisation in the teaching of English as a foreign language. (MALE and FEMALE) 

Requirements: 

PhD for Professor, Associate Professor, Assistant Professor 
M A for Lecturer 

Fluency in Arabic in all specialisations except English 
A minimum of 2 years experience in teaching at University leva! 

Preference will ba given to candidates with professional educational qualifications. 

Applications 

Application forms can be obtained from either of the following addresses: 

The Saudi Arabian Eduoatlonal Office, 29 Belgravo Square, London SW1 8QB 
The Dean, College of Elation, Wnfl i Faisal University, 

PO Box 1767, Al-Haea, 31982, 8AUDI ARABIA 

Completed application forms Including photocopies of transcripts should be sent to 
the Dean, College of Education. 

Immediate application is required. 
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INSTITUTE OF HOSPITALITY 
AND TOURISM MANAGEMENT 
Queensland Agricultural College 

Applications are invited for appointment to ihe position of: 

Principal Lecturer 
in 

Hospitality Management 

Thewpolntes will be responsible to Ihe Head, Department of 

kSis administration within the Institute of Hospitality 
w and Tourism Management; 

/m providing academic and research leadership In hospitality 

1 and tourism studies; 

nin contributing to the development and presentation of 
^ academic programs In hospitality and tourism studies; 

developing, promoting, and contributing to the continuing 
^ education program and departmental consultancy 
activities In nospitolity and tourism; 

M promoting toe Institute of Hospitality and Tourism 


(vi) stimulating and promoting professional 

comment on Issues pertinent to ihe hospitality 
and tourism Industries and assisting those 
industries In furthering their status and general 
interests: 

(vll) auoh other duties as tha Head oi the Department 

may require. 

QUALIFICATIONS 
Applicants should have:- 

(i) a higher degree in a relevant discipline; 

(II) demonalrated ability In research and teaching; 

(III) evidence of a high level of organisational and 
administrative ability; 

(hr) satisfactory professional experience; 

(v) demonstrated leadership within the hospltaflly/ 
to ii rial industry; 

(vl) a full appreciation of educational philosophies, 

alms and practices in the area of advanced 
education. 

SALARY: $44,541 per annum 

APPLICATION, containing a full curriculum vitae and the names 
of two referees should be forwarded to:— 

Agent-General for Queensland, 392-393 Strand, 

London WC2F) 0LZ 

CLOSING DATE: 301h May 1 9B6. runim 






